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CHAPTER  I. 

Her  lonely  hut  stood  in  a  darksome  dell, 
Where  thick-set  trees  shut  out  the  sun's  bright  ray: 

And  rumour  did  of  her  strange  tidings  tell. 

And  perils  drear  which  unto  those  befell 
Who  lingered  there  beyond  the  dose  of  day. 

The  Oreen  Mantle. 

But  few  of  the  thousands  who  wander  through 
the  princely  avenues  of  Greenwich  Park  in  the 
present  day,  are  aware  of  the  wild  features  it 
presented  three  centuries  ago ;  when  its  steep 
hill-sides  were  overgrown  with  thick  underwood, 
and  hundreds  of  old  oaks  bared  their  broad 
branches  to  the  summer-sunshinei  or  shook 
their  knotted  arms  in  defiance  at  the  black 
skies,  and  hollow  winds  of  winter.  There  was 
then  a  savage  and  forest-like  look  in  its  scenery, 
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which  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  its  present 
appearance^  if  we  except  the  enclosure,  still 
known  as  the  Wilderness;  and  where  a  few 
straggling  deer  may  even  yet  be  seeui  couched 
amid  the  dark  green  bracken,  or  carrying  their 
stately  antlers  erect,  among  the  picturesque  and 
j  agged  stems  of  the  aged  hawthorns.  For  miles 
aroimd,  the  country  had  then  a  grand  but  fearful 
look :  a  deep  woodland  threw  its  immense  sha- 
dow over  the  high  brow  of  Shooter 's-h ill,  and 
stretched  far  away  beyond  the  grey  walls  of 
Eltham  Palace,  thus  affording  a  safe  shelter  to 

the  numerous  bands  of  robbers  and  rebels,  who 
at  this  period  infested  the  neighbourhood. 
Blackheath,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  terrors  and  triumphs,  where  Roman  and 
Dane  have  in  succession  encamped,  whei^  Wat 
Tyler  assembled  his  rough  but  determined  fol- 
lowers,  and  London  poured  forth  her  thousands 
to  welcome  back  the  chivalry  of  Agincourt,  wore 
a  far  different  aspect  to  what  it  does  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  broad,  bare,  and  dusky  space 
which   we    now  tread,   was    in    summer-time 
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covered  with  thousands  of  gaudy  heath-flowers^ 
while  the  yellow  furze  and  golden  broom  flaunt- 
ed their  bright  blossoms,  as  if  in  mockery  at 
the  blasted  and  solitary  trees,  on  which,  during 
the  mga  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  bleached  the 
bones  of  so  many  of  his  victims.  Nearly  tra- 
versing the  same  direction  as  at  present,  a  brown, 
rugged*  high  road,  went  grovelling  its  way  beside 
the  moss-covered,  and  weather-beaten  palings 
of  the  park,  until  its  winding  course  was  lost  to 
the  eye,  amid  the  dark  umbrage  of  the  distant 
hill.  High  above  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
occupying  the  very  eminence  on  which  the  Ob- 
servatory now  stands,  rose  the  grey  and  battle- 
mented  towers  of  Gb*eenwich  castle,  then  a 
strong  fortress,  from  which  the  warning  beacon 
had  so  often  blazed.  Such  were  the  general 
features  of  the  landscape  three  hundred  years 
ago :  and  to  which  we  would  now  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  But  it  is  in  the  interior 
of  the  beautiful  park  where  our  story  first 
opens. 

Almost  all  who  have  wandered  through  this 
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delightful  spoil  must  have  remarked  the  beauti- 
ful valley,  which  runs  between  the  steep  ascent 
of  One-tree  hill,  and  the  gentle  acclivity  on 
which  the  park-keeper's  house  is  situated.  At  the 
termination  of  this  verdant  slope,  there  stands 
a  I0W9  clumsy,  square,  brick  pillar  ;  beyond 
this  the  ground  is  abrupt  and  broken,  and  here 
and  there,  scattered  on  the  various  knolls  or  little 
hills,  may  be  seen  a  few  stunted  hawthorns,  and 
a  solitary  oak  or  two  standing  far  apart,  as  if  to 
point  out  the  forest-like  character  of  the  place. 
This  spot,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write, 
was  thickly  overgrown  with  trees,  and,  saving 
a  winding  footpath  which  led  to  a  low  thatched 
cottage,  (the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
present  unsightly  pile  of  bricks),  was  seldom 
traversed  by  any  other  footsteps  than  those  of 
the  inmates  of  the  mansion,  or  some  lonely 
fallow-deer  which  had  wandered  away  from  the 
herd.  The  cottage,  or  hut,  was  in  no  wise  re- 
markable in  its  exterior,  from  those  which  are 
still  built  of  ''  stud  and  mud,"  and  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  old  English  village,  in  the 
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present  day^  savings  that  its  two  small  windows 
were  glazed  with  squares  of  bom,  like  a  stable 
lantern,  in  place  of  glass.  Tbere  was,  bowever, 
something  gloomy  in  its  appearance,  but  tbis 
was  owing  to  the  rising  ground  by  which  it  was 
overtopped,  and  the  dark  green  boaghs  by  which 
it  was  overshadowed,  and  whose  moisture  fed  an 
hundred  varieties  of  moss  and  lichen,  that  vege- 
tated on  the  thatched  roof,  and  gave  it  that  grey 
and  melancholy  look  we  so  much  admire 
in  the  paintings  of  a  Grainsborough,  or  a  Mor- 
land. 

As  the  different  parts  of  the  park  were  dis- 
tinguished by  some  particular  name,  such  as 
Upper-covert,  and  Lowe]>covert,  Oak-thicket, 
High-wood,  Briar-dingle,  &c.,  in  order  that  the 
foresters  might  not  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
places  appointed  by  the  hunters,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  be  in  attendance  with  the 
hounds,  so  was  the  spot  on  which  our  story 
opens,  called  the  Dark  Valley.  Neither  was 
there  Verduror  or  Agistor  found  bold  enough  to 
pass  through  it  after  night-fall ;  for  one  of  the 
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keepers  who  had  offended  that  irritable  tiger^ 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  been  hung  on  the  oak 
which  threw  its  broad  branches  over  the  hut;  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  ghost  of  Reynold  the 
Ranger  still  haunted  the  Dark  Valley.  The  hut 
itself  would  doubtless  long  before  have  fallen  to 
decay,  had  not  the  capricious  tyrant,  (to  quieten 
some  qualm  of  conscience,  before  his  death  ^ 
given  order  that  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
keeper  should  continue  to  live  in  it  unmolested, 
and  it  was  still  the  residence  of  old  Duskena  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  June,  and 
during  the  reign  of  the  young  monarch,  Edward 
the  Sixth,  when  the  old  woman  was  seated  alone 
in  her  hut.  The  dim  light  from  her  ill-trimmed 
lamp,  threw  its  dull  beams  through  the  homy 
casement,  casting  a  feeble  glimmering  on  the 
mossy  stems  that  grew  around,  and  just  reveal- 
ing a  small  portion  of  the  footpath,  which  was 
in  many  places  overgrown  with  tall  withered 
grass,  before  it  dwindled  away  into  the  deep 
darkness  of  the  underwood. 
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Within  the  cottage  sat  the  lonely  and  aged  in- 
habitant, watching  the  contents  of  an  iron  vessel 
which  was  simmering  on  the  fire,  and  sometimes 
taking  up  a  wooden  spoon,  she  collected  the 
gathering  skum  and  threw  it  into  the  flames. 
At  length  she  took  up.  the  lamp,  the  better  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  her  evenipg  meal,  and 
as  she  threw  the  full  force  of  the  light  upon  the 
iron  vessel,  by  shading  it  with  her  trembling  and 
withered  hand,  her  own  features  were  cast  into  a 
deep  and  mellow  shade.  Her  countenance, 
which  was  naturally  very  dark,  now  wore  a  hue 
almost  approaching  to  blackness,  and  rendered 
yet  more  striking  the  strongly  marked  outline 
of  her  features.  The  nose  was  large  and  hooked 
like  the  beak  of  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  as  old  age 
had  deprived  her  of  nearly  all  her  teeth,  the 
mouth  fell  inward  in  proportion  as  the  cliin  pro- 
jected, which  almost  met  the  hooked  and  pro- 
minent member  above.  Her  cheek  bones  also 
stuck  out  remarkably,  and  threw  a  shade  over 
the  fallen  and  sunken  jaw,  while  her  face  was 
marked  with   an   hundred  different  wrinkles. 
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some  deep  and  dark^  and  branching  into  a 
variety  of  angles  and  fanciful  forms.  Bat  the 
most  striking  part  of  her  countenance  was  the 
deep-sunk  and  piercing  black  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  glow  with  a  fiercer  fire  than  had  ever 
belonged  to  her  youth  ; — as  if^  when  all  the  rest 
had  decayed,  her  spirit  still  reigned  there  with  a 
power  that  bade  defiance  to  years.  It  was 
a  countenance  which,  when  once  seen,  can  never 
again  be  forgotten ;  a  face  which  haunts  the 
memory  of  the  beholder  for  ever,  and  keeps 
hideous  watch  over  bis  troubled  slumbers.  The 
faded  red  hood  which  she  had  gathered  around 
her  head,  also  added  to  her  strange  appearance, 
(for  the  night  air  came  in  chilly  through  the  nu- 
merous crannies) ;  from  beneath  the  hood,  a  few 
straggling  and  dishevelled  locks  of  black  hair 
fell  over  her  face,  as  if  defying  time  to  turn 
them  grey.  Two  or  three  times  she  dashed  the 
locks  aside  with  her  brown  skinny  hand,  then 
grumbling  to  herself,  she  at  length  tucked  them 
under  her  faded  head-gear. 

When  she  arose  from  her  seat,  she  was  com- 
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pelled  to  support  herself  on  a  strong  blackthorn 
walking-staffi  the  handle  of  which  was  tipped 
with  horn,  and  worn  bright  through  long  and 
constant  use.  Old  age  and  infirmity  had  al- 
most bent  her  double,  and  ever  as  she  moved 
to  and  fro  across  the  rough  mud  floor,  a  large 
^black  cat  followed  her,  and  kept  rubbing  its 
head  against  her  kirtle,  the  nap  of  which  had 
long  been  worn  away,  and  now  showed  the  bare, 
coarse,  and  woollen  ground.  Her  clothes  were 
indeed,  in  a  wretched  plight :  the  old  cloak  which 
she  had  thrown  around  her  was  tattered  and 
weather-stained,  a  dead  brown  had  stolen  over 
what  had  once  been  red,  and  even  the  grey  and 
blue  patches,  which  from  time  to  time  had  been 
stitched  over  its  many  rents,  were  gradually 
toning  down  into  the  faded  hue  of  the  original 
garment;  while  her  ragged  gown,  or  tunic, 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  age  and  colour  as 
her  patched  and  square-toed  shoes. 

The   different   articles   of  furniture,  which 
were  ranged  around  the  apartment,  were  of  a 

strange  mixture,  and,  when  taken  in  connection 
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with  the  forbidding  form  of  the  old  woman^  cal- 
culated to  create  the  very  reverse  to  a  favourable 
opinion*  On  a  mantel-piece,  carved  with  hide- 
ous heads  (and  which  had  doubtless  once  orna- 
mented some  old  monastery^)  stood  a  large  green 
hour-glass,  and  beside  it  the  polished  skull  of 
her  son  Reynold ;  it  was  a  boon  she  had  ob> 
tained  and  carefully  preserved  after  his  exe- 
cution ;  while  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place  was 
reared  a  broom  of  heather,  such  as  the  witches 
of  old  were  supposed  to  bestride  when  they  rode 
on  the  storms  of  midnight.  The  table,  which  had 
no  doubt  been  rescued  from  the  plunder  of  some 
neighbouring  convent,  was  solid  oak,  and  stood 
on  four  ponderous  carved  legs,  resembling 
cherubs:  one  leg,  however,  had  been  broken, 
and  a  rough  piece  of  timber  was  nailed 
over  the  full  cheeks  and  cross-wings,  of  this 
bodiless  supporter,  as  if  to  prevent  him  from 
flying.  A  broken  crucifix  was  also  partially 
revealed  in  one  comer,  although  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  conceal  it  by  a  pile  of  fire- 
wood, leaving,  thereby,   no  doubt  of  the  re- 
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ligion  professed  by  the  aged  inhabitant  of  the 
hut. 

On  the  wall  was  pasted  a  rude  wood-engrav- 
ing of  the  twelve  signs^  which  had  been  worked 
off  from  the  black  blocks  of  some  of  our  earliest 
printers.  From  various  parts  of  the  ceiling 
were  suspended  bunches  of  herbs,  and  along 
the  large  centre-beam,  the  dried  skins  of  a 
weasel,  pole-cat,  and  otter,  which  Reynold  the 
Ranger  had  himself  shot,  and  preserved.  They 
hung  just  as  he  had  lefl  them ;  and  when  the 
wind  blew  aloud,  they  swung  to  and  fro,  and 
cast  their  shadows  over  the  hour-glass,  and  his 
own  skull,  which  seemed  to  stand  ever  grinning 
upon  them.  A  heap  of  straw,  over  which  was 
thrown  a  ragged  covering,  stood  in  one  comer  of 
the  hut,  and  formed  the  couch  of  old  Duskena; 
a  tattered  curtain  stretched  along  a  string,  to 
ward  off  the  drauschts  from  this  miserable  rest- 
ing-place ;  but  the  lower  portion  of  it  was  worn 
and  torn  away,  and  only  in  one  or  two  places 
reached  down  to  the  floor.  A  similar  heap  of 
straw  was  thrown  together  in  another  comer ; 
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this  was  the  bed  of  her  grandson  Gilbert,  but 
he  rarely  found  leisure  to  occupy  it. 

The  old  woman  had  by  this  time  prepared 
the  supper,  which  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of 
rusty  yellow  bacon,  and  a  few  greasy  stems  of 
colewort  or  cabbage,  and  having  covered  it  up 
in  a  brown  earthen  vessel  with  a  wooden  tren- 
cher, she  trimmed  her  lamp,  and  sat  down  to 
peruse  a  well-thumbed,  and  black-lettered  mis- 
sal, which  contained  the  prayers  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Beside  her  sat  the  huge  black  cat, 
sometimes  looking  up  at  its  mistress,  then  again 
buttoning  its  eyes,  and  basking  in  the  warmth 
of  the  comfortable  fire.  She  was,  however, 
suddenly  aroused  by  a  low  knocking  at  the 
door,  a  sound  which  seemed  rather  to  solicit 
than  demand  admission,  when  concealing  the 
book  under  her  tattered  garments,  and  grasping 
the  bright  horn  hook  of  her  staff,  she  arose,  and 
dragged  her  bent  body  towards  the  door,  grumb- 
ling all  the  way  at  every  step  she  took. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

And  who  ]s  this  so  ftill  of  wicked  fidth, 
That  comes  to  take  his  council  from  the  stars : 
As  if  those  pnre  and  erer-shining  orbs, 
Were  only  made  to  register  his  fiite, 
Bon  on,  and  light  him  to  his  derilish  deeds. 

The  Fatdlitt. 

**  Hast  thou  come  to  disturb  me  at  this  late 
hour?"  said  the  old  woman,  pausing  before  the 
door,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  which  sounded 
like  the  wind,  whistling  through  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  tree. 

**  It  is  I,  good  mother,  Henry  Ward  our,  who 
have  great  need  of  your  council ;  pray  withdraw 
the  latch;"  was  answered  in  a  clear  but  tre- 
mulous voice,  which  sounded,  as  if  the  feelings 
of  the  speaker  were  deeply  agitated. 

Duskena  undid  the  wooden  bar,  and  gave 
admission  to  a  tall  handsome  youth,  whose 
years  had  not  yet  numbered  a  score  of  summers. 
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As  he  entered  the  hut^  he  took  off  the  rich  vel- 
vet cap,  which  had  covered  his  beautiful  brown 
hair,  that  was  twisted  in  scores  of  natural  curls, 
and  prostrating  one  knee  gracefully  upon  the 
floor,  the  old  woman  placed  her  hand  upon 
his  head,  and  said  in  a  solemn  voice,  ^'The 
good  saints  bless  thee,  my  son,  and  make  thee 
an  instrument  to  raise  the  Church  of  Christ, 
from  the  darkness  and  ruin  with  which  it  is  now 
blackened  and  desolated !" 

The  youth  arose,  shook  his  head,  sighed 
heavily,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
stood  for  several  moments,  in  silence. 

*'  I  have  heard  all,  my  son,'*  continued  Dus- 
kena,  again  securing  the  door,  and  drawing  forth 
a  rude  wooden  stool,  on  which  the  youth  seated 
himself,  while  the  old  woman  resumed  her 
chair ;  "  I  have  heard  all,  and  see  as  clearly  as 
if  the  book  of  fate  was  opened  before  me,  that 
it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  thou  shouldst  not 
take  to  wife  the  maiden  on  whom  thy  choice 
is  fixed;  the  very  difference  of  your  faiths  forbid 
it:  the  child  of  the  true  church  must  not  enter 
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into  an  alliance  with  an  heretic.  Henry  War- 
door,  thou  must  forget  her;  there  is  a  new  and 
evil  league  springing  up,  and  she  for  whom  thy 
heart  yeameth  is  doomed  to  become  a  victim  : — 
to  fail  a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  of  others. 
Even  thine  own  father,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  is 
opposed  to  thee,  and  the  crafty  Northumber- 
land is  raising  a  tower  which  shall  fall  down 
and  crush  him,  together  with  all  those  who  are 
aiding  to  build  it.'' 

"  Mother  !  good  mother  !"  said  the  youth, 
spiinging  from  his  seat,  and  throwing  himself 
on  his  kn^es  before  Duskena,  and  seizing  her 
withered  hand,  *'  Oh  !  tell  me  what  danger  it 
is  that  hovers  over  my  beloved,  that  I  may  fiy 
to  warn  her.  Oh !  did  you  but  know  all  her 
goodness,  her  gentleness,  her  piety ;  could  you 
but  see  her  innocence,  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  heart  free  from  all  guile,  and  selfishness ; 
could  you  but  look  into  her  face,  which  re- 
sembles heaven,  you  would  forget  that  she  be- 
lieved in  any  other  creed  than  that  of  angels, 
and  be  the  first  to  fly  and  save  her.''     He  ceased. 
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and  burying  his  face  in  the  old  hag's  ragged 
garments^  sobbed  deeply. 

As  the  old  woman  bent  over  him  in  silence, 
the  dim  light  from  the  lamp  fell  upon  her  dark 
features,  and  for  a  moment  the  deep  furrows  of 
her  brow  were  relaxed,  as  if  the  white  wings  of 
Pity,  in  passing  by,  had  thrown  their  light  for  an 
instant  upon  her  dusky  features,  then  hurried 
away  from  so  forbidding  a  resting  place,  and  left 
the  brown  brow  to  settle  again  into  its  stern 
composure.  "  Henry  Wardour/'  said  the  old 
woman,  at  length  breaking  the  painful  silence, 
'^  I  was  thy  foster-mother,  and  have  a  love  for 
thee,  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  her 
who  brought  thee  forth  with  all  a  mother's  pangs. 
I  loved  not  my  own  children  better  than  thy- 
self." She  raised  her  head  for  a  moment,  and 
gazed  upon  the  skull,  which  stood  grinning  on 
the  mantel-piece ;  while  a  darker  bronze  seemed 
to  fall  upon  her  countenance  as  she  proceeded. 
*^  I  pity  thee,  my  son,  but  my  love  for  thee, 
must  not  get  the  better  of  my  long-cherished 
revenge.    I  am  sorry  for  this  maiden,  whom  I 
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marvel  not  at  thy  following,  with  so  blinded  a 
passion,  since  no  one  giveth  her  an  evil  word ; 
but  I  have  sorrows  of  a  deeper  root,  nor,  were 
she  my  own  daughter,  would  I  save  her,  if  by 
her  means  I  could  work  out  my  deep-laid  ven- 
geance. But  above  all  these  do  I  seek  for  the 
re-establishment  of  our  ancient  faith,  and  it  can 
only  be  done  by  blood — by  blood!"  As  she 
repeated  the  last  words,  her  whole  frame  shook, 
and  she  raised  her  skinny  arms,  and  clenched 
her  withered  hands,  while  a  grim  and  hideous 
smile  faded  over  her  dusky  features,  and  gave 
to  her  the  look  of  an  evil  demon,  triumphing 
over  the  fall«of  some  soul  which  it  had  long 
tempted. 

The  young  lord  sprang  up  in  astonishment, 
and  felt  the  blood  run  cold  in  every  vein,  while 
he  gazed  upon  her ;  for  never  had  he  before  seen 
human  countenance  assume  so  diabolical  an  ex- 
pression; and  while  he  hesitated  whether  to 
remonstrate  with  her  further,  or  leave  the  hut, 
he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  thundering 
at  the  door,  which  seemed  as  if  the  intruder  had 
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a  great  inclination  to  beat  it  from  off  its  hinges, 
unless  it  was  speedily  opened. 

'^  Haste/'  said  the  old  woman,  arising  and 
withdrawing  a  sliding  door,  which  to  the  eye 
had  the  appearance  of  a  rough  wooden  par- 
tition, ^'  keep  thyself  as  mute  as  the  buck  when 
he  harboureth :  thou  wilt  soon  see  how  I  gather 
my  knowledge  of  coming  events.  Speak  not,  nor 
breathe  louder  than  a  bird ;  thou  mayest  hear 
something  which  shall  yet  be  of  service  to  thee." 
She  closed  the  door  and  muttered  to  herself, 
**  It  is  he,  I  will  hasten  the  work  of  vengeance, 
and  tumble  their  false  faith  to  the  ground. 
— Who  knocks  so  loud  at  this  unmeet  hour  ?  " 
added  she,  approaching  the  door. 

'^  It  is  I,  old  hag,"  muttered  a  stem  deep 
voice,  "  undo  the  door.*' 

''  Old  hag !  undo  the  door,"  ecnoed  the  old 
woman,  as  she  slowly  raised  the  bar,  and  gave 
entrance  to  the  daring  intruder;  *'  thou  wert  wont 
to  address  me  in  more  measured  terms,"  said 
she,  fixing  her  deep  penetrating  eyes  on  the 
visitor,  ^^  and  methinks  'good  mother'  would 
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have  come  from  thy  lips  with  a  better  grace." 
As  she  spoke,  a  close  observer  could  not  but 
have  remarked  the  suppressed  sneer  which 
rested  on  her  withered  lips,  and  the  glance  of 
contempt  with  which  her  censure  was  accom- 
panied. Nor  did  it  escape  the  keen  eyes  of 
Henry  Wardour,  as  he  stood  reconnoitering  the 
scene  through  a  crevice  in  the  partition. 

''  Good  mother,  or  good  devil,  whichever  thou 
likest  best,"  replied  the  visitor,  replacing  the 
dagger,  with  which  he  had  struck  the  door,  in 
his  belt,  and  throwing  his  richly  furred  cloak 
on  the  table,  as  he  added,  ''I  came  not  to 
quarrel  with  thee  in  the  choice  of  titles,  but 
have  a  deeper  game  to  decide  with  the  dice. 
Whose  soul  was  the  fiend  and  thee  quarrelling 
for  just  now?  methought  I  heard  the  Evil-one 
and  thyself  dispute  in  most  excellent  English." 

'^  Thou  hast  been  busied  with  the  wine-flask 
since  the  evening-meal,"  said  Duskena,  **  or 
thou  wouldst  not  have  come  so  brimful  of  false 
couragQ.  Wouldst  thou  wish  to  see  the  form 
of  him  I  held  converse  with  but  now  ?" 
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'^  No  !  no ! "  answered  the  intruder,  who  was 
none  other  than  Dudley,  the  all-powerful  Duke 
of  Northumberland :  and  was,  as  the  old  woman 
observed,  somewhat  flushed  with  wine,  though 
every  moment  he  lingered  seemed  to  abate  its 
influence.  ''Thou  seest  far  enough  into  the 
future  to  tell  who  will  next  be  advanced  or 
degraded,  and  I  doubt  not  but  for  thy  know- 
ledge thou  wilt  be  damned  hereafter.  Canst 
thou  not  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  errand  V 

**  Somerset  is  already  dead,"  replied  the  old 
hag,  with  scornful  and  cool  effrontery,  '^  and  as 
his  blood  is  upon  thine  head,  I  cannot  think 
that  thou  comest  to  me,  to  torture  his  soul  after 
death,  believing  that  thy  considerate  vengeance 
is  willing  to  stop  at  the  grave,  seeing  that  it 
cannot  extend  further.  Or,  perchance,  thou 
wouldst  consult  with  me  for  a  favourable  time 
to  put  to  death  the  persecuted  bishops,  who  have 
too  long  encumbered  the  Tower :  or,  mayhap, 
wouldst  have  me  find  out  the  deepest  donjon 
in  the  land,  that  thou  mayest  put  both  the 
princesses  out  of  harm's- way.    Or,  say,"  added 
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she,  fixing  her  glance  on  the  duke,  as  if  she 
would  read  bis  heart,  ''  does  thy  loving  kindness 
extend  to  the  young  and  sickly  king,  and  hast 
come  to  seek  my  aid  to  shorten  his  sufferings  ? 
Whichever  it  may  be,  thou  canst  not  fail  to 
prosper  in  it,  for  at  this  time,  thy  star  is  in  the 
ascendant.*' 

''  Thon  readest  not  my  mission  aright,"  said 
the  Duke,  suppressing  his  rising  wrath,  '*  though 
it  would  indeed  advantage  me  somewhat  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  young  king  will  again  re- 
cover. But  what  thinkest  thou,"  continued  he, 
raising  his  voice,  '^  if  I  come  to  drag  thee  forth 
to  trial  for  a  foul-mouthed  witch,  and  a  mis- 
believer ?  Have  thy  stars  told  thee  aught  of  this? 
hast  thou  never  seen  a  burning  stake  in  the  tail 
of  the  flaming  comet  that  rules  thy  destiny  ?" 

''Thou  wouldstnot  linger  long  behind  me  an' 
I  made  a  fair  confession,"  answered  the  old 
beldame,  undaunted  ;  "  but  thou  knowest  what 
store  I  set  by  thy  threats.  And  now  what  is 
thy  business  with  me  ?" 

The  duke  was  rather  startled  by  the  sudden 
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and  solemn  manner  in  which  the  question  was 
put^  and  placing  his  hand  in  the  breast  of  his 
rich  doublet,  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  floor 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  collect  his  thoughts.  The  old  woman 
kept  her  keen  glance  rivetted  upon  him  while 
she  rested  upon  her  staff,  and  as  her  figure  was 
almost  bent  double,  she  had  to  raise  her  bushy 
eye-brows,  and  draw  up  the  dark  pupils,  that 
she  might  watch  the  working  of  his  fine  counte- 
nance ;  and  as  she  thus  set  him  like  a  wild  cat 
about  to  spring  upon  its  prey,  his  eye  shifted 
its  gaze  from  the  floor,  and  looked  full  and 
steadfastly  upon  her.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  individuals  was  very  striking.  The  fine 
manly  countenance  of  Northumberland,  marked 
with  the  lines  of  pride ;  the  broad  nostril,  curled 
lip,  ample  forehead,  and  clear  penetrating  grey 
eye,  all  lit  and  animated  as  he  gazed  upon 
Duskena,  seemed  to  look  more  handsome,  be- 
side the  stem,  dark,  and  forbidding  features  of 
the  wrinkled  hag.  The  contrast  was  also 
heightened  by  bis  tall  and  erect  figure,  with 
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the  broad  chest  thrown  forward,  and  set  off  to 
advantage  by  the  rich  green  doublet,  his  trunk 
hose  of  costly  crimson  velvet,  slashed  with  white 
silk,  while  his  square-toed  shoes  were  also  or- 
namented after  the  same  fashion.  At  length 
the  colour  mounted  his  cheek,  and  the  dark 
spot  gathered  on  his  broad  intellectual  brow,  as 
he  eyed  the  old  woman  thus  narrowly,  and  found 
that  her  glance  quailed  not,  and  raising  his 
voice  in  a  more  solemn  tone  than  he  had  hitherto 
spoken  in,  he  said,  ''  Old  woman,  or  old 
witch,  both  of  which  I  believe  thou  art,  if  I 
once  find  that  thou  art  tampering  with  me,  by 
Him  that  died  on  the  tree,  I  will  have  that 
withered  body  of  thine  chained  to  a  stake,  and 
without  giving  thee  time  to  mutter  a  prayer,  or 
even  allowing  thee  the  bare  form  of  a  trial,  con- 
sume thy  every  limb  to  ashes." 

Without  once  shifting  her  position,  or  remov- 
ing her  firm-set  eyes  from  the  countenance  of 
the  angry  nobleman,  the  old  woman  replied, 
**  Dudley,  I  fear  thee  not;  I  despise  thy  threats. 
Thinkest  thou/'  added  she,  with   the   utmost 
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sconii ''  that  my  life  is  so  filled  with  .'pleasure 
that  I  fear  to  die,  or  that  if  thy  hatred  to  me 
should  prevail  on  the  young  king  to  turn  me  out 
of  this  miserable  hut,  and  send  me  a  house- 
less beggar  upon  yonder  wild  heath ,  that  I 
should  fare  worse  than  the  hundreds  of  those 
wandering  children  of  the  tnxf  Church,  who  have 
betaken  themselves  to  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  now  beg  their  daily  bread  ?  I  tell  thee, 
proud  duke,  that  I  fear  thee  not.  It  was  thy 
gold  that  tampered  with  the  false  witnesses, 
who  swore  away  the  life  of  Somerset ;  they  are 
now  in  thine  own  service ;  beware  that  they  sell 
not  thee : — even  the  knave  Cecil,  Judas-like,  be- 
trayed his  master ;  look  to  it  that  he  gives  thee 
not  in  barter  to  the  next  bidder.  Heretic 
though  Somerset  was,  he  raised  the  grovelling 
*  secretary  from  the  dust,  and  the  base  dog  bit 
the  hand  that  fed  him.  Thou  art  even  now 
seeking  to  prop  this  new  religion,  by  raising 
another  to  the  throne,  when  Edward  has  gone, 
and  withholding  the  rights  from  the  Princess 
Mary.     It  may  comfort  thee  to  know  that  thou 
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shall  succeed  for  a  time ;  but,  remember,  that 
the  hoar  of  vengeance  will  assuredly  come,  that 
the  very  measures  thou  art  now  adopting  will 
hasten  it.  Again,  what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 
tell  me  thy  wishes ;  for  although  I  am  thine 
enemy,  I  will  deal  fairly  with  thee,  well  know- 
ing, that  whatsoever  thou  doest  will  but  hasten 
the  mighty  change." 

''Thou  art  a  stubborn  and  fearful  hag," 
said  the  duke,  struck  with  the  bold  bearing  and 
firmness  of  the  old  woman ;  ''  but  I  come  not 
to  quarrel  with  thee,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
let  thee  feel  the  weight  of  mine  anger,  when  I 
find  that  thou  hast  played  me  false."  Then 
pausing  for  a  while,  he  said  "Whether  thy 
power  be  from  hell  or  heaven,  I  know  not,  but 
thou  hast  before  told  me  my  fate ;  canst  thou 
now  tell  me  how  long  the  young  king  has  to 
liye  ?" 

"  But  a  brief  space,"  replied  Duskena ;  •*  the 
grains  of  sand  in  his  glass  are  numbered ;  he 
will  never  see  the  golden  harvest  wave  again ; 
the  merry  nights  ye  have  kept  up  at  yonder 

VOL.  I.  c 
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palace  of  late,  have  shortened  his  days.  It 
needeth  no  prophet  to  foretell  this.  I  heard  his 
deep  and  hollow  cough  when  he  last  chased  the 
fallow  deer,  and  said  '  The  voice  of  death  is  now 
speaking  within  thee.' " 

*'  Can  thy  wisdom  see  aught  in  the  future  that 
concemeth  myself?''  said  the  Duke,  after  having 
long  pondered  upon  what  she  said ;  for,  like  too 
many  of  the  nobles  of  that  age,  he  was  imbued 
with  superstitious  feelings,  and  believed  that 
the  old  hag  could  foresee  commg  events;  — 
"  aught,"  continued  he,  "  that  foretelleth  of 
death  or  marnage,  advancement  or  abasement, 
Aveal  or  woe  ?'* 

*^  Not  to  thyself  alone,"  said  Duskena,  scowl- 
ing darkly  as  she  spoke,  ''  although  thy  planet 
will  traverse  the  eighth  and  twelfth  houses  ere 
long,  and  others  in  whose  fates  thou  art  in- 
terested shall  come  in  conjunction,  and  some  in 
opposition;  thy  fate  will  be  subject  to  every 
aspect." 

''  And  will  no  mighty  honours  shower  down 
their  light  upon  these  cross  and  gloomy  pur- 
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poses,"  enquired  the  Duke, — "  nothing  sweeten 
the  struggles  and  dangers  of  these  coming 
events  ?•' 

^'  All,  for  a  time,  will  fall  out  as  thou  wouldst 
have  it,"  answered  Dnskena,  with  a  malicious 
grin.  '^  Have  I  not  told  thee  thy  planet  is  in  the 
ascendant  ?  But  remember,  it  is  swift  of  course, 
and  that  its  retrogra^fttion  will  be  more  rapid 
than  its  rise.    Thou  aspirest  to  bring  the  crown 

into  thy  family ;  it  shall  be  done ;  thou  shalt  not 
meet  with  any  let  for  a  time  but  such  as  thou 
canst  master ;  thy  gold  will  corrupt  the  base, 
thy  power  overawe  the  proud.  Thou  wilt  suc- 
ceed in  wedding  the  maiden,  Jane  Grey,  to  thy 
son  Guildford,  although  hearts  will  bleed,  and 
fibres  be  torn  asunder  to  accomplish  thy  wishes, 
and  that  blood  will  still  remain  unwashed  from 
the  crown  which  thou  art  aiming  to  place  upon 
her  head.  The  feelings  of  the  people  will 
be  against  thee ;  their  opposition  will  roll  along 
like  a  strong  current,  which  at  last  will  over- 
whelm thee." 
While  she  was  speaking,  a  deep  groan  was 

c  2 
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heard  from  the  recess,  which  caused  the  Dnke 
to  look  hurriedly  round,  and  half  draw  his  sword 
from  the  sheath,  when,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  danger,  he  thus  proceeded : 

*'  Old  woman,  I  would  rather  have  heard  more 
fovourable  things  from  thy  lips,  although  I  fear 
not  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties,  such  as 
thou  foreseest  will  beset  «uy  path.  I  need  not 
warn  thee  to  secresy ;  thine  own  safety  depends 
upon  it.  Here  is  gold  for  thy  advice,''  added 
he,  throwing  down  a  handful  of  broad  pieces  on 
the  table:  "  with  these  thou  mayest  either  feed 
thyself,  or  the  famished  priests  with  whom  thou 
art  in  league.  But  remember,  and  let  not  thy 
mercenaries  cross  my  path ;  if  thou  doest,  death 
is  both  their  doom  and  thine.''  So  saying,  he 
threw  the  rich  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  held  up 
his  finger  as  he  left  the  hut,  and  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  was  soon  lost  among  the  long 
grass,  as  he  retraced  his  way  to  the  palace. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Painter.    Oh !  then,  I  see  that  God  most  right  me 
For  my  murdered  boo. 

Hiertmymo.  How !  was  thy  son  murdered  ? 

Pmnter,    Ay,  sir,  no  man  did  hold  a  son  so  dear. 

Hieran.     YfhaXf  not  as  thme  ? — that's  a  lie. 

As  massy  as  the  earth  I  I  had  a  son, 

Whose  least  unvalued  hair  did  weigh 

A  thousand  of  thy  son's; — and  he  was  murdered. 

*    ♦    *    ♦    Go  in  doors,  go. 

And  this  good  fellow  here  and  I 

Will  range  this  hideous  orchard  up  and  down, 

Like  two  she-lions  reaved  of  their  young. 

The  Spanish  Tragedy* 

No  sooner  had  the  Duke  departed,  than  the 
old  woman  withdrew  the  sliding  door,  and  the 
young  nobleman  re-entered  the  apartment,  with 
a  blanched  cheek  and  troubled  look.  But, 
however  much  the  lover*s  fears  might  oppress 
him,  he  could  not  avoid  remarking  the  sudden 
change  which  had  come  over  Duskena,  for 
there  was  now  a  fierce  fire  in  her  eye,  and  an 
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apparent  firmness  in  her  step,  as  she  hobbled  up 
and  down  the  hut,  waving  her  skinny  arms,  and 
exclaiming,  ^^  The  poison  works  well ;  I  have 
filled  every  crevice  of  his  capacious  stomach 
with  it ;  now  he  will  swell  under  his  blowing 
dignities,  till  his  ambition  bursts  him,  and  with 
him  will  fall  all  whom  I  hate.  A  few  more 
moonSy  and  my  cup  of  vengeance  will  be  filled 
to  the  brim,  and  I  shall  revel  in  my  revenge." 
And  the  old  hag  laughed  aloud,  a  shrill  fiend- 
ish laugh,  which  fell  with  a  frightful  sound  on 
the  lover's  heart,  and  chilled  his  very  blood. 

''Good  mother,''  said  he,  in  a  conciliating 
tone,  with  much  ado,  smothering  his  disgust, 
'*  it  giveth  me  great  pain  to  see  one  of  thy 
years,  and  one  so  near  the  grave,  cherishing 
thoughts  of  vengeance  in  place  of  healing  those 
wounds,  which  are  already  eating  so  deeply 
into  the  state.  Methinks  that  religion  which 
thou  didst  endeavour  to  instil  into  my  mind 
when  a  child,  teacheth  thee  to  follow  a  difierent 
course  to  that  which  thou  art  now  pursuing." 
The  young  lord  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  for 
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he  bad  hitherto  looked  up  to  the  old  woman  with 
veoerationy  hallowed  by  a  pity  which  he  had 
ever  felt  for  her  troubles.  ' 

**  Henry  Wardour/'  said  the  misguided  old 
woman,  pausing  full  before  him,  ''seek  not  to 
turn  aside  the  fierce  current  of  my  vengeance ; 
they  are  the  enemies  of  our  faith  against  whom 
it  is  directed,  and  it  is  written  that  they  shall 
perish.  Behold  this  skull,"  added  she,  seizing 
it  with  her  withered  claw,  and  pressing  it  to 
her  skinny  lips,  while  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell 
full  upon  the  polished  bone — ''This  is  all  that 
I  have  left  of  my  son,  saving  his  painful 
image  that  still  lives  in  the  ungrateful  boy, 
Gilbert,  —  this  is  all  that  remains  of  what  I 
once  madly  loved.  Yes,"  continued  she,  rais- 
ing her  shrill  voice,  "  and  often  in  the  stormy 
night,  when  the  old  trees  have  been  clashing 
their  gnarled  boughs  together,  I  have  heard  it 
call  aloud  to  me  for  vengeance, — have  heard  it 
give  shriek  for  shriek  with  the  howling  blast, 
and  demand  destruction  on  the  heads  of  all 
these  spoilers  of  our  holy  altars.     Ah !"  added 
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she,  holding  it  from  (her  at  arms  lengthy  while 
the  youth  involuntarily  drew  back,  '^  here  grew 
those  dark  ringlets,  which  I  have  so  often 
dandled  with  when  he  sat  a  child  upon  my 
knee !  —  The  grave  has  consumed  them  all 
but  one,  and  that  I  still  carry  nearest  my 
heart,  where  it  is  ever  pleading  for  revenge. 
Here  rested  those  rosy  lips,  which  I  have  a 
thousand  times  kissed,  and  which,  when  he  had 
grown  to  manhood,  were  never  borne  to  his 
pallet  without  a  farewell  salute  for  the  night. 
Where  are  they  now !  My  own  eyes  watched 
them  day  after  day  as  they  blackened  in 
the  sun  above  my  roof-tree,  and  my  own 
heart's  blood  grew  darker  as  they  changed.  I 
had  a  daughter  too,''  added  she,  dashing  a 
scalding  tear  from  her  cheek,  '^  but  they  have 
left  me  no  remnant  of  her  to  mourn  over :  her 
fair  body  was  burnt  to  ashes  at  the  stake, 
an  accursed  hand  signed  the  deed."  She 
replaced  the  skull  upon  the  shelf,  threw  her- 
self into  the  rickety  old  chair,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands. 
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**  Thy  sorrows  have  indeed  been  great,  good 
mother,''  said  the  noble  youth,  approaching 
her,  **  bat  oh  !  bethink  thee  how  many  beside 
thyselfhave  at  this  time  troubles  weighty  enough 
to  bow  them  to  the  dust.  But  I  am  ill  adapted 
to  give  thee  comfort/'  added  he,  with  a  sigh, 
''who,  myself,  come  to  seek  it  at  thy  hands." 

''Thou  hast  heard  all,"  replied  Duskena, 
in  some  measure  regaining  her  composure,  for 
sorrow  had  ploughed  channels  overdeep  in  her 
heart  to  let  the  tide  of  grief  flow  long,  —  chan- 
nels down  which  her  passions  raced  like  cata- 
racts, headlong,  fierce,  and  terrible — "Thou 
hast  heard  all ;  art  thou  strong  enough  to  op- 
pose thy  might  against  the  all-powerful  Duke  I 
for  thy  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  youth  and 
many  virtues,  misbeliever  though  she  be,  I  wish 
that  his  ambition  had  fixed  upon  a  less  worthy 
sacrifice.  But  her  innocence  will  save  her, 
trust  me,  no  harm  can  befall  the  Lady  Jane 
Gfrey.  Thou  mayst  watch  over  her  safety, 
nay,  thou  hast  my  consent  to  warn  her  of  the 
storm  that  is  gathering.     But  remember,  she 
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can  never  be  thy  wife ;  the  king,  the  council, 
thy  own  father,  are  all  in  a  masked  league 
against  thee ;  the  crafty  Cecil  is  already  deep  in 
the  plot ;  they  bare  their  councils  to  me,  fools 
that  they  are,  as  if  the  helm  of  fate  was  in  my 
own  handy  and  this  shrivelled  arm  alone  could 
guide  their  over-laden  bark.  But  I  talk  to 
thee  in  parables.'' 

"Can  I  save  her?'*  said  the  noble  youth, 
whose  attention  had,  indeed,  for  the  last  few 
moments  been  entirely  abstracted  with  other 
thoughts,  and  who  was  as  free  ft'om  all  selfish 
motives  as  it  is  possible  for  aught  human  to  be, 
resolving  in  an  instant  that  if  he  could  not  wear 
her  like  a  bright  gem  in  his  own  bosom,  he 
would  at  least  watch  over  her  safety. 

*'  Thou  mustbut  warn  her,"  said  theold  woman, 
"  and  I  would  give  up  half  my  hopes  of  ven- 
geance, to  see  thy  cheek  wear  again  its  natural 
bloom.  But  beware  that  Northumberland  dis- 
covers not  thy  intent;  there  are  numbers  of 
ruffians  who  feed  daily  at  his  board,  and  spend 
his  gold  in  the  taverns,  who  have  ever  their 
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daggers  ready  at  bis  beck.  Thou  hadst  better 
leave  her  to  fitte.  She  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
over  whom  nor  thou,  nor  I,  have  at  present 
contronl/' 

'^  Mother/'  said  the  brave  youth,  his  fine 
features  crimsoning^  and  his  eye  kindling  as  he 
spoke,  and  giving  him  a  look,  which  a  sculptor 
might  have  copied  for  the  features  of  a  god, 
'^I  set  but  light  store  by  my  life,  when  weighed 
beside  her  safety.  I  love  her,  my  own  heart 
only  knows  how  madly,  how  devoutly,  and 
every  drop  of  blood  that  now  flows  through  it, 
will  I  willingly  shed  in  her  service.  Yea,  al- 
though she  never  can  be  mine  !"  A  deep  sob 
checked  for  a  moment  his  utterance ;  but  by  a 
powerful  effort  he  checked  his  swelling  heart,  and 
again  proceeded.  '^  I  may  not  feel  so  deeply,  so 
acutely,  for  poor  Reynold  as  yourself;  although 
he  first  taught  me  to  bend  bow,  wield  a  sword, 
and  take  aim  with  the  deadly  pistol.  I  have 
paid  my  tribute  of  tears  to  the  memory  of  my 
foster-sister,  with  whom  I  have  many  a  time 
wandered  in  childhood  to  gather  wild-berries  in 
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you  are  unacquainted  wi 
tues,  to  which  my  iieart  is  captiv 
but  know  her  as  I  do,  had  you  b 
speak,  basked  in  the  light  of  b 
countenance,  felt  her  innocent  hea 
with  its  goodness,  seen  how  much 
beauty  were  allied   to  purity  and 
might  become  an  angel;  even  yoi 
vengeance  would   be  thrown  aside, 
would  be  ready  to  rush   and  save 
the  ruin  which  already  threatens  1 
you  will  not, — you  cannot  feel  what  I 
He  ceased,  sat  himself  down  upon  the  i 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

''  Henry  !  dear  to  me  as  my  own 
said  Duskena,  now  deeply  moved,  '' 
a  feebli^  nW  — — 
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shadow  wrought  into  an  imaginary  and  fearful 
reality  by  their  own  blindness.  My  passions 
are  only  kindled  when  vengeance  seems  stand* 
ing  at  the  threshold.  I  was  wont  to  sit  down 
and  weep  even  as  thou  dost  now.  I  have  shed 
tears  enow  to  drown  a  thousand  troubles,  but 
not  to  quench  my  revenge :  it  grew  on  tearless 
and  dry,  like  the  knotted  and  giant  oaks  that 
still  shoot  amid  the  cold  and  pebbly  heights 
of  this  parky  sterner  and  harder  for  want  of 
moisture,  until  it  seemed  rooted  in  iron !  Thou 
art  one  of  the  few  living  beings  that  I  feel  pity 
for :  the  boy  Gilbert  I  have  nursed  up  like  a 
wolfs  cub  for  vengeance.  I  almost  marvel 
why  I  should  be  mixed  up  in  these  forthcoming 
events ;  but  wrongs  are  bitter  fruit  to  store  up, 
and  will  keep  through  many  a  winter.  I  would 
stretch  out  my  arm  to  save  this  maiden  for  thy 
sake,  had  I  but  the  power  to  do  it ;  but  I  am 
no  stranger  to  the  character  of  her  cruel  and 
deep-designing  mother,  who  will  drive  her  into 
the  golden  net  which  Northumberland  has  al- 
ready prepared  for  her.     No!  thou  must  forget 
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lMt»  MY  ton ;  it  has  long  been  the  dream  of  the 
jhMiig  ^^^Sf  ^  prepare  the  way  for  her  be- 
«^i«uiiig  queen  after  his  death.  Heaven  curse 
him  !**  added  she,  with  a  bitterness  that  made 
ike  young  nobleman  shudder.  ^'  The  shallow 
boy  thinks  to  prop  up  this  new  creed,  on  which 
hit  heart  seems  fixed,  by  her  means ;  but  there 
are  longer  heads  than  either  his  own  or  this 
upstart  Duke's  to  over-reach.  But  thy  thoughts 
are  wandering  to  her  even  now,  thou  payest  no 
regard  to  my  sayings." 

"  The  birds  are  already  astir  on  the  branches/' 
said  the  anxious,  but  hopeless  lover,  ''and  since 
thou  canst  not  aid  me,  it  is  time  that  I  were 
gone.  I  may  at  least  prepare  her  for  what  is 
in  store.  If  I  cannot  save  her,  I  may  yet 
render  her  some  service,  although  I  perish  in 
attempting  it,  and  death  without  her  will, 
indeed,  be  welcome."  So  saying  he  looped  his 
rich  doublet  up  to  the  very  throat,  thrust  tlie 
pistols  and  dagger  still  further  into  his  belt,  and 
gathering  the  sword  under  his  arm,  traversed 
the  wet  and  winding  paths  of  the  Dark  Valley, 
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and  crossed  the  park  in  the  chilly  day-break, 
with  a  feverish  brow  and  an  aching  heart.  Dus- 
kena  lifted  up  her  wrinkled  hands  to  bless  him 
as  he  departed,  then  retired  to  her  straw  pallet, 
to  dream  oyer  her  long  and  deeply-cherished 
lerenge. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


We  have  strict  ilatutee,  and  most  bitiog  laws, 
(The  needful  bita  and  curbs  to  h«ad-stn>i^  steed*.) 


A  JOUBNBY  from  Greenwich  to  London,  in  the 
year  1563,  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  True, 
there  were  roads  in  abundance,  such  as  they 
were,  from  the  deep  rutted  lane  that  went  wind- 
ing into  Bermondsey,  to  the  present  old  Dover- 
road,  which  ran  through  the  miry  streets  of  the 
ancient  borough  of  Southwark,  beside  number- 
less bridle  and  footpaths,  across  the  low  marshy 
land  around  Deep-ford  or  Deptford,  as  it  is  now 
called.  Boats  were  also  ever  in  readiness  at 
the  old  palace-stairs,  and  day  and  night,  num- 
bers of  weather-beaten  tars  were  constantly  on 
the   look-out  for  a   fare  before    the   "Roy&l 
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Harry/'  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  old 
tavem,  which  then  stood  adjoining  the  palace, 
and  on  its  sign  bore  a  rude  painting  of  the  large 
ship  of  war,  from  which  it  was  called. 

Day  was  fast  breaking,  and  the  first  faint 
streaks  of  light  already  flashed  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Thames,  as  Lord  Wardour  reached 
the  ancient  landing-place,  from  whence  so  many 
kings  had  embarked.  The  watermen  ceased 
tbeir  rocking  motion,  as  the  sound  of  footsteps 
approached,  and  withdrew  their  tarry  hands 
from  their  bosoms,  while  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"  Boat,  your  honour? — just  have  time  to  shoot 
the  bridge  before  the  tide  turns." 

^  Shut  your  foul-weather  jaws,  Jack,"  said 
another.  **  How  the  devil  do  you  know  his 
honour's  going  so  far?  Perhaps  your  worship 
only  wants  putting  ^across,  and  Til  do  it  in  a 
jiffy,  in  the  tight  little  Nancy,"  added  he, 
edging  closer  to  the  youth,  as  he  spoke.  But 
Wardour,  without  replying,  leaped  into  the  first 
boat,  and  bade  the  sailor  make  good  speed  to 
London.     No  sooner  did  the  others  perceive 
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that  their  chance  of  the  fare  was  gone,  than  they 
began  the  attack  right  and  left,  both  upon  their 
comrade  and  his  passenger. 

''  Land  him  at  the  shipwright's  at  Rother- 
hithe/'  said  one  of  the  disappointed  applicants, 
**  he'll  make  a  famous  figure-a-head^  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  dark  without  painting." 

''  The  wind  would  never  blow  within  a  mile 
of  him/'  said  another,  '*  he  smells  so  cursedly  of 
court  scents." 

"  Drop  your  gab,"  said  an  old  man,  *M  see  a 
gale  brewing  in  the  young  blood's  face ;  he 
looks  as  stormy  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  by 
gad,  if  he  leaps  ashore  again,  and  unlooses  the 
brace  of  bulldogs  in  his  belt,  he'll  rattle  some 
of  your  cannisters." 

The  hint  was  taken  in  good  time,  for  the 
blood  had  already  mounted  the  young  man's 
cheek,  and  he  was  preparing  to  leap  ashore, 
when  their  rude  jests  were  thus  put  a  stop  to. 

Lord  Wardour's  thoughts  were  too  much 
engrossed  with  more  important  matters  than  to 
pay  attention  to  the  waterman's  long  account. 
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of  the  strange  fish  which  had  appeared  off  the 
NorCy  and  the  two  dolphins  which  were  seen  the 
day  before  sporting  abreast  off  Black  wall.  Nor 
did  the  war»  and  bloodshed,  and  death,  which 
his  garrulous  companion  prophesied  they  had 
come  to  give  warning  of,  in  the  least  arrest  his 
attention.  They  came  in  sight  of  old  London 
bridge,  just  as  the  sun  was  gilding  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  houses  which  overhung  or  stood 
upon  it,  and  as  the  tide  was  already  turning, 
and  the  passage  of  the  bridge  could  not  he  ac- 
complished without  considerable  danger,  they 
landed  at  Fish-hill  stairs.  The  young  lord 
threaded  his  way  through  one  or  two  of  the  old 
arched  passages  which  narrowed  the  circuit  to 
Cheapside,  passed  that  long  and  even  then  popu- 
lous street,  the  old  wooden  cross  of  St.  Paul's . 
and  the  huge  building  itself,  which  rose  high 
with  its  woodeiL  spire  above  the  surrounding 
houses,  and  reached  Ludgate-street  as  the 
watchmen  were  extinguishing  the  lights  in  the 
smoky  cressets.  His  progress  vms,  however, 
arrested  by  a  well  known  voice  calling  upon 
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hhn  from  out  of  a  crowd  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
people,  who  were  assembled  before  the  St. 
John's  head  on  Ludgate  hill.  Lord  Wardour 
drew  up,  and  to  his  amazement  beheld  Gilbert, 
the  grandson  of  Duskena,  struggUng  to  release 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  a  red-nosed  pot- 
bellied man  who,  in  spite  of  kicking  and 
twisting,  still  retained  a  firm  hold  of  the  collar 
of  Gilbert's  ragged  doublet. 

"  How  now  ?"  said  Wardour,- stepping  boldly 
into  the  centre  of  the  little  group,  and  accosting 
the  unfortunate  Gilbert,  whose  roguish  features 
assumed  a  peculiar  expression,  when  he  saw  such 
unexpected  and  powerful  aid  at  hand.  '*  What 
new  scrape  hast  thou  got  into  now  ?  It  is  but 
two  nights  agone  that  I  gave  bail  for  thee  to 
the  City-watch." 

'*  It  is  no  great  matter,  my  lord,"  replied 
Gilbert,  whose  very  looks  proclaimed  him  a 
vagabond  ;  one  of  that  class  who  have  forsworn 
all  work,  and  are  determined  to  take  things  easy, 
let  the  world  move  as  it  may, — ''no  great  matter ; 
but  this  fellow  is  bent  upon  making  me  a 
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drawer,  whether  I  will  or  no.  And  I  know  no 
rule  whereby  I  should  be  compelled  to  aid  in 
killing  people,  by  serving  out  his  muddy  ale,  or 
giving  them  the  gripes  with  his  crab-verjuicei 
which  he  miscalls  wine." 

'^  He  is  a  base  variety  my  lord/'  said  the  host, 
shaking  him  ;  ''  a  sturdy  beggar  whom  I  have 
known  of  old  ;  and  I  claim  him  by  the  statute- 
book.  My  name  is  Ninion  Saunders,  master  of 
this  tavern/'  continued  he,  pointing  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  on  the  overhanging  gable  of  which 
was  the  sign  of  St.  John's  Head.  "I  pay 
watch  and  ward,  king's  dues,  and  corporation 
claims,  and  now  lay  such  claim  to  this  lazy 
knave  as  the  law  giveth  me." 

^'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  statute 
thou  seekest  to  establish  thy  right  to  his  per- 
son," said  the  young  nobleman,  '^believing  him 
(unless  he  hath  committed  some  misdemeanour) 
to  be  as  free  as  myself." 

"  You  know  not  the  law,  my  lord,"  said 
Ninion,  making  such  a  bow  as  only  a  host  of 
the  olden  time  could  make ;  '^  he  is  poor^  ergo. 
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he  is  a  vagabond.     He  came  into  my  parlour 
last  night  to  beg  a  draught  of  old  October, 
ergo,  he  is  a  beggar,  and  had  not  wherewith  to 
pay  for  what  he  called  for.     Now  what  saith 
the  act  passed  within  the  present  year?"  and 
fumbling  in  his  huge  leathern  pocket,  he  drew 
forth  several  pieces  of  soiled  parchment,  and 
read  as  follows  "  *  Samuel  Syston : — Item,  one 
pint  of  Rhenish,'  —  no  that  is   not  it — *To 
William  Modeley,  carpenter,  for  repairing  the 
shovel  board,  item' — no,  it  is  here,  copied  in 
my  own  hand  from  Alderman  Guttle's  statute- 
book —  'Edward  the   Sixth,  by  the   grace  of 
Grod'  and  so  on — 'It  is  enacted  that  hence- 
forth every  person,  not  impotent,  and  not  having 
any  visible  regular  means  of  living,  found  loiter- 
ing or  wandering  about,  and  not  seeking  work, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  vagabond,  and  may  be 
seized  and  set  to  work  by  any  one  willing  to 
give  him  meat  and  drink  for  his  services  ;  that 
if  he  run  away,  he  shall  be  branded  on  the 
breast  with  the  letter  V,'  for  villain,  vagabond, 
very  varlet,  or  whatever  way  you  like  to  inter- 
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pret  it,  my  masters/'  added  he,  looking  round 
on  the  audience  who  now  encircled  him ;  '' '  and 
forther,  that  be  be  judged  to  be  a  slave  to  bis 
employer  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  said  master,  only 
giving  the  said  slave  bread  and  water,  or 
small  drink,  and  such  refuse  of  meat  as  he 
shall  think  fit,  to  force  him  to  work,  by  beat« 
ing,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and 
labour,  how  vile  so  ever  it  be,  as  he  shall  put 
him  unto.* " 

''  May  God's  curse  fall  upon  all  the  framers 
of  such  brutal  laws,"  said  a  joiner  who 
had  stopped  a  moment  to  listen  with  the 
saw  in  his  hand,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  his 
labour;  then  clutching  the  handle  of  the  saw 
tighter,  and  grumbling  deeper  to  himself, 
passed  on. 

^'  Who  speaks  against  the  laws  ?"  said 
Ninion ;  there  was  no  answer,  and  he  read  on. 
"  '  And  further,  that  if  the  said  slave  runs 
away  again,  he  shall  be  branded  on  the  fore- 
head, or  the  ball  of  the  cheek  with  the  letter 
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S|  and  be  adjudged  a  slave  to  bis  master  for 
ever:  and  finally,  if  be  run  away  again,  he  sball 
be  held  to  be  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  the  pains 
of  death." 

The  old  host  read  the  act  aright,  for  such 
was  the  law  in  force  at  this  period  against 
beggars,  and  with  but  few  modifications  re- 
mained so,  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  master  of  St.  John's 
Head,  folding  up  the  parchment,  and  putting  it 
in  his  pocket, ''  I  have  no  wish  to  put  in  force 
any  part  of  this  law,  although  it  giveth  me  a 
full  claim  to  his  body ;  but  if  the  knave  will 
abide  with  me,  (for  I  like  his  wit,  vagabond 
though  he  be,)  he  shall  eat  and  drink  of  the  best, 
and  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  day  that  he 
became  drawer  to  Ninion  Saunders,  at  the  St. 
John's  Head,  Ludgate  Street.  Speak  I  the 
thing  that  is  fair,  my  masters  ?" 

^'  All  fair !  all  fair !"  replied  half  a  dozen  of 
the  bystanders,  whose  names  might  be  spelt  at 
full  behind  mine  host's  parlour  door,  each 
placed  above  his  own  unpaid  reckoning. 
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^WeW,  what  sayest  thou  to  this  proposal, 
Gilbert?"  said  the  young  nobleman  ;  ''methinks 
thou  mightest  manage  to  lead  a  merry  and  an 
easy  life  with  this  worthy  host;  he  speaketh 
thee  fairly :  but  choose  for  thyself/'  added  he ; 
"  he  shall  not  detain  thee  another  moment  if  it 
be  against  thy  wilL** 

"  Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  said  Gilbert, 
hesitating  a  moment,  **  I  dare  at  fmy  hour 
match  my  light  heels  against  his  barreKbelly, 
when  1  am  wearied  of  his  service.  And  as  he 
gave  me  a  good  supper,  and  I  have  passed  a 
merry  night  at  his  expense,  why  I  will  e'en 
turn  drawer  for  a  time,  of  my  own  free  will. 
You,  my  lord,  will  tell  granny  that  I  have 
taken  up  a  new  trade,"  and  kicking  up  his 
faeels^  he  exclaimed,  ^  So  height  Gilbert,  for  the 
wine  pots." 

"  Pots,  Gilbert  —  Pots  !"  shouted  the  by- 
standers ;  '*  that  shall  henceforth  be  thy 
name." 

"Whatever  you  please,  my  masters,"  said 
Gilbert,  taking  off  his  cap  and  making  a  bow 

VOL.  I.  D 
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in  imitation  of  the  host :  ''  will  it  please  you  to 
step  in  and  taste  our  vintage?  Prime  Canary, 
bright  as  a  morning-star,  and  cheering  as  the 
sunshine;  Rhenish  that  will  make  a  man  tell 
six  lies  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  it  now 
takes  him  to  tell  one;  muscadine  and  sack, 
such  as  is  only  fit  for  honest  men,  fmd  would 
go  sour  for  want  of  drinking,  were  it  not  for  honest 
rogues  like  myself.  Or  what  say  ye  to  a  cup 
of  right  bastard,  such  as  will  make  a  man  for- 
swear becoming  legitimate  again  ?  will  ye  not 
step  in,  right  worshipful  gentlemen?"  Then 
muttering  to  himself,  he  added,  **  It  shall 
go  hard  if  I  do  not,  before  long,  cry  quits 
with  this  villanous  host,  in  spite  of  his  sta- 
tutes. I  shall  remember  his  V,  while  he  is  a 
vintner,  and  his  S,  while  I  serve  out  every  cup 
of  sack." 

"  By  the] mass!''  said  Lord  Wardour,  "thou 
art  a  merry  knave,  Gilbert,  and  I  care  not  if  I 
break  my  fast  with  a  cup  and  a  mouthful ;  and 
thou  shalt  tend  on  me  for  want  of  a  better 
guest,"  and,  ushered  in  by  many  a  low  bow  of 
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the  host%  which  was  mimicked  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  ragged  wag,  Gilbert,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  bystanders,  the  whole  party 
entered  the  tavern. 


o2 


Thon  first  ehilt  aigh,  and  >«y  she's  fair. 
And  111  still  answer,  ptwt  comptre ; 
Thou  Bhalt  aet  out  each  part  o'th'  &ee, 
While  I  extol  each  little  grace ; 
Thou  Bhalt  be  ravished  at  her  wit, 
And  1  that  she  so  goveml  )t ; 
Thou  Rhalt  like  well  that  hand,  that  e^e. 
That  Dp,  that  look,  that  majesty ; 
And  in  good  language  them  adore, 
While  I  want  words  and  do  it  more. 

Sib  John  Sccilins. 


Leaving  the  youog  nobleman  for  a  short  space, 
at  his  refreshment,  we  must  now  transport  our 
readers  to  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  for  to  such  a  high  station  had  Henry 
Grey,  the  late  Marquis  of  Dorset,  been  raised. 
Without  occupying  our  space  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  itself,  which,  like  all  other 
noblemen's  mansions  of  that  period,  abounded 
in  brick  turrets,  overhanging  gables,  bay-win- 
dows, or  oriels,  and  ioaamberable  needless  an- 
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glesysuch  as  may  still  be  seen  in  old  houses, 
we  need  only  add  that  it  stood  in  the 
Strand,  and  bad  behind  it  a  beautiful  old- 
fashioned  garden,  or  pleasance,  which  sloped 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Thames,  and 
terminated  in  a  smooth  and  pleasant  terrace, 
very  similar  to  that  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Temple  gardens.  The  sweet  sunshine  of  a 
June  morning  fell  full  upon  the  huge  rambUng 
building,  giving  a  brighter  green  to  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  shrubbery,  and  throwing  a  warmer 
light  on  the  smooth  terrace,  while  the  broad 
river  seemed  Uke  a  mass  of  flashing  silver, 
and  dazzled  the  eyes  with  its  rippling  splen- 
dour. Nor  was  the  beautiful  scene  without 
its  admirers,  for  even  at  that  early  hour,  two 
young  ladies  were  walking  beside  the  river, 
and  inhaling  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  the 
morning  air.  Woman's  lovely  eyes  seemed 
then  made  for  other  purposes  than  to  be  dim- 
med by  late  revels  and  midnight  merriments ; 
the  sun  shone  not  so  late  upon  those  sweet 
sluggards   as  it  does  now.     Beauty  was  up, 
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and  met  the  morning  face  to  face,  leaving  the 
sun  to  rouge  their  cheeks,  and  the  air  to 
breathe  its  own  perfume,  and  trusting  to  the 
healthful  breeze  for  the  colour  of  their  com- 
plexions. Let  no  bright  eye  flash  angrily  over 
this  passage ;  it  is  written  by  a  dear  lover  of 
the  gentle  sex ;  and  the  truth  must  be  told  at 
times,  even  in  romance. 

The  young  lady  to  whom  we  must  now 
draw  the  reader's  attention,  did  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  sixteen,  although  her  counte- 
nance was  stamped  with  a  deeply  intellectual 
expression — a  kind  of  beautiful  thoughtfulness 
that  seemed  to  light  up  her  youthful  features 
with  a  spirit  that  far  outgrew  her  years.  Her 
countenance  was  clear  and  perfect,  and  though 
delicate,  yet  distinctly  marked.  There  was  a 
firm  expression  in  the  small  but  beautiful 
mouth;  the  thin  rosy  lips  were  compressed, 
and  looked  as  if  a  smile  was  ever  about  to 
break  from  them,  so  sweetly  did  they  repose  upon 
each  other.  They  looked  like  lovely  barriers, 
from  which  nought  but  wisdom,  and  modesty. 
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and  goodness  could  emanate  ;  as  if  no  evil 
expression  dare  ever  to  contaminate,  or  pass 
over  such  parity.    And  when  she  spoke,  it  was 
in  so  sweet  a  voice,  that  the  beholder  forgot 
the  level  lines  of  pearly  teeth   which  those 
opening  roses  revealed,  and  felt  only  a  strange 
music  playing  about  his  heart — a  deep  sinking 
of  gentle  sounds,  that  went  thrilling  through 
every  sense,  and  which,  even  if  breathed  over 
the  couch  of  the  dying,  would  almost  make 
the  sufferer  forget  his  pangs,  and  fancy  that 
he  heard  the  music  of  heaven.    She  looked  as 
if  sovereignty  was  seated  in  her  countenance. 
Her  eyes  were  also  so  exquisitely  soft  and 
piercing,  that  their  very  colour  was  obscured 
by  their  brightness ;  they  beamed  with  a  clear, 
but  indescribable  light — tender  and  holy,  and 
star-like,  as  if  such  orbs  were  only  made  to 
open  and  light  up  so  angelic  a  countenance. 
Her  sweetly  pencilled  brows  spanned  in  beau- 
tiful arches  beneath  her  clear  and  ample  fore- 
head, like  two  bending  and  dark  veins  figured 
in  the  purest  marble,  as  if  in  contrast  to  its 
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surpassing  whiteness,  while  her  fine  Grecian 
nose  gave  a  rich  and  sculpture-like  finish  to  her 
features,  as  if  the  face  of  a  youthful  Venus  had 
infused  its  likeness  into  that  of  the  Virgin- 
mother  watching  over  the  sleeping  God-child. 
Her  light  bright  hair  was  parted  Madonna- 
wise  in  firont ;  and  on  it  rested  the  starred 
border  of  her  head-dress,  like  a  rim  of  daisies  ; 
behind  rose  a  silver  band,  studded  with  pearls, 
and  was  surmounted  by  another  tire  of  becom- 
ing ornament,  where  the  coif  terminated  in  a 
loose  screed  which  fell  gracefully  behind  her 
head.  Her  long  hair  hung  loose  down  her 
back,  and  sometimes  the  wind  tossed  it  to 
and  fro  in  playful  and  pleasing  forms,  like 
pendant  flowers  sporting  in  the  breeze.  Her 
slender  and  delicate  neck  was  also  encircled 
by  two  rows  of  costly  pearls,  at  the  fi-ont  of 
which  was  suspended  a  rich  jewel,  but  they 
seemed  rather  to  receive  beauty  than  give  it 
to  the  silver  column  around  which  they  were 
hung.  Hers  was  a  countenance,  in  short,  for 
which  a  man  might  own  himself  blessed  if  but 
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allowed  to  kiss  the  empty  air  through  which 
it  had  passed.  Her  gait  also  was  most  grace- 
fuly  giving  a  thousand  pleasing  and  undulating 
forms  to  her  drapery  as  she  moved  along, 
and  revealing  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  her 
figure ;  while  her  small  feet  peeped  out  firom 
time  to  time  as  if  to  look  up  at  her  sweet  face, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  envious  kirtle.  Her 
boddice,  which  was  of  costly  material,  fitted 
tight  to  her  well-formed  body ;  and  threw  its 
deep  crimson  over  the  full  outline  of  her  bosom. 
She  held  a  book  open  in  her  fair  small  hand, 
and  sometimes  her  eyes  threw  their  light  upon 
its  pages;  then  she  paused  to  gaze  upon  the 
river,  or  pointed  out  to  her  companion  the 
beautiful  forms  which  the  blue  and  silver  of 
the  sky  had  assumed. 

Such,  and  even  more  lovely  was  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  whom  we  must  now  bring  before 
our  readers.  Her  attendant  was  also  young 
and  good-looking,  but  the  eye  scarcely  rested 
upon  her  while  she  was  in  presence  of  her  noble 

mistress. 
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''And  SO  ihou  hast  a  dislike  to  the  noble 
Duke,  my  gentle  Amy?''  said  the  Lady  Jane 
to  her  attendant,  resuming  their  conversation : 
"  And  yet  thou  knowest  that  we  are  taught  to 
love  our  enemies,  and  methinks  he  hath  never 
shown  himself  any  other  than  friendly  to  both 
of  us.  But  surely  thou  lovest  his  son,  Guild- 
ford?" 

"  Not  so  well  as  the  Lord  Wardour,"  replied 
the  attendant,  who  stood  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  her  noble  lady,  and  loved  her 
above  aught  on  earth.  "  Were  I  your  ladyship^ 
and  was  left  to  the  freedom  of  my  own  choice^ 
I  should  prefer  him  to  Lord  Dudley.  And 
yet/'  added  she,  with  a  sigh, ''  I  would  rather 
that  he  followed  our  own  faith.  As  to  Northum- 
berland, I  cannot  like  him  if  I  would.  Pardon 
me,  lady ;  but  I  like  not  those  long  closettings 
which  he  holds  with  your  noble  parents.  And 
rumour  says  that  he  played  a  foul  game  with 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  I  dare  not  talk  thus  to 
any  other  than  yourself." 

]Vf  y  dear  gossip,"  said  the  lady,  laying  her 
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hand  on  Amy's  shoulder,  ''thou  must  learn  to 
think  more  charitably  of  mankind;  the  sun 
still  shines  on  brightly  behind  the  dark  cloud, 
even  when  to  our  eyes  his  glorious  rays  are 
obscured.  All  human  actions  spring  fix>m  some 
motive  or  another.  When  the  dagger  of  Brutus 
struck  the  heart  of  CsBsar  in  the  senate,  (eyil 
although  the  deed  was,)  the  high-souled  Roman 
believed  it  to  be  a  necessary  act — a  crime 
which  his  country  needed ;  but  had  the  heart 
of  Brutus  been  a  sharer  in  our  holy  faith,  he 
would  have  left  his  punishment  to  God.  And 
yet,"  added  she,  musing, ''  the  divine  Plato  was 
a  heathen;  and  where  lives  there  a  Christian 
whose  virtues  outnumber  his  ?  But  I  am  wan- 
dering. You  spoke  of  Lord  Wardour,  Amy ! 
I  should  respect  him  the  less  if  he  could  change 
his  faith  for  the  sake  of  me.  Religion  is  not 
like  a  garment,  which  may  be  taken  up  and 
worn  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure ;  it  is  the  only 
raiment  the  soul  wears — ^the  only  covering  that 
we  can  stand  in  before  our  Creator — the  mantle 
that,  if  once  sincerely  put  on,  must  be  worn 
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through  all  eternity.  I  could  not  change  my 
faith  for  the  wealth  of  the  wide  world.  I 
would  not  do  it  to  save  my  life."  As  she 
spoke,  she  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  heaven- 
ward,  and  the  bright  sunshine  fell  upon  her 
angeUc  countenance  like  an  approving  glory 
thrown  around  her  by  some  invisible  spirit. 

''But,  Lord  Dudley,  my  lady/'  continued 
her  companion,  who  had  really  her  young  mis- 
tresses happiness  at  heart,  *^  has  not  seen  thee 
above  thrice,  and  then  in  brief  visits ;  and 
assuredly  there  has  not  been  opportunity  enough 
to  judge  of  him.  I  would  at  least  choose  my 
husband  with  more  caution  than  my  tunic ;  nor 
would  I  even  take  the  mercer's  word  for  that, 
unless  I  had  before  obtained  a  clipping,  and 
examined  its  quahties  closely." 

"  Hey,  Amy  !  Amy  ! "  answered  the  lady,  in 
the  most  familiar  manner,  *'  thou  little  knowest 
what  sacrifices  my  duty  would  compel  me  to 
make  to  pleasure  my  good  mother.  But  con- 
sider how  kind  she  hath  been  to  me  of  late. 
I  once  thought  that  she  bore  but  little  love 
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towards  me ;  but  it  has  cost  me  many,  many 
tears,  for  thus  wronging  her.'*  And  a  bright 
drop,  that  put  to  shame  the  brilliants  on  her 
bosom,  roiled  down  her  lovely  cheek  as  she 
spoke. 

"  My  heart  will  break/'  said  the  affectionate 
Amy,  bursting  into  tears  as  she  spoke,  ''  if  I 
give  not  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  I  have 
too  long  kept  to  myself.  Oh  forgive  me,  my 
dear  lady,  if  what  I  say  offends  thee ;  but  if  I 
am  never  to  see  thy  face  again,  I  will  part  from 
thee  with  a  consciousness  that  I  have  been 
honest;"  and  she  sobbed  like  a  child  as  she 
proceeded.  "Can  I  forget,"  continued  she, 
"  the  time  when  good  Master  Ascham  visited 
us  at  Broadgate,  and  while  thy  father  and  mo- 
ther, with  their  attendants,  were  out  hunting  in 
the  park,  thou  wert  reading  Plato,  and  ex- 
plaining to  me  divers  passages  in  English,  that 
I  also  might  understand  his  works :  one  among 
the  number  of  thy  many  kindnesses ;  for  thou 
didst  first  teach  me  to  read.  Oh !  I  shall  never 
forget  that  day ;  for  thy  lips  never  made  known 
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to  any  other  than  him  and  good  Master  Elmer 

what  thou  didst  then  suffer." 
'^  I  did  wrong  to  name  aught  prejudicial  to 

my  parents  even  to  them/'  replied  the  lady, 

Mrith  a  deep  sigh ;  "  but  go  on,  I  will  at  least 

listen  to  thee/' 

*'  I  knew  thou  wouldst,"  said  Amy,  kissing 

her  mistress's  cheek,  then  leaning  on  her  fair 
shoulder  a  moment  to  weep."  ^'  The  good  old 
man,"  continued  she,  ''marvelled  how  thou 
hadst  attained  so  much  knowledge — so  far 
beyond  what  even  learned  men  acquired.  And 
thou  didst  tell  him,  whilst  the  tears  rolled 
down  thy  cheeks  as  thou  didst  hold  his  friendly 
hand,  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  God 
ever  gave  thee  was,  that  he  sent  thee  such 
sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a 
schoolmaster ,-  for  that  when  thou  wast  in  their 
presence,  whether  thou  didst  speak  or  keep 
silence,  sit  or  stand,  eat  or  drink,  be  merry  or 
sad,  either  at  thy  sewing  or  playing,  thou  wert 
forced  to  do  it  all  as  if  by  measure,  or  else  thou 
wert  sharply   taunted,  threatened,  and   even. 
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beaten,  in  ways  such  as  were  only  known 
to  ourselves,  and  such  as  thou  wouldst  not,  for 
their  sakes,  tell  to  him ;  and  that  thou  hadst 
no  peace  only  when  thou  wert  either  asleep,  or 
with  good  Mr.  Elmer,  who  taught  thee  pati^ice, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  often  retired  apart  to  pray  to  God  to  change 
the  cruel  heart  of  thy  mother;  and  so  thy 
books  became  thy  only  pleasures.  I  remember 
the  tears  falling  upon  the  kerchief  I  was  em- 
broidering, until  I  could  not  see  to  take  a 
stitch  for  very  sorrow,  well  knowing  that  thou 
hadst  not  then  told  him  a  tithe  of  what  thou 
didst  undergo ;  and  when  I  would  have  spoken 
thou  beckonedst  to  me  to  be  silent^  while  good 
fiither  Ascham  dried  his  tears  on  the  skirts  of 
his  mantle/' 

''  I  remember  all  this  well,"  said  the  lady,  a 
shade  of  sorrow  clouding  her  beautiful  brow  as 
she  spoke ;  **  but  I  doubtless  deserved  all  my 
good  mother's  rebukes ;  and  thou  knowest  that 
she  treateth  me  not  so  now."   . 

"I   would  that  she  did,"  answered   Amy, 
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weeping  bitterly ;  "  we  could  still  sit  and  cry 
together  for  companionship,  and  though  she 
locked  us  up  again,  as  she  hath  many  a  time 
done,  without  our  meals,  we  could  forgive  her 
for  that;  and  though  she  dragged  thee  forth 
by  the  hair,  as  she  hath  done  before  time,  until 
thy  poor  head  ached,  and  thou  couldst  not 
sleep,  yet  I  could  arrange  it  again,  and  make 
it  smooth  with  my  tears,  as  I  have  done  ere 
now.  But,  alas  !"  added  she,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands,  "  I  fear  that  she  meditateth 
greater  evils  than  these.  They  sold  thee  like 
an  article  of  traffic  to  the  ambition  of  the  Lord 
Admiral ;  but  death  was  his  doom  ere  he 
turned  thee  to  his  evil  account.  Thy  mother 
is  now  about  to  barter  thee  to  Northumberland, 
for  what  purpose  I  am  ignorant :  but  I  fear  me 
it  is  an  ill  one.  She  but  smiles  on  thee  when 
thou  art  about  to  do  her  service.  I  would  to 
God  that  she  were  not  thy  mother." 

"  Amy,"  said  the  lady  in  a  kind  voice,  which 
was  mingled  with  a  mild  reproof,  *^  remember 
that  she  is  still  my  mother,  and  it  is  written 
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that  we  should  obey  our  parents.  Thy  love  for 
me  causes  thee  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
her  actions  ;  some  one,  I  fear,  hath  misled 
thee ;  but  hark  !  there  are  footsteps  approach- 
ing I  ciry  thine  eyes ;  I  know  thou  meanest  me 
well."  She  ceased,  just  as  Lord  Wardour 
came  in  sight  along  the  winding  path  of  the 
shrubbery. 

The  noble  youth  approached,  and  having 
doffed  his  cap  and  paid  his  morning  salutation 
in  a  difficult  and  embarrassed  manner,  such  as 
only  can  be  done  by  one  who  is  deeply  in  love, 
and  in  the  presence  of  her  he  adores,  played  for 
a  moment  with  the  plume  in  his  bonnet,  \vhile 
his  face  changed  from  crimson  to  almost  a 
deadly  paleness,  and  then  he  said,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  Lady,  I  feel  that  I  am  now  an  intruder 
here.  I  found  it  difficult  to  gain  even  access 
to  your  presence ;  but  I  come  as  a  friend,  and 

not "  he  would  have  said,  "  as  a  lover,"  but 

his  feelings  checked  the  utterance,  and  he 
added,  ''  I  come  for  the  last  time ;  may  I  be 
heard  for  a  few  moments  ?  " 
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"  My  Lord  Wardour,"  said  the  lady,  with 
difficulty  stifling  her  own  emotions^  ''  I  would 
rather  that   my   mother  was  present  at  this 

interview  ;    but  at   this  early  hour "  she 

paused,  as  if  unable  to  proceed. 

"  Hear  him,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Amy,  "  there 
is  nothing  but  honour  in  the  soul  of  Henry 
Wardour.  I  would  trust  thy  life  to  his  keep- 
ing.'* 

''And  I  would  guard  it  better  than  my 
own,"  added  the  noble  youth,  then  blushed, 
and  looked  on  the  ground,  as  if  ashamed  of 
what  he  had  said.  ''  But  I  come  to  speak  with 
thee  on  matters  which  deeply  concern  thine 
own  welfare.  As  for  myself,"  continued  he, 
in  a  melancholy  voice,  "  I  care  not  what  may 
befall  me ;  but  it  would  throw  a  brightness 
around  my  last  dark  hour  only  to  hear  of  thy 
happiness,  though  certain  that  it  was  shared  by 
another." 

*'  Oh  talk  not  thus,  my  dear my  lord," 

said  the  lady,  checking  herself,  for  her  own 
heart  pleaded  too  deeply  in  his  favour.     *'  I 
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hafe  ever  loved  thee  as  if  thou  hadst  been  my 
very  brother — mcHe  I  must  not — ^more  I  dare 
not  do*  It  18  my  mother's  wish  that  I  should  not 
see  thee — ^foiget  thee  I  cannot — ^not  even  at  her 
bidding.  Memory  can  never  be  subdued ;  and 
ahhongh  our  very  religions  are  dissimilar,  we 
both  worship  the  same  Grod,  with  the  same 
ancerity  of  purpose.  But,  oh,  Henry !  seek  to 
know  no  more.  I  am  not  my  own  keeper. 
Seek  not  to  awaken  those  feelings  anew  which 
I  have  attempted  to  eradicate,  by  tears,  and 
prayer,  and  deep  penitence.  I  must  not — 
cannot  listen  to  thee.     If  thou  hast  any  pity 

for  me,  oh  leave  me  !    Alas  !  I  feel  that " 

She  threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  faithful 
attendant,  to  hide  her  fast-falling  tears. 

But  we  will  not  prolong  the  scene ;  for  what 
danger  could  Lord  Wardour  warn  her  of  when 
he  himself  knew  not  in  what  shape  it  would 
come  ?  Could  he  advise  her  not  to  enter  into 
marriage  with  Lord  Dudley,  without  making  it 
appear  that  he  was  in  no  wise  interested  in 
breaking  off  the  alliance  ?    Could  he  warn  her 
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of  the  ambition  of  Northumberland,  and  shew 
her  any  other  way  to  escape  from  his  toils  than 
by  rejecting  his  son  in  marriage.  None !  none  ! 
Atl  these  thbughts  came  in  upon  him  at  once, 
like  an  overwhelming  current,  and  then  were  as 
speedily  swept  away  when  he  heard  her  own 
sweet  lips  confess  that  he  was  still  the  chosen 
one  of  her  heart,  and  that  whoever  might 
obtain  her  hand,  he  had  still  a  deep  share 
in  her  affections.  He  hurried  away,  like  one 
beside  himself;  and  oh! — dreadful  vortex  into 
which  disappointed  lovers  plunge ! — he  applied 
those  lips  which  hut  a  few  minutes  before  had 
imprinted  a  last  parting  kiss  on  the  purest 
hand  in  Cluistendom,  to  Ninion  Saunders' 
61thy  wine-  fiaska. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Oh  how  wretched 
la  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  t 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to^- 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have." 

SUAKSPEARE* 


We  might  now  occupy  a  goodly  number  of  our 
pages  with  the  wooing  of  Lord  Dudley^  and 
the  subtle  arguments  brought  forth  by  the 
ambitious  Duchess  of  Suffolk  to  hasten  the 
Lady  Jane's  marriage ; — or  fill  up  a  large  space 
with  descriptions  of  how  the  fair  victim  wept 
in  private  when  she  recalled  the  image  'of 
Wardour;  and  how  poor  Amy,  while  she  en- 
deavoured to  console  her  beautiful  young  mis- 
tress, too  often  awakened  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  called  up  in  more  vivid  colours,  the 
forlomness  of  her  situation;— and  that  still,  amid 
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all  this  surrounding  darkness^  there  broke 
forth  one  lonely  and  consolatory  ray  of  light- 
that  of  being  united  to  one  of  her  own  faith. 
Nay,  further,  we  might  give  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  her  marriage ;  how  her  cheek  was 
blanched  when  she  stood  blazing  in  jewels 
before  the  holy  altar ;  tell  of  the  rich  dresses 
which  were  that  day  worn,  and  who  bore  the 
trains  of  purple  and  crimson  velvet  —  wore 
flowers  of  gems  and  rich  crosses,  Georges 
and  golden  garters,  carcanets  and  great  pearls, 
with  a  long  list  of  garments  fastened  with 
gold  buttons  of  crymery  work ;  aglets  and 
chains,  silks  and  plumes ;  girdles  of  silver  and 
tassels  of  gold ;  all  of  which  the  old  chroni- 
clers have  minutely  detailed.  All  this  we 
might  do,  but  as  it  would  add  but  little  to  the 
interest  of  our  story,  and  only  retard  the  more 
important  objects  at  which  we  aim,  we  shall 
trust  to  the  reader's  fancy  to  fill  up  the  blank, 
and  again  resume  our  story  a  few  days  after 
the  period  of  her  marriage  to  Lord  Dudley. 
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We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  those 
dark  laboratories  which  have  been  erected  in 
all  ages  of  the  worlds  where  ambition  works 
out  his  secret  operations  for  reducing  mankind 
to  his   power^  and  from  which  centre  spring 
those  thousands  of  unseen  snares  in  which 
the  feet  of  the  unwary  are  entrapped; — those 
spots  in  which  the  huge  state-spiders  sit^  and 
study  new  forms  for  their  nets ;  until  at  last^ 
like  some  of  their  black  species  which  throw 
web  over  web  on  the  crevices  of  ruined  walls, 
they  are  unable  to  break  through  the  thick 
entanglements,  and  so  die  in  the    midst  of 
their  own  meshes ; — places  in  which  the  black 
archives  are  kept  that  teach  men  to  climb 
above  their  fellows — to  raise    themselves  on 
their  bowed  necks,  until  they  can  never  again 
carry  their  heads  erect,  so  stiff  do  they  become 
through  long  subjection.     It  is  in  these  foul  re- 
cesses, where  the  shrines  of  the  ancient  Druids 
still  stand ;  those  dark  political  altars  which 
are  stained  age  after  age  with  blood  and  tears. 
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and  on  which  human  sacrifices  are  offered  jup 
daily;  for  innocence  and  youth,  beauty  and  vir- 
tue, are  no  safeguards  when  a  victim  is  needed,— « 
spots  which  ought  only  to  stand  by  the  vol- 
canos  of  hell,  and  be  fed  by  the  eruptions  of 
the  damned ! 

In  a  large  old  wainscotted  room  within  the 
ancient  palace  of  Greenwich,  sat  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  alone,  before  a  table  which 
was  covered  with  numerous  documents.  He 
had  taken  up  one  from  a  pile  of  letters,  (the 
seals  of  which  were  unbroken,)  and  was  in- 
tently perusing  its  contents,  and  from  the  shade 
which  gathered  on  his  brow,  and  the  quick 
quivering  of  his  lips,  the  matter  seemed  very 
unsatisfactory  to  his  wishes.  "  So  he  pleads 
illness  when  I  have  the  most  need  of  his  ser* 
vices,"  said  the  duke ;'  "  but  will,  if  health 
permits,  endeavour  to  wait  upon  me  this 
evening. — Well,  that  is  better,"  added  he, 
laying  down  the  epistle.  "  But  beware.  Sir 
William  Cecil,"    continued  he,  unconsciously 
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giviag  utterance  to  bis  owa  thoughts ;    ''  I 
suspect  thee  !    Thou  didst  play  a]  double  game 
with  Somerset ;  but  if  oace  I  find  thee  trying 
the  old  trick  upon  me,  off  goes  thy  head/' 
And  like  a  man  who  at  once  adopts  a  reso- 
lution which  he  means  adhering  to,  be  instantly 
turned    his    attention    to  the    other   epistles. 
**  The  fellow  is  a  fool !''  said  he,  jerking  the 
letter  across  the  table,  '^  to  think  that  a  man 
cannot  follow  the  stag,  or  stay  an  hour  later 
at  the  banquet  without  drenching  himself  next 
day  with  bis  hog*s  wash,  his  wood-sage,  and 
wood-betony,  and  diluted  messes.     But  if  they 
all    were    such    good-natured    asses  as   Lord 
Audley,"  added  he,  "  they  would  be  the  easier 
to  drive."    So  he  proceeded  with   the  next, 
and  throvring  it  also  away  as  soon  as  his  eye 
had  run  over  it,  said,  *'  Cranmer  hath  as  great 
an  itching  to   burn    these   poor  misbelieving 
devils   as    the    most    fiery    papist    that    ever 
clapped  a  light  to  a  faggot.     I  thought,  Joan, 
the    Kentish    girl    would    have    stayed    his 

VOL.  I.  B 
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stomach  for  a  time.  Give  him  the  reins  and 
he  would  soon  sweep  over  the  land ;  but  he 
must  not  have  the  old  witch  Duskena,  while 
she  can  be  of  service  to  me."  So  he  ran  over 
the  whole  pile^  and  shook  his  head  over  Arun- 
del's letter,  and  gave  an  approving  smile  while 
he  read  one  from  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk — a 
growl  at  a  petition  from  the  imprisoned  Bishop 
Ghtrdiner,  and  a  shrug  at  another  from  the 
French  ambassador;  then  threw  himself  back 
in  the  large  stuffed  chair,  and  silently  ruminated 
over  what  he  had  read.  And  could  all  the 
thoughts  within  that  lofty  brow  have  been  laid 
bare,  we  should  have  seen  the  subtle  threads 
by  which  mighty  nations  are  kept  in  sub- 
jection— ^those  shapes  which  are  nursed  and 
fed  within  the  brain,  and  when  ready,  leap 
forth  at  once  into  power.  But  still,  over  all 
his  meditations,  the  dark  and  withered  form 
of  Duskena  presided.  Wherever  there  was  a 
weak  point  in  the  character  of  the  ambitious 
duke,  there  her  power  was  felt    She  seemed 
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like  the  great  ruler  of  his  destinies  ;  and  the 
more  he  resolved  to  forget  her,  the  oftener  she 
occupied  his  mind,  until  he  got  up^  and  pac- 
ing the  room^  cursed  her  for  a  foul  hag  who  had 
taken  possession  of  his  brain. 

His  thoughts  were,  however,  soon  turned 
into  another  channel  by  the  entrance  of  an 
attendant,  who  came  to  announce  that  Sir 
William  Cecil  waited  Mrithout  ;^-then  retired  to 
conduct  the  deep-plotting  politician  into  the 
room.  The  countenance  of  the  aspiring  Secre- 
tary, (who  first  contrived  to  raise  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  then 
to  advance  in  Northumberland's  fevour,  by  aid- 
ing in  the  downfall  of  the  former,)  wore  not  then 
that  forbidding  look  which  we  trace  in  the 
portraits  of  the  future  Lord  Burleigh.  True, 
there  was  still  the  same  high  pile  of  forehead  ; 
the  deep-sunken  eye,  and  that  immense  length 
of  feature  which  we  see  in  the  Bodleian  por- 
trait ;  but  at  the  time  he  became  a  chief  mover  in 

our  story,  there  was  a  blandness  and  pleasing 

e2 
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expression  in  his  features,  in  place  of  that  stem* 
ness  which  after-years  of  care  brought    He  was 
then  the  smiling,  but  cunning  courtier;  the  man 
whom  but  few  of  the  readers  of  history  would  be- 
lieve him  to  be ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  publication 
of  the  late  letters  from  the  State  Paper  Office 
that  his  true  character  has  been  brought  to 
light.     But  even  in  his  younger  years,  one 
skilled  in  reading  the  human  face  would  have 
concluded  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted, 
unless  his  own  interest  tallied  with  the  afiairs  in 
hand.     There  was  a  restlessness  m  his  deep 
penetrating  eye — ^although  at  times  his  piercing 
glance  fixed  itself  upon  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  when  unobserved,  then  wan- 
dered to  another  object  the  instant  it  was  de- 
tected : — as  if  afraid  that  his  eyes  might  betray 
what  was  then  passing  in  that  capacious  mind. 
There  was  something  cold  and  cautious  in 
the  manner  in  which  the   duke  received  his 
powerful  secretary — a  kind  of  stiff  deference, 
such  as  may  often  be  observed  in  one  holding 
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a  high  station  in  life^  who  is^  neyertheless^ 
compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  clearer  judg- 
ment and  mightier  mind  of  his  inferior  in 
rank. 

**  I  regret  to  hear  that  you  have  been  unwell 
of  late/'  said  the  duke^  after  the  stiff  and 
cumbrous  compliments  had  been  gone  through, 
^  but  I  have  sworn  in  Sir  John  Cheek  as  an 
assistant  secretary,  that  the  business  may  fall 
somewhat  lighter  upon  you/*  The  duke  looked 
closely  into  the  countenance  of  Cecil  as  he 
spoke,  to  see  what  change  this  unpleasant 
announcement  would  make  in  his  features ; 
but  he  had  to  deal  widi  one  who  was  a  deeper 
dissembler  than  himself,  and  who  allowed  not 
a  trace  of  his  feelings  to  be  seen. 

'*  Your  grace  is  ever  considerate  of  your 
humble  servant,''  said  the  wily  statesman, 
bowing  low,  and  throwing  a  smile  into  his 
countenance,  ^and  doedi  nothing  that  is  un- 
becoming of  your  superior  wisdom." 

Northumberland  bit  his  lip ;  he  felt  the  full 
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force  of  the  insincere  compliment^  but  it  was 
one  of  those  home-thrusts  which  even  a  great 
man  must  bow  to  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
such  a  smile ;  for  his  **  superior  wisdom"  was 
then  about  to  be  displayed  by  consulting  Oecil 
on  the  very  objects  which  weighed  heaviest 
upon  bis  mind. 

"  Better  seat  yourself^  Sir  William/'  said 
the  duke,  ringing  &  small  silver  bell,  and  order- 
ing the  attendant  to  bring  in  wine,  and  retrim 
the  lamp.  **  We  must  not  cause  a  relapse  by 
our  neglect." — And  so  he  ran  on  with  his  com- 
pliments, which  were  just  as  interesting  and 
unmeaning  as  they  are  in  the  present  day. 
But  Cecil  was  determined  to  come  to  the 
matter  of  business  at  once,  and  drank  long 
life  and  health  of  the  king,  adding,  ''How 
fareth  his  gracious  highness  by  this  time?  I 
have  not  had  mine  eyes  blessed  by  the  light 
of  his  royal  countenance  for  these  three  last 
days." 

''  Our  beloved  sovereign  hath  his  health  but 
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indifferently/'  said  Northumberland ;  then  add- 
ing, while  he  kept  his  eye  upon  Cecil,  **  He 
hath  scarcely  tasted  a  cup  of  wine  since  he 
drank  happiness  to  the  nuptials  of  our  son 
Dudley,  and  our  most  virtuous  <  and  pious 
daughter  the  Lady  Jane  Grey." 

**  Doth  then  his  highness's  complaint  baffle 
the  skill  of  the  leeches  ?"  said  Cecil,  pressing 
the  matter  still  closer,  for  he  was  fully  prepared 
for  the  duke's  answer.  '^  Or  do  you  not  think 
that  the  cares  of  state,  though  greatly  light- 
ened by  your  grace's  wisdom,  are  somewhat  too 
weighty  for  his  weak  health,  and  tender  years  ?" 

"  Thou  hast  hit  it,  good  Sir  William,"  said 
the  duke,  seizing  the  silver  drinking  cup,  and 
quite  elated  that  the  Secretary  had,  as  he 
thought,  by  chance  stumbled  upon  the  very 
heart  of  the  business.  ''It  is  that  which 
preyeth  upon  his  spirits ;  and  fearing  that  his 
days  may  be  but  few,  he  hath  also  a  dread 
that  the  old  religion  may  again  spread  over 
the  land,  and    render  null  and  void  all  that 
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has  hitherto  been  done  to  establish  our  new 
faith ; — and  it  is  on  this  matter,''  added  he,  after  a 
briefpause/'  that  I  would  fain  have  thy  opinion/' 

"  I  fear  me,"  said  the  crafty  Secretary,  who 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  height  to  which  Nor- 
thumberland's ambition  soared,  **  that  the 
Princess  Mary  hath  too  long  enjoyed  her 
religious  forms  without  let,  to  change  them 
now ;  but,  assuredly,  she  who  has  been  dealt 
with  so  leniently,  will  let  others  enjoy  their 
owD  faith  unmolested." 

'*  That  will  but  be  a  sorry  trust,"  replied 
the  duke,  shaking  his  head ;  "  thou  must  be 
well  aware,  if  his  gracious  highness  was 
to  be  called  from  u&  to-morrow,  and  Mary 
proclaimed  queen,  that  both  Gardiner  and 
Bonner  would  be  liberated;  and  it  needs  not 
the  foresight  of  an  owl  to  tell  how  matters 
would  then  be  guided.  Besides,  as  if  with  an 
eye  to  the  necessity  of  some  change  for  the 
better  establishment  of  our  holy  faith,  thou 
canst  not  have  forgotten  that  our  late  most  gra- 
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dous  soyereign,  Henry  the  Eighth,  caused  aa 
act  to  be  passed,  which  leaves  the  princesses 
no  claim  to  the  crown ;  nay,  even  branding  them 
with  illegitimacy,  by  declaring  his  marriages 
with  Katherine  of  Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn 
null  and  void." 

''Your  grace  argneth  rightly,"  answered 
Cecil,  though  well  aware  that  the  putting  in 
force  of  such  an  act  had  never  been  contem- 
{dated  by  its  framers.  ''The  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk hath  then  a  near  claim  to  the  crown.  But, 
bethink  your  grace,  will  it  not  be  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  wave  the  right  of  descent,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  acts,  truly  belongeth  to  the 
princess  Mary?  Will  the  people  consent  to 
make  this  sacrifice  for  the  upholding  of  our 
religion?" 

''But  what  if^  in  addition  to  that  which  is 
already  done,"  said  the  duke,  "  our  Sovereign 
Highness  also  passeth  another  act  for  the  future 
settlement  of  the  crown ;  one  that  receives  the 
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sanction  of  the  whole  council ; — who  then  will 
be  found  bold  enough  to  oppose  it  ?" 

"The  people,  my  lord,"  said  Cecil  boldly, 
"have  not  shown  themselves  backward  in 
opposing  what  they  have  considered  an  inva- 
sion on  their  rights^  and  there  are  now  no 
lack  of  disaffected  priests,  who  but  wait  the 
opportunity  to  wake  anew  the  sedition." 

"Then  thou  wouldst  allow  the  Papists  to 
step  quietly  into  power  ?  "  said  the  duke,  look- 
ing fixedly  at  Cecil — "advise  us  to  bow  our 
necks  once  more  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  be 
beheaded,  or  burnt  at  the  stake  for  the  struggles 
we  have  already  made ;  and  more  than  this, 
pay  no  regard  to  the  will  of  our  sovereign, 
who  can  have  none  but  the  hoUest  of  motives 
for  setting  aside  the  lady  Mary,  and  whose  mind 
is  racked  night  and  day  with  the  fears,  that  after 
his  death,  the  land  will  again  groan  beneath  the 
power  of  Popery." 

"  If  our  beloved  sovereign  is  indeed  actuated 
by  such  holy  motives,"  said  Cecil. 
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''  If  he  is/'  said  Northumberland,  catching 
at  the  word,  while  a  dark  frown  gathered  on 
his  brow — ''Thou  dost  not  assuredly  mis- 
doubt my  words.  I  tell  thee,  sir,  that  I  have 
heard  him  groan  such  groans  as  would  make 
even  thy  heart  ache,  and  seen  him  shed  such 
floods  of  tears  as  would  soften  a  soul  of  iron,  and 
all  for  that  love  which  he  bears  to  our  blessed 
creed,  and  the  fear  lest  England  should  again 
sink  back  into  her  former  degeneracy, — be  priests 
ridden,  and  Pope-abused,  and  given  up  as  a 
prey  to  that  vengeance  which  has  too  long 
been  cherished  against  her." 

"I  am  but  your  grace's  servant,"  said  the 
secretary,  ''  and  in  everything  bound  to  fulfil 
your  wishes ;  and  when  it  pleaseth  you  to  con- 
sult my  poor  judgment,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  give  an  honest  opinion,  well  knowing  that 
your  grace's  superior  foresight  will  see  olearly 
which  path  to  pursue.  But  I  have  not  yet 
heard    the  name  of  the  noble  personage  to 
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whom  our  gracious  sovereign  intends  bequeath- 
ing the  crown." 

"To  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  now  the  Lady 
Dudley/'  said  Northumberland,  laying  a  strong 
stress  on  the  latter  word.  "  And  on  a  worthier 
brow  it  could  not  be  placed." 

"  She  is  indeed  most  worthy,  my  lord/'  said 

Cecil,  speaking  in  sincerity ;  "  but  bethink 
your  grace  what  misery  this  change  may  bring 
upon  us  all,  should  our  enemies  in  the  end  pre- 
vail, which  God  forbid." 

"Thou  bringest  as  much  cold  comfort  to  our 
cause,"  said  the  Duke,  rising  deeply  agitated  from 
his  chair,  "as  a  croaking  raven  to  a  sick  man's 
couch.  I  tell  thee  that  she  shall  be  Queen ;  and 
woe  be  unto  those  who  dare  to  oppose  my  wishes ! 
Neither  is  it  my  will  alone.  There  is  a  secret 
power  that  presideth  over  all  our  destinies; 
that  power  has  been  invoked  by  one  who  is  a 
bitter  enemy  to  our  creed,  and  it  hath  declared 
in  our  favour." 
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''I  seek  not  to  throw  a  coldness  on  the 
cause,''  my  lord,  replied  Cecil,  who  now  saw 
that  he  had  ventured  far  enough  in  his  opposi- 
tion ;  ''  but  am  willing  to  aid  it,  in  so  iar  as  I 
can  in  safety  and  honour.  And  I  feel  con- 
fident that  your  grace's  goodness  would  neither 
seek  to  endanger  die  one,  nor  subvert  the 
other." 

''Thou  dost  not  seem  to  enter  heartily  into 
my  plans,"  said  the  duke,  with  much  ado 
subduing  his  passion ;  ''  thy  feelings  kept  bet- 
ter time  with  me  when  thou  didst  lend  thine 
hand  to  pull  down  the  haughty  Protector.  But 
go/'  added  he,  waving  his  arm,  and  knitting 
his  dark  brows  as  he  spoke,  **  I  leave  thee  free 
to  follow  thine  own  choice ;  thou  must  venture 
body  and  soul  with  me,  or  I  have  no  further 
need  of  thy  service.  But  remember,  if  I  catch 
thee  in  any  wise  plotting  against  me,  I  wilt 
have  thy  blood,  though  I  die  the  next  hour  for 
it." 

"  Your  grace  does  me  wrong,"  said  Cecil, 
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kneeling  before  the  imperious  duke,  while  his 
countenance  was  pale  as  death,  and  in  his  heart 
he  had  determined  to  oppose  him.  ''  Many 
who  have  promised  more,  have  served  you  less 
laithfully  than  myself;  and  if  I  have  ventured 
to  point  out  the  difficulties  which  may  militate 
against  your  wished-for  measures,  it  has  been 
with  a  good  intention,  that  your  grace  may 
be  the  better  prepared  to  encounter  with  them. 
Small  cause  have  I>  beyond  all  men,  to  op- 
pose your  worthy  plans,  as  my  happiness  or 
misery  is  linked  with  yours,  and  as  I  am  now 
what  your  bounty  hath  made  me.*' 

''Thou  hast  said  enough  to  satisfy  me," 
replied  the  duke,  permitting  Cecil  to  kiss  his 

hand,  who,  Judas^like,  intended  to  betray  him. 
^'  I  will  believe  that  thou  meanest  well  to  us. 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  join  our  council  in  the 
hall  of  the  palace;  until  then,  well  may  you 
fare ;  and  I  trust/'  added  he,  looking  with 
a  deep  meaning  at  Cecil,  ''that  your  illness 
will  not  again  prevent  your  attendance/' 
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No  sooner,  howeter,  had  Sir  William  Cecil 
departed,  than  Northumberland  summoned  an 
attendant,  and  bade  him  dog  the  secretary 
at  a  secure  distance,  and  mark  closely  with 
whom  he  conversed ;  and  when  again  left  alone, 
he  said, ''  I  will  not  trust  him  too  deeply  in  this 
enterprise.  He  hath  been  closeted  of  late  with 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  beareth  but  little  love 
to  me."  Tis  strange,"  continued  he,  musing, 
''that  there  is  no  other  road  to  power  than 
by  climbing  on  the  necks  of  those  we  suspect 
and  hate — that  the  path  to  greatness  is  paved 
with  a  thousand  perils ;  but  who  would  care  to 
venture  upon  it/'  added  he,  again  drinking 

deeply,  "if,  Uke  the  highway,  it  was  open  to 
the  footsteps  of  every  beggar.  And  this  new 
reUgion !  what  care  I  for  it  more  than  its  sensual 
founder,  who  ruined  many  a  goodly  abbey, 
that  its  wealth  might  flow  into  his  own  coffers, 
and  feed  his  own  gross  pleasures.  But  I  will 
play  out  the  great  game/'  continued  he,  drain- 
ing the  massy  goblet;  ''the  end  of  the  old 
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hag's  prophesy  may  yet  be  wrong."  And  he 
sunk  down  on  his  seat,  to  meditate  on  his  plans 
for  the  morrow,  while  his  thoughts  often  wan* 
dered  to  Duskena  and  the  Dark  Valley;  for, 
with  all  his  power  and  ambition,  he  was  still  a 
slave  to  superstition. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


For  nofw  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea^ 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  g^w  ware  bj  waye, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 

Shakspbabe. 


Morning,  three  hundred  years  ago,  broke  upon 
a  thousand  cares  and  heart-aches,  just  as  it 
does  now,  and  so  will  it  continue  to  do,  when 
the  reader  and  writer  of  this  history  are  gone. 
Many,  like  Cecil,  pass  a  sleepless  night — their 
slumbers  broken  by  the  power  of  some  one  in 
office.  Others,  like  Northumberland,  lie  down 
and  dream  of  future  events :  it  comes  to  them 
in  visions  of  the  night,  only  to  disturb  their 
rest.  Some,  like  Duskena,  are  visited  in  sleep 
by  the  gratification  of  long-nursed  vengeance ; 
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for  the  busy  devil  loseth  no  opportuDity  to 
forward  his  plans,  but  leaveth  after-regrets  to 
come  too  late.  Others,  like  King  Edward,  are 
the  slaves  of  good  intentions,  and  find  no  peace 
until  they  are  satisfied  that  the  measures,  on  which 
their  hearts  are  fixed,  will  be  followed  up  when 
they  are  no  longer  concerned  in  them.  Too 
many,  like  Lord  Wardour,  seek  to  steep  their 
sorrows  in  forgetfulness,  —  to  poison  memory 
in  the  wine-cup,  while  grief  fattens  on  the 
dregs.  Others,  alas!  like  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
lie  down  to  rest  suspecting  no  evil,  and  uncon- 
scious that  there  are  busy  workmen  awake, 
forging  golden  fetters,  which  they  are  doomed 
to  wear,  and  never  enjoy  their  unbroken  repose 
again. 

So  broke  the  morning  above  the  tall  tree-tops 
of  Greenwich  Park;  bright  and  beautiful  as  the 
sinless  smile  of  an  infant,  it  gilded  the  oaks 
that  over*hung  Duskena's  hut,  and  flashed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  distant  palace,  regardless 
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of  all  the  contending  passions  that  were  as- 
sembled therein.  The  same  rays  that  threw 
their  splendour  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Thames,  glanced  goldenly  along  the  care- 
covering  roofs  of  old  LondoDi  and  found  their 
way  to  the  humble  couch  on  which  Gilbert 
Pots  slept,  forgetful  of  the  unjust  means  by 
which  Ninion  Saunders  had  sought  to  enslave 
him.  'And  old  Latimer  rose  to  peruse  his  Greek 
Testatnent,  by  the  same  light  which  streamed 
upon  Bishop  Gardiner^  through  the  narrow  loop- 
holes of  the  Tower.  The  world  was  the  same 
then  as  it  is  qoW|  filled  with  good  and  evil, 
happiness  and  misery,  and  all  those  opposing 
pains  and  pleasures,  which  find  their  end  in  the 
grave. 

The  morning  found  Sir  William  Cecil  an 
early  stirrer,  for  his  mind  had  been  on  the  rack 
throughout  the  night,  and  he  sought  in  vain  to 
bury  his  cares  in  sleep.  He  left  the  apartments, 
(which  as  an  attendant  upon  Northumberland 
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were  allotted  him)  in  the  palace ;  and  with  a 
feverish  brow  and  haggard  look,  went  forth  to 
recruit  his  spirits  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  Park. 
He  wandered  along,  scarcely  knowing  or  caring 
whither,  until  making  a  circuit  above  the  Dark 
Valley  he  found  himself  on  the  high  summit  of 
what  is  now  called  One-tree  Hill.  The  eye  of 
the  unhappy  and  ambitious  secretary  gazed  over 
the  wide  landscape  that  basked  in  the  sunshine 
along  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  distance  rose 
London^  dim  and  vast,  and  even  then  seeming 
to  stretch  far  away  to  where  the  venerable 
Abbey  of  Westminster  heaved  up  its  towery 
bulk  like  a  huge  boundary  to  the  City.  Front- 
ing him  spread  out  the  green  marshes  now  known 
as  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  round  which  the  River 
Thames  swept  in  the  morning  sunshine  like  a 
belt  of  silver.  Here  and  there  the  face  of  the 
river  was  dotted  with  boats,  or  some  noble 
ship  went  sweeping  with  broad  blown  canvass 
along  the  immense  bend.    Below  him  stretched 
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the  old  town  of  Greenwich  with  its  piles  of 
steep  roofs,  and  antique  chimneys,  from  many  of 
which  the  blae  smoke  already  curled.  At  his 
Tery  feet  lay  the  deep  green  valleys  of  the  park, 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  seeming  on  a  level 
with .  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  he  stood. 
The  thatch  of  Duskena's  cottage  gleamed  dimly 
through  the  masses  of  foliage  by  which  it  was 
partially  overhung.  The  unhappy  secretary 
gazed  upon  the  surrounding  landscape  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  thought  himself  the  most 
miserable  of  mortals  that  breathed  amid  the 
vast  jspace  which  surrounded  him.  Ill  at  ease, 
however,  as  he  was,  he  saw  clearly  that  the 
plan  which  Northumberland's  ambition  was 
fixed  upon,  was  attended  by  a  thousand 
dangers.  He  knew  that  the  nation  hated  the 
haughty  Duke,  and  that  as  he  had  built  him- 
self up  on  Somerset's  ruins,  the  nobles  eyed 
him  with  fear  and  jealousy.  "And  yet," 
said  he,  speaking  unconsciously  to  himself,  as 
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he  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  back 
resting  against  an  oak,  ^*  I  must  play  my  game 
with  caution.  What  if  he  calls  upon  me  to 
draw  up  all  his  proclamations:  to  writei  and 
answer  his  letters  ?  Shall  I  not  with  my  own 
hands  sign  the  damning  proofs,  which  if  he 
fails  will  consign  me  to  ruin.  I  must, —  I  will 
evade  them.  But  then  he  suspects  me,  looks 
upon  me  with  a  close  and  jealous  eye;  believes 
my  late  illness  to  have  been  feigned,  and  is 
convinced  that  I  am  no  true  advocate  to  his 
cause.  Nay,  above  all,  doubts  Arundel,  and 
has,  I  fear,  some  knowledge  that  we  are  leagued 
against  him,  and  woe  worth  both  our  heads  !  if 
he  should  but  once  have  proofs  of  it  Yet,  to 
whom  can  I  unbosom  myself?  to  whom  make 
known  my  doubts  ?  Arundel  and  Darcy,  may 
be  true,  yet  I  fear  to  commit  my  neck  too  far  in 
the  noose  with  them.  Cheek  and  Paget  would 
climb  the  same  hill  as  myself;  but  what  if  I 
show  them  the  dangerous  side  ?  they  may  shun 
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it  and  reach  the  summit  before  me.  I  have 
then  no  true  friend !  none  but  poor  AUbrd^ 
whom  I  dare  trust :  and  on  such  dangerous  ice 
does  ambition  blindly  venture.  Would  that  I 
were  again  safely  ensconced  beside  my  humble 
hearth  at  Bourn.  But  the  internal  devil.  Pride, 
whispers  me  that  the  man,  whose  lowly  parents 
the  proud  Northumberland  honoured  with  a 
visit,  can  never  return  there  again  as  the 
humble  William  CeciL  Would  ^hat  I  could  fall 
back  again  to  what  I  once  was  with  safety,  and 
without  disgrace ;  but  the  stag  that  the  hunter 
has  once  sought  out,  must  by  his  own  daring 
become  the  leader  of  the  herd,  or  be  shunned  by 
them,  and  left  to  die  alone  in  the  thicket."  He 
hung  down  his  head,  sighed  heavily,  then 
glancing  cautiously  around,  as  if  for  the  first 
time  remembering  that  his  meditations  might 
have  been  overheard,  and  remained  silent. 

''What  unhappy  wretch  is  babbling  his  secrets 
here?"  said  a  sharp  piercing  voice,  which  sounded 
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from  behind  a  clump  of  hawthomSi  the  stems 
of  which  were  half  buried  in  tall  bracken, 
and  whose  sound  made  the  blood  of  Cecil  run 
for  a  moment  in  a  chilly  torrent  through  his 
veins.  **  Wise  men  trust  not  their  own  ears 
with  their  thoughts;  but  keep  them  secret  as 
the  unwelcome  confessions  of  the  victim  on  the 
rack.  But  mine  ears  are  quicker  than  mine 
eyes/'  said  Duskena,  stepping  forward,  with  a 
bundle  of  sticks  under  her  arm ;  ^*  and  yet 
methought  I  heard  the  name  of  Cecil.'* 

''  You  heard  aright/'  said  the  unhappy  secre- 
tary. ''  Old  woman,  your  ears  have  not  deceived 
you.  You  need  but  hasten  to  tell  Northum- 
berland all  I  have  said,  and  he  will  give  you 
gold  for  your  tidings ;  and  the  cares  of  state 
will  not  weigh  upon  me  beyond  another  sun- 
set." 

''  But  I  have  heard  nothmg  new/'  said  the 

old  hag,  fixing  her  keen  eyes  on  Cecil,  while 
her  hideous  features  where  lighted  up  by   a 
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tendish  grin ;  '^  what  can  we  look  for  from  the 
man  who  has  sold  one  master,  but  that  he  is 
only  waiting  the  best  bidder  for  another  ? 
And  yonr  statesmen  are  the  same  cunning  hun- 
terSy  who  employ  their  slaves  until  they  suspect 
that  they  have  learnt  the  trick  of  baiting  the 
trap ;  then  entangle  them,  or  take  on  others  who 
are  less  wary, — I  have  learnt  nothing  new." 

"Thou  judgest  too  hastily  of  me,"  said  Cecil, 
"whatever  I  have  done,  I  had  just  cause  for 
doing  it." 

"  So  say  they  all !  so  say  they  all,"  answered 
Duskena,  with  the  same  bitter  sneer,  "  from  the 
base  judge  who  takes  a  bribe,  to  the  robber 
that  stops  the  traveller  on  the  highway ;  the 
one  satisfies  his  conscience  that  he  had  need  of 
the  gold,  and  the  other  that  the  way-farer  had 
gathered  his  wealth  unjustly.  Gardiner  had 
just  cause  for  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  Cran- 
raer  to  be  raised  to  the  primacy.  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  sack  an  hundred  churches,  and  turn 
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loose  and  houseless  iDto  the  world  a  thousand 
inoffensive  priests.  Northumberland  to  bring 
Somerset  to  the  scaffold ,  and  now  to  seek  to 
raise  another  to  the  throne.  So  say  they  all ! 
though  I,  a  fooUsh  old  woman,  may  deem  other- 


wise." 


**  Yet  thou  art  lending  thine  aid  to  his  present 
plans/'  said  Cecil,  ''art  spurring  on  his  am- 
bition, by  the  secret  powers  which  men  attribute 
to  thee,  —  art  feeding  his  superstition,  until  he 
believes  that  even  the  stars  are  bending  to  his 
course.  Nay,  although  I  am  a  misbeliever  in 
thy.  supernatural  power,  yet  can  I  see  that  thou 
art  mounted  upon  his  back,  and  determined  to 
ride  him  head-long  to  the  devil." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  canst  see  all  this,''  said  the 
hag,  with  a  horrible  laugh,  ''then  thou  knowest 
how  much  I  hate  him  !  Yes,"  added  she,  rais* 
ing  herself  on  her  staff,  while  the  breeze  on  the 
high  steep  rustled  through  her  "  looped  and 
windowed  raggedness,"  he  shall  live  to  accom- 
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plish  all  that  I  have  told  him,  theD  fall  like  the 
sere  leaf  of  Autumn.  The  golden  ray  on  which 
his  eye  is  fixed  shall  fall  just  where  he  wills  it ; 
but  scarcely  shall  his  glance  have  time  to  mark 
where  the  bright  beam  rested,  before  a  deep 
darkness  shall  settle  upon  the  spot  for  ever.  — 
This  day/'  added  she,  pointing  through  the 
trees  to  the  turrets  of  the  palace  which  stood  at 
their  feet, — **  this  day,  and  within  yonder  walls 
shall  the  seal  be  affixed  to  all  his  wishes.  He 
hath  wrought  the  king  up  to  liis  ambitious 
purpose,  and  more  hands  than  thine  shall  sign 
away  the  crown  to  the  Lady  Jane,  who  are  now 
plotting  for  the  Princess  Mary.  His  course  for 
a  time  shall  be  unobstructed  as  that  of  a  moun* 
tain  torrent,  until  it  rolls  blindly  on,  and  is 
dashed  at  once  upon  the  sudden  and  opposing 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  shall  sleep  like  a 
black  and  stagnant  pool,  and  no  human  arm 
shall  save  those  who  are  driven  along  with 
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him.    The  deep  sea  on  which  his  folly  floats, 
shall  open  and  swallow  up  all.'' 

'•Tell  me  then,"  said  Cecil,  "how  I,  who 
have  no  wish  to  join  in  this  general  wreck,  yet 
am  chained  down  like  a  galley-slave  to  the 
decks  of  the  vessel,  shall  escape." 

*'  By  solemnly  swearing  that  thou  wilt  be  at 
my  beck  when  I  have  need  of  thee,*'  answered 
the  old  woman.     "  Yet/'  added   she,  waving 
her  withered  hand  as  Cecil  was  about  to  swear, 
*'  I  have  no  need  of  thine  oath.     I  know  enough 
to  have  thee  hung  upon  the  first  tree  in  this 
park,  if  thou  playest  me   false.     I    need   but 
whisper  in  Northumberland's  ear  that  thou  art 
the  planet  which  threatens  to  cross  his  course, 
and  thy  light  will  be  extinguished  for  ever. 
Thou  wilt  come   to  me,"  said   she,  stooping 
down,  and  gathering  a  sprig  of  heather,  ''when- 
ever thou  receivest  this  summons." 

Cecil  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

''I  am  content,"  continued  Duskena,  looking 
on  the  plant,  "  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  need 
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thee :  the  young  king  can  scarcely  survive  the 
sunshine  of  another  sabbath." 

''But  thou  forgettest^  good  mother/'  said 
Cecily  *'  that  as  secretary  to  Northumberland, 
all  his  schemes  must  come  through  mine  own 
handsy  and  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  for 
me  to  forswear  a  knowledge  of  the  documents 
which  are  to  bring  about  this  change,  and 
which  I  shall  in  some  measure  be  compelled  to 
hasten,  albeit  against  my  wishes/' 

''And  who/'  said  Duskena,  "will  be  better 
prepared  than  thyself,  when  the  time  comes,  to 
overthrow  the  ambitious  Duke.  I  tell  thee  that 
what  thou  doest  with  the  one  hand,  thou  must 
undo  with  the  ether.  Thou  must  be  like  the 
disguised  cut-purse,  who  when  the  traveller  in- 
quires of  him  the  way,  sends  him  along  the 
very  path  where  his  companions  are  on  the 
look-out  for  plunder.  Remember  that  he  who 
is  in  the  devil's  confidence,  knoweth  more  of  the 
secret  plans  by  which  he  seeks  to  entrap  men^s 
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souls^  and  is  better  able  to  warn  them  of  the 
danger  than  another.  Thou  mayest  shrug  up 
thy  shoulders.  But  go  thy  ways^  and  fear  not, 
while  thou  remainest  fiiithful  to  me,  I  can,  and 
will  protect  thee :  thou  canst  not  play  false 
without  my  knowledge.  I  have  those  who 
watch  over,  and  inform  me  of  all  Northumber- 
land's secrets;  see  that  thou  keepest  nothing 
from  me.  The  hour  will  soon  come  when  I 
shall  have  need  of  thee.  Begone  before  some 
jealous  eye  from  the  loop-holes  of  yonder 
palace  observes  us.  And  remember  the  signal, 
and  whatever  message  the  bearer  of  it  may 
deliver,  at  the  peril  of  thine  head,  refuse  not  to 
obey  him." 

So  saying,  the  old  woman  gathered  her  ragged 
garments  more  closely  around  her,  and  thread- 
ing her  way  through  the  jagged  hawthorns, 
and  entangling  underwood,  retraced  her  steps 
along  the  steep  brow  of  the  hill,  until  she  gained 
the  easy  declivity  which  led  to  her  hut.     Sir 
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William  Cecil  struck  down  the  steep  descent* 
and  wandered  alone  in  the  wooded  solitudes  of 
the  park,  there  to  meditate  over  the  different 
plans  which  agitated  his  mind;  for  he  felt  like 
a  man,  who,  treading  upon  a  narrow  and  insecure 
neck  of  land,  trembles  at  the  hideous  pitfall 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deep  and  dangerous 
quagmire  which  threatens  to  swallow  him  up  on 
the  other.  He  knew  the  power  that  the  hag 
possessed  over  Northumberland,  believed  her 
threats,  and  trembled. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Why,  how  now,  gentlemen  ? 
What  see  you  in  those  papers  tiiat  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ?  Look  ye,  how  they  change  ? 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. 

The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set. 

Shakspeare. 


Northumberland  was  as  constant  in  his  at- 
tendance on  the  young  monarch,  as  any  poor 
but  distant  relation  on  a  wealthy  relative^  who 
is  in  the  hopes  of  finding  himself  the  possessor 
of  a  good  legacy.  But  he  played  his  part  so 
well^  by  creating  evils,  and  leaving  the  sickly 
Sovereign  to  propose  remedies  for  them,  that  he 
at  last  had  him  wholly  in  his  power,  until 
nothing  could  be  done  without  first  consulting 
the  crafty  Duke.    And  so  far  had  the  plans 
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of  Northumberland  succeeded,  that  the  chief 
managers  of  state  affairs  were  on  that  day 
summoned  to  the  palace  to  sign  the  document 
which  King  Edward  had  drawn  up  with  his  own 
hand,  and  which,  after  his  death,  settled  the 
sovereignty  on  Lady  Jane  Grey.  How  all  this 
was  accomplished,  what  deep  schemes  were 
laid  by  Northumberland,  what  stratagems, 
manoeuvres,  and  even  force  and  threats  were  had 
recourse  to,  would,  if  even  only  slightly  run  over 
add  but  little  to  the  interest  of  our  story.  We 
shall,  therefore,  re-open  our  scene  on  the  morn- 
ing which  found  Cecil  in  the  park,  and  the 
plotting  puke  beside  Edward's  couch. 

The  youthful  King  had  chosen  for  his  sleep- 
ing-room the  large  gothic  chamber  which  over- 
looked the  majestic  Thames ;  and  when  in  his 
low  moods,  he  would  sit  for  hours  watching  the 
little  ripples  float  in  the  sunshine,  or  fix  his  eye 
on  some  tiny  breaker  that  wasted  itself  on  the 

shore,  and  draw  from  it  some  melancholy  image 
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which  bore  upon  his  own  brief  career,  for  he 
well  knew  that  the  close  of  his  life  was  fast 
drawing  nigh. 

He  was  awake  when  Northumberland  entered 
his  chamber,  and  though  his  pale  face  was 
half-buried  in  the  rich  velvet  of  the  pillow,  he 
held  out  his  thin  white  hand  when  the  Duke  ap- 
proached. After  the  usual  enquiries  about  his 
health,  and  how  he  had  passed  the  night, 
Northumberland  said,  '^  It  gives  me  pleasure 

to  find  your  Highness  so  greatly  improved, 
and  ready  to  put  a  finish  to  such  matters  as 

have,  I  fear,  too  long  preyed  upon  your  mind." 

"  It  hath,  indeed,  wrought  deeply  upon  me,'* 

said  the  feeble  monarch,  ''  and  if  I  have  done 

wrong  in  urging  this  change  of  the  succession 

to  the  crown,  God  above  knows,  that  I  have 

been  moved  to  it  for  the  furtherance  of  his 

glory,  and  the  more  firmly  securing  our  religion 

from  Popery." 

''  It  was  the  hand  of  Heaven  that  moved  you 
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to  this  holy  change,"  said  Northumberland, 
who  afterwards  died  a  firm  catholic ;  ''  believe 
me,  my  liege,  it  could  do  none  other  than 
guide  your  mind  aright/' 

"I  believe  it,''  said  the  King,  his  utterance 
checked  by  a  deep  follow  cough :  ''yet  Cranmer 
was  i^ainst  the  change,  and  that  hath  often 
pierced  me  deeply,  as  I  reverence  his  sincere 
piety.  Chief-Justice  Montagu  was  also  opposed 
to  it ;  Sir  Richard  Baker,  Gosnold  Onffin,  and 
Cecil,  on  whose  honesty  I  have  great  faith, 
entered  not  into  it  heartily ;  and  yet,"  added 
he,  **  they  proposed  no  other  plan  by  which  I 
could  leave  our  holy  religion  secure." 

**  They  have  thought  differently  of  the  matter 
since  then,  my  liege,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and 
although  I  have  hopes  that  your  highness 
will  yet  live  long  to  uphold  our  true  faith,  yet 
you  will  find  them  all  ready  to  subscribe  the 
document  according  to  your  royal  wishes. 
Shame  on  them !"  added  he,  his  haughty  lip 
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curling  as  he  spoke^  ''  that  they  should  have 
dared  for  a  moment  to  oppose  the  will  of  so 
kind  a  master^  and  set  their  faces  against  so 
holy  a  cause." 

''  Nay  !  nay !  good  cousin/'  said  the  kind- 
hearted  king^  '*  fret  not  thyself  any  more  about 
this  matter;  it  will  be  finished  to-day,  and  1 
shall  die  contented.  Trust  me,  there  are  those 
amongst  them  who  bear  no  less  love  to  me  than 
thyself,  and  with  them  this  prolonged  business 
has  been  a  matter  of  conscience.  And  it 
grieveth  me  thus  to  wrest  these  rights  from  the 
princess,  my  sister  ;  but  thou  knowest  I  en- 
deavoured by  persuasion,  and  even  force,  to 
set  aside  her  idols,  and  her  masses,  and  all  was 
of  no  avail." 

"  You  have  indeed  shown  great  forbearance, 
my  liege,"  answered  the  Duke,  feelingly,  for  he 
well  knew  that  if  he  himself  had  possessed  the 
power  of  the  young  King,  he  would  long  before 
have  left  many  of  them,  whom  he  had  sworn  *  to 
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fight  iQ  bis  shirt/  shorter  by  the  head  ; — '^  great 
forbearance  indeed^  but  I  fear  that  so  long  a 
conversation  may  distress  your  highness." 

**  No !  no !"  answered  the  young  King^  half 
rising,  and  resting  himself  on  his  elbow.  ''  I  feel 
that  this  is  the  last  day's  toil  I  shall  be  called 
upon  to  go  through^  and  God,  in  hb  great  good- 
ness, will  grant  me  strength  to  endure  it.  And 
how  fares  our  fair  cousin,  the  Lady  Jane  V  en- 
quired he,  casting  his  dim  eyes  on  the  pillow, 
as  he  spoke. 

**Well/'  answered  the  Duke»  '^  considering 
that  she  grieveth  so  much  for  your  Highness's 
health.  Poor  lady !  she  seemeth  to  crave  nothing 
so  much  as  to  end  her  days  with  yours,  which 
Heaven  send  may  be  long  years  first." 

'^  I  had  hopes/'  said  the  king,  while  his 
countenance  was  suffused  for  a  moment  with  a 
deep  hectic  flush,  ''  once  to  have  shared  my 
throne  with  her.  But  those  hopes,"  added  he, 
with  a  sigh,  ''  are  now  fled.     Heaven  bless  her ! 
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she  will  find  that  a  crown  is  encircled  by  a 
thousand  cares ;  it  will  sit  heavily  on  her  young 
and  beautiful  brow.  Hers  is  the  only  image 
that  seems  to  float  between  me  and  heaven; 
but  lend  me  thine  arm  to  rise,  good  cousin.  It 
becomes  not  one  who  is  so  near  the  gates  of 
deaths  to  brood  over  blighted  hopes,  and  faded 
pleasures.     I  must  now  learn  how  to  die." 

Northumberland  spoke  some  words  of  com- 
fort, which  he  never  felt^  and  whilst  he  assists 
the  enfeebled  king  to  dress,  we  must  glance  at 
another  group  who  were  shortly  after  assembled 
in  the  hall  of  the  palace. 

Some  old  writer^  whose  name  we  have  for- 
gotten, regrets  that  mankind  were  not  so  formed, 
that  we  could  read  one  another's  inmost 
thoughts,  and  ascertain  the  true  state  of  each 
other's  feelings.  Supposing  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  we  all  possessed  this  power,  what  a 
mighty  change  would  this  world  undergo ;  for 
the  very  best  of  us  have  more  or  less  of  in- 
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siocerity  in  our  natures:  there  is  none  thoroughly 
honest,  no  !  not  one  of  us.  Our  very  delicacy, 
or  miscalled  respect  for  others'  feelings,  causes 
uft  to  keep  secret  some  kind  of  deception  or 
other.  And  did  this  imaginary  state  exist, 
(aniess  the  world  was  filled  with  upright  and 
perfect  people,)  we  should  be  eternally  tearing 
at  one  another's  throats.  And  after  all,  we  are 
80  constituted,  that  whatever  mask  we  may 
wear,  it  will  sooner  or  later  be  torn  away,  and 
we  must  all  stand  forth  such  as  we  really  are. 
Even  the  character  of  Cecil,  though  much  of  it 
that  was  unknown  has  slumbered  in  the  dust  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  yet  the  industry  of  an 
historian  has  brought  many  of  its  failings  to 
light,  and  well  might  he  exclaim  with  a  sigh, 
"Of  such  stuff  are  your  great  men  made!" 
But  the  great  secret  that  causes  men  to  seek  the 
misery  of  power,  has  yet  to  be  discovered :  it 
is  an  old  and  familiar  failing  in  human  nature, 
aod  has  blinded  the  sight  of  many  a  philosopher 
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who  has  set  out  in  search  of  if;  we  know  not 
yety  how  much  littleness  is  necessary  to  uphold 
apparent  greatness,  how  much  meanness  false 
honour  is  encumbered  with.  The  human  heart 
shown  up  nakedy  and  with  all  its  failings,  is 
indeed  a  sorry  sight. 

Before  noon  there  were  assembled  in  the  hall 
of  the  palace,  many  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  history,  —  many  which 
are  a  stain  to  its  pages,  and  whose  treachery 
brought  ruin  and  death  on  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  of  women.  Some  stood  in  moody 
silence,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  deed  they  were 
about  to  commit :  a  few  there  were  whose  coun- 
tenances were  free  and  open,  believed  that  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  assembled  was  a 
worthy  one.  Some  cared  not  a  straw  about  the  re- 
ligion which  they  but  made  a  peg  of  to  hang  their 
plans  upon,  but  only  flattering  themselves  that 
the  queen  whom  they  were  about  to  raise  to  the 
throne,  would  readily  bend  to  all  their  purposes. 
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There  stood  the  broad-browed  and  deep- 
designing  Earl  of  Arundel,  his  whole  soul 
centered  in  the  overthrow  of  Northumberland. 
Sometimes  he  held  a  conversation  with  the 
double-dealing  Cecil,  who  was  ready  to  damn 
his  soul  if  he  could  but  keep  office.    Cranmer, 

who  afterwards  died  for  his  faith,  stood  halting 
between  two  opinions, — his  duty  to  the  young 
king,  and  his  own  conscience ;  the  last  of  which 
he  falsely  bartered.  The  Chief  Justice  Mon- 
tagu, who,  in  spite  of  his  former  bold  bearing, 
now  bearded  by  Northumberland,  stood  waiting 
to  sign  the  deed.  Darcy,  who  hated  the  Duke 
with  a  bitter  hatred,  but  stood  ready  to  welcome 
him  with  a  smile.  Paget  and  Cheek,  those 
state  lick-spittles,  such  as  in  all  ages  stand  like 
plague-spots  on  every  government— the  filthy 
dregs  which  have  been  handed  down  through 
every  drinking-cup,  that  the  lips  of  polluted 
politicians  have  hung  their  slaver  on, — these 
and  many  others,    whose  likenesses    are  not 
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wholly  effaced,  and  who  are  bred  up  in  the 
rotten  manure-heap  of  corruption^  that  stinks 
and  smokes  as  every  faction  empties  its  filth 
out,  age  after  age»  stood  ready  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  duke  or  devil,  whichever  might  bid 
highest  for  their  services.  Human  leeches 
who  wait  to  suck  out  all  that  is  generous  and 
noble  in  kingly  blood,  and  leave  their  own 
poison  in  its  place,  until  a  very  beggar  would 
scorn  to  be  inoculated  from  such  a  stock.  Dry 
rots  that  eat  up  the  stately  and  oaken  pillars  of 
a  realm,  until  the  polished  outside,  if  struck, 
crumbles  down  into  unsightly  dust.  Such  men 
were  assembled  there,  who  felt  no  accusing 
pang  afterwards,  in  bartering  that  religion 
which  was  sealed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  for 
the  favour  of  a  queen,  whose  eyes  only 
brightened  while  glutting  upon  the  agonies  of 
the  victim  writhing  at  the  stake :  whose  smile 
could  only  be  awakened  by  a  shriek,  and  who, 
when  all  other  persuasions  failed  to  prolong  the 
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stay  of  a  fovourite  ambassador,  trusted  that  he 
would  wait  one  more  day»  to  see  a  poor  heretic 
beheaded. 

Let  those  who  think  that  our  picture  is  too 
highly  coloured,  turn  to  the  pages  of  history, 
and  they  will  find  that  the  highest  passion 
which  romance  can  kindle  up,  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  awakened  by  the  perusal  of  those 
harrowing  truths. 

While  the  group  stood  whispering  apart,  or 
musing  to  themselves,  the  young  king  entered 
the  hall,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Northumber- 
land. He  expressed  his  gratification  in  brief 
but  apt  terms,  at  seeing  so  many  of  them  as- 
sembled to  aid  him  in  accomplishing  a  purpose 
which  he  had  so  long  had  at  heart,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  unroll  the  deed  which  willed  the 
crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  which  was  again 
read  by  Sir  William  Petre,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  young  monarch  glanced  his  eye 
around  the  assembly,  then  called  upon  Cran- 
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mer  firdt,  to  sign  his  name.  The  Prelate  stepped 
forward^  doubled  up  his  sleeves  trimmed  with 
costly  ermine^  dipped  the  pen  in  the  inkstand, 
and  said,  "  God  is  witness  that  I  do  this  to 
please  your  highness,  more  than  of  my  own  free 
will/'  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  aflSxed 
his  name  to  the  document,  while  the  brow  of 
Northumberland  grew  dark  as  death.  When 
the  Archbishop  had  written  his  name,  he  shook 
the  ink  from  the  pen  upon  the  floor,  and  laid  it 
across  the  golden  stand,  as  if  determined  to 
give  no  aid  to  the  next  comer. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  summoned  next, 
but  before  he  took  up  the  pen  he  run  his  keen 
eye  over  another  document,  which  had  received 
his  own  seal,  and,  satisfied  that  it  was  correct, 
and  involved  all  alike  for  what  they  were 
about  to  execute,  aflSxed  his  signature  in  a  clear 
bold  hand.  The  Marquis  Northampton  fol- 
lowed his  example  with  hesitation.  The  Duke 
of  Suffolk   came  next,  and   wrote   his  name 
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slowly  and  carefully,  paused  to  re-spell  it,  then 
replaced  the  pen.     Then  came  the  proud  and 
plotting  Duke  of  Northumberland  unbidden : 
one  haughty  stride  brought  him  to  the  table,  as 
he  saidf  ''  Would  that  all  hearts  were  as  ready 
in  this  good  cause  as  mine  own."    He  wrote  his 
name  in  a  hurried  hand,  and  replaced  the  pen. 
Next  followed  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  he  ap- 
proached the  table  with  an  apparent  composure, 
subscribed  his  hand  to  the  document  without 
hesitation,  dipped  the  pen  again  into  the  ink  to 
add  an  extra  flourish,  and  blotted  out  the  signa- 
ture, and  by  attempting  to  remove  the  stain, 
nearly  obliterated  the  name  of  Northumberland. 
He  muttered  something  about  a  bad  beginning 
having  a  good  ending,  gave  the  pen  to  North- 
umberland, and  when  the  duke  had  once  moie 
signed  the  deed,  again  added  his  own  name. 
The  Earls  of  Bedford,  and  Shrewsbury,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pembroke,  Clinton,  with  other  lords  of 
the  Council  then  followed  in  succession,  until 
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it  came  to  Judge  Hales,  who,  when  called  upon, 
refused  to  sign. 

"Traitor  !"  exclaimed  Northunnberland,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  his  dagger ;  "dost  thou,  who 

§ 

art  thy  sovereign's  servant,  refuse  to  do  his 
bidding?'' 

"  I  do/'  answered  the  fearless  judge, "  in  this 
matter,  which  accordeth  not  with  my  conscieDce. 
I  came  at  my  liege's  summons,  because  it  was 
my  duty  to  obey  him.  I  have  before  boldly 
uttered  my  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  al- 
though I  have  no  wish  to  influence  the  minds 
of  others,  yet  am  I  resolved  never  to  sign  this 
deed." 

Had  the  fiery  glance  of  Northumberland 
possessed  the  power,  it  would  have  struck  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  Thrice  did  he  grasp  the 
dagger  in  his  belt,  and  again  withdraw  his  hand, 
while  his  haughty  lip  quivered  with  rage,  and 
his  broad  nostrils  dilated  like  those  of  a  war- 
horse  that  "smells  the  battle  afar  off"  as  he 
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exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thundery  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  apartment,  ''Seize  the  traitor,  and 
compel  him  to  sign !" 

'*  Touch  him  not/'  said  the  young  king, 
arising,  while  he  seemed  for  a  moment  kindled 
with  the  spirit  of  his  father,  as  the  crimson 
deepened  over  his  pale  brow  with  excitement, 
and  he  added, ''  let  him  begone,  and  never  enter 
our  presence  again.  He  shall  hear  from  us 
speedily.  B^one !''  said  he,  raising  his  feeble 
voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  "  while  thy  course  is 
unmolested,  lest  we  should  be  tempted  to  deal 
with  thee  according  to  thy  deserts."  He  then 
reseated  himself  in  the  chair  of  state,  while  his 
frame  shook  beneath  the  deep  hollow  cough 
which  instantly  followed  this  excitement. 

Sir  William  Cecil  was  the  last  to  sign,  and 
his  hand  shook  like  a  leaf  in  the  storm,  when  he 
took  up  the  pen,  although  he  merely  had  to  add 
his  name  as  a  witness.  He  muttered  something 
about  his  unsteady  hand  and  late  illness,  nor 
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was  he  aware  that  the  pen  was  dry  with  which 
he  had  run  over  the  word  Cecil,  until  reminded 
by  Northumberland,  when  he  again  took  it  up, 
and  finished  in  a  black  unsightly  hand. 

The  young  monarch  then  ran  his  eye  over 
the  names,  and  added  his  own  signature  in 
several  places  to  the  document.  He  then  arose 
and  addressing  them,  said,  ''  It  would  have 
pleased  us  better  had  we  had  all  the  hearts  as 
well  as  hands,  which  are  here  subscribed  :  but 
since  we  must  attribute  many  of  these  signa* 
tures  more  to  the  duty  than  the  will  of  some 
here  present,"  glancing  at  Cranmer  as  he  spoke, 
"  we  must  rest  content,  having  still  a  respect 
for  their  consciences.  What  we  have  done,  we 
call  God  to  witness,  has  been  done  only  that  we 
may  leave  stronger  the  foundations  of  our  holy 
faith,  and  better  secure  our  religion  by  leaving 
the  sceptre  in  such  hands  as  with  your  good 
guidance,  will  sway  it  rightly."  Much  more  he 
added  on  the  same  subject,  alluding  also  to  the 
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regret  with  which  he  in  some  measure  swerved 
from  the  will  of  his  father;  then  attempting  to 
prove  in  the  next  sentence  that  he  fulfilled  it, 
by  leaving  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Orey. 

Northumberland  then  followed,  and  spoke  at 
great  length  on  duty,  religion,  the  sacredness  of 
the  King's  wishes,  and  many  other  things,  which 
he  neither  cared  for,  nor  believed.  But  there 
were  shrewd  minds  there,  who  well  knew  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  the  state,  which 
appeared  more  conspicuous  through  all  this 
clumsy  patching,  and  that  in  spite  of  every 
plausible  argument,  they  had  no  right  to  disin- 
herit the  daughters  of  their  late  master ;  that 
the  act  they  had  just  been  guilty  of  was  in 
every  way  unjust,  and  that  whatever  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  the  Princess  Mary  might  be, 
she  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  rightful  heiress 
to  the  throne. 

But  they  arose  and  separated,  as  many  an 
assembly  has  done,  both  before  and  since  that 

VOL.  I.  G 
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time,  satisfied  that  they  had  done  the  best  they 
could,  considering  their  own  interests.     That 
nighty  however,  many  of  them  lay  tossing  on 
uneasy  pillows :  these  were  the  old  venerators 
of  legitimate  royalty,  believers  in  the  *'  right 
divine^"  and  that  gout  of  the  brain,  conscience, 
gave  them  many  a  sore  twinge*     Others  lay 
awake,  and  traced   the  legitimate  line  up  to 
William  the  Bastard,  running  through  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  sovereignty,  from  the  field  of 
Hastings;  and  their  pliant  consciences  were  the 
first  convinced  how  glorious  a  line  had  sprung 
from  a  strong  arm  and  a  sharp  sword,  backed  by 
a  few  thousands  of  Norman  robbers.     But  these 
were  in  heart  radical  rascals,  who  grinned  again 
when  they  thought  of  their  honoured  escutcheons, 
— worshippers  of  any  golden  calf  that  might  be 
erected  while  the  true  Moses  was  up  the  mount, 
—dogs  whose  dregs  have  even  come  down  and 
defiled  the  present  age — woe  worth  'em! — who 
had  no  more  reverence  for  a  crown  than  a  cur,  and 
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set  no  more  store  on  real  royalty  than  on  a  rush^ 
— men  who  believed  that  the  scratch  of  a  pen, 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  raismg  of  a  few 
voices,  and  a  bar  or  two  of  paltry  gold  bent 
around  the  brow,  were  all  that  the  veriest  beggar 
needed  to  make  him  right  royal.  But  why 
should  the  memories  of  such  disloyal  knaves 
interrupt  the  progress  of  our  story  ? 


0  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Not  poppy^  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep^ 
Which  thou  hadst  yesternight. 

Shakspeare. 

Unconscious  of  what  had  transpired  at  the 
palace  of  Greenwich,  Lady  Jane  Grey  (for  such 
we  shall  continue  to  call  her)  still  remained  a 
resident  of  Durham  house,  the  princely  mansion 
of  Northumberland.  On  the  morning  following 
the  scene  which  we  have  described  in  our  last 
chapter,  she  was  seated  in  the  summer-parlour 
which  overlooked  the  Thames,  sometimes  per- 
using the  pages  of  Plato's  Phaedon,  or  turning 
her  glance  towards  the  broad  river,  on  which 
numbers  of  small  craft  were  already  floating. 
The  young  lady  felt  less  at  ease  than  she  had 
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done  for  some  time ;  the  conduct  of  her  husband 
Lord  Dudley,  had  appeared  mysterious  for  the 
last  few  days,  and  when  interrogated,  he  gave 
only  vague  answers  to  her  enquiries.  He  was 
engaged  in  some  secret  and  important  service 
for  his  father  the  Duke,  all  of  which  he  had 
promised  she  should  in  time  be  made  acquainted 
with.  Added  to  this,  she  was  also  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  illness  of  the  young  King,  her 
slumber  had  been  broken  during  the  night  by 
frightful  dreams,  for  in  sleep  she  fancied  her- 
self wandering  among  high  rocks,  along  narrow 
and  dangerous  paths,  which  overhung  chasms 
and  deep  defiles,  into  which  aught  that  fell 
alive  must  meet  with  instant  death.  Hitherto, 
she  had  been  a  stranger  to  such  melancholy 
feelings  as  these;  but  now  her  spirits  were 
sorely  depressed,  and  without  knowing  why, 
she  had  much  ado  to  restrain  her  tears. 

But  these  feelings  are  as  old  as  the  world ; 
and  hundreds  are  living  in  our  own  time,  who 
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believe  that  such  states  of  despondence  are 
forerunners  of  some  approaching  evil.  The 
changes  of  the  seasons  are  made  known  to  us 
by  thousands  of  natural  objects^  and  many  wise 
men  have  been  believers  in  dreams  and  omens, 
and  if  we  are  spiritual  creatures,  why  should 
there  not  be  some  link  between  our  souls  and 
the  future,  some  mysterious  chain  that  commu- 
nicates with  the  Great  Hereafter  ?  These  may 
be  wild  dreams,  yet  how  shall  we  disprove 
them? 

Similar  thoughts  to  these  floated  through  the 
mind  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  while  she  sat  medi- 
tating upon  the  past  visions  of  the  night,  until 
she  was  at  length  startled  by  the  sudden  open- 
ing of  an  inner  door,  as  her  mother  entered  the 
apartment. 

The  Duchess  of  Suffolk  was  still  a  beautiful 
woman,  although  forty  summers  had  shone  upon 
her  brow,  and  if  she  carried  herself  somewhat 
too  stately,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  she 
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drew  her  blood  from  a  long  and  haughty  line 
of  kings, — ^a  truth  she  never  had  need  to  be  re- 
minded of.  But  though  her  countenance  might 
be  considered  handsome,  there  was  something 
forbidding  in  it,  a  cold  kind  of  chiseled  pride,, 
the  Yeiy  loftiness  of  which  seemed  to  freeze  the 
beholder, — a  look  that  awakened  more  of  fear 
than  IoTe»  a  great  deal  of  what  an  old  writer 
has  happily  termed  ''marble  in  her  nature." 
Her  dress  too  was  studiously  correct ;  every  fold 
in  her  rich  tunic  seemed  made  to  fall  by  mea- 
sure ;  not  a  wrinkle  in  her  boddice  stood  wrong ; 
every  gem  with  which  she  was  adorned  seemed 
to  know  its  accustomed  place,  and  she  strode 
into  the  room  **  every  inch  a  duchess." 

She  approached  and  kissed  the  matchless 
brow  of  her  beautiful  daughter,  who  stood  up 
to  recdve  her  starched  salutation,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  more  of  form  than  affection  in  the 
embrace,  something  of  the  formal  homage  which 
is  paid  to  the  hand  of  a  superior,  in  place  of 
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that  fervour  which  unconsciously  emanates  from 
a  fond  mother's  heart,  for  not  a  change  passed 
over  her  cold  haughty  features. 

''So  thou  art  still  reading,  daughter/'  said 
she,  instead  of  saying,  '  God  bless  thee,  my 
child,'  and  feeUng  her  heart  swell  while  gazing 
upon  so  perfect  a  creature,  as  that  which  called 
her  mother, — ^'^  still  reading,  as  closely  as  if 
thou  wert  compelled  to  earn  thy  groat,  by 
studying  a  part  for  some  forth-coming  mys* 
tery."  So  saying,  she  swept  her  silken 
train  across  the  floor,  and  seated  herself  as 
stiff  and  erect  in  the  high-backed  chair,  as 
if  she  was  the  Goddess  of  the  hoar*frost. 
*'Lord  Dudley,"  continued  she,  has  not  yet 
returned.  *'  Has  any  tidings  of  the  health 
of  his  Highness  the  King  reached  you,  at 
this  early  hour?  I  was  with  his  grace  of 
Northumberland  late  yesternight,  and  he  gave 
but  little  hopes  of  the  Sovereign's  recovery; 
promising  also  to  communicate  with  me  betimes. 
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should  there  be  any  sudden  change.  In  sooth, 
I  can  scarcely  wish  him  to  linger  longer  in  his 
misery,  and  think  that  our  loyalty  will  not  be  a 
whit  lessened,  by  praying  for  his  speedy  re- 
moval." 

"  Qod  forbid  it !"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Jane, 
turning  her  lovely  eyes  heavenward  as  she 
spoke.  *'  I  fear  me  that  the  nation  would  be 
driven  back  to  its  old  forms  of  worship,  and 
that  too  by  ungentle  hands,  were  aught  to  be- 
fall our  sovereign,  but  the  will  of  Him  be  done  !'* 
added  she,  with  the  devotion  that  might  have 
become  an  angel, — "  who  alone  knoweth  how  to 
accomplish  His  own  mighty  ends.  And  al- 
though it  becomes  not  us,  good  mother,  to  ex- 
amine the  workings  of  His  wisdom,  yet  believe 
me,  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of 
the  King,  who  has  so  fearlessly  maintained  our 
feith.'* 

•'  It  may  be  true,  lady,"  said  the  unfeeling 

duchess,  arranging  her  jewelled  collar  as  she 
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spoke^  which  was  half  a  finger's  breadth  awry. 
'^  But  few  places  are  sooner  filled  than  thrones ; 
high  stations  are  never  long  unoccupied  ;  and 
bad  death  been  a  little  busier  of  late,  I  might 
myself  have  worn  the  crown,  as  many  of  my 
kindred  blood  have  done  before  me."  While 
she  spoke  thus,  she  sat  far  too  erect  to  be  com- 
fortable, but  her  dignity  required  it.  *^  And  if 
it  had  been  the  will  of  fate,  I  doubt  not  but  that 
I  should  as  well  have  become  the  honour  as 
another.  Tell  me^  daughter,  if  amid  all  your 
gathered  knowledge,  you  have  found  out  aught 
that  leads  you  to  believe  in  future  events ;  by 
dreams,  signs,  or  omens?  The  Duke,  your* 
father,  and  myself,  have  long  had  our  reasons 
for  supposing,  that  there  is  a  course  marked  out 
by  fate  at  our  birth,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
shun ;  and  that  there  are  those  superiorly  gifted, 
who,  by  their  art,  can  foretel  when  these  changes 
will  transpire." 
The  young  lady  started  when  she  beard  her 
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mother  talk  thus,  nor  could  she  perhaps,  at  any 
other  time,  have  produced  so  strange  an  effect 
upon  her  feelings.  It  was  like  some  one,  who, 
while  reading  a  story  of  the  supernatural,  is,  in 
the  very  height  of  excitement,  alarmed  by  an 
unexpected  groan ;  and  prepared  to  look  upon 
the  form,  which  already  fills  the  heated  fancy, 
and  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  said,  while  she 
faintly  uttered,  ^' These  very  thoughts  were 
haunting  my  mind  but  now/' 

The  Duchess  instantly  forgot  her  dignity,  and 
sank  two  inches  in  her  seat,  for  she  had  the 
night  before  been  closeted  to  a  late  hour  with 
Northumberland, and  drank  in  every  word  thathe 
had  communicated  to  her  of  Duskena's  prophecy ; 
and  she  believed  at  once  that  her  daughter,  even 
without  human  aid,  was  destined  to  become  a 
queen,  without  the  will  which  Edward  had 
signed  in  her  favour.  But  the  Lady  Jane  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  then  passing  through  the 
mind  of  her  ambitious  mother.    Let  the  reader 
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bear  in  mind  that  the  light  had  as  yet  scarcely 
broken  upon  the  deep  night  of  superstition, 
and  that  our  story  is  founded  in  an  age,  when 
the  wild  and  wonderful  were  too  fully  accre- 
dited. 

''  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  thee,  dearest 
mother/'  continued  the  young  lady,  in  some 
measure  recovering  herself;  '^  many  learned 
historians  have  written  on  these  matters,  whom 
I  dare  not  misbelieve.  It  is  on  record  that 
Caesar  was  forewarned  of  his  death,  by  the  clat- 
tering of  armour  in  his  palace, — that  before  Ger- 
manicus  was  poisoned,  a  trumpet  sounded  of  its 
own  accord, — that  the  swarm  of  bees  which  • 
hovered  around  Plato  in  his  cradle,  foretold 
his  great  wisdom.  These  and  many  other 
similar  accounts  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  wisest  of  men,  and  foudd  cre- 
dence in  every  age;  and  I  know  no  more 
reason  for  rejecting  them,  than  other  things 
which   they  have   left  on  record.      But  why 
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mother,   dost  thou  ask  me  concerning    such 
matters?' 

''  I  scarcely  care  to  tell  thee/'  answered  the 
Duchess,  with  an  affected  carelessness,  wishing 
to  work  up  her  daughter's  curiosity  to  the 
highest  pitch,  —  **  some  foolish  fancies  which  I 
have  long  entertained  respecting  thyself,''  then 
adding ;  **  but  they  are  not  worth  the  remem- 
brance." 

^'  Nay,"  said  the  Lady  Jane,  who  with  all 
her  talents,  had  a  leaning  towards  the  super- 
stitious, and  moreover  that  inkling  to  know  all, 
which  is  the  common  failing  of  her  lovely  sex, 
— "  It  can  do  me  no  harm  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  these  thoughts,  which  you  seem 
to  doubt,  and  yet  believe  in.  But  if  it  be 
not  your  pleasure,  I  will  not  seek  to  know 
them." 

"  Well  then,"  continued  the  crafty  Duchess, 
*'  I  dreamed,  last  night,  that  thou  hadst  a  crown 
upon  thy  head,  and  sat  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
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land.  And  when  thou  wert  but  a  child  thy 
nativity  was  cast  by  the  wise  man  of  West- 
minster, and  he  foretold  that  ere  thou  hadst 
reached  thy  seventeenth  summer,  thou  shouldst 
attain  the  highest  honour  in  the  land.  But 
thou  wilt  say,"  added  she,  with  a  forced 
smile,  **  that  this  sounds  like  an  old  woman's 
tale." 

"Assuredly  thou  wouldst  not  wish  me  to 
receive  it  otherwise,"  answered  the  Lady  Jane ; 
then  musing,  she  added ;  "  but  a  crown  hath 
ever^een  considered  to  denote  honour  to  the 
dreamer,  though  I  place  but  little  credit  in 
these  freaks  which  fancy  plays  us  in  our  sleep, 
and  still  less  in  the  casting  of  nativities.  Never- 
theless, dear  mother,  I  pay  great  respect  to 
your  opinions  touching  such  things/' 

"Still  there  is  wisdom,  daughter,  in  holding 
ourselves  in  readiness  for  any  change  that  may 
suddenly  transpire,"  continued  the  Duchess, 
fearful  to  strike  at  once  into  the  subject.  "Have 
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I  not  heard  thee  say  that  thou  bast  some  faith 
in  astrology  ?" 

''  I  know  some  little  of  the  writings  of  He- 
liodorusy  Ptolemy,  and  others/'  answered  the 
lady ;  *^  but  Father  Ascham  bade  me  place  but 
little  faith  in  their  doctrines.  I  have  also  heard 
of  one  Duskena,  who  liveth  in  the  park  of 
Greenwich,  as  being  a  wonderful  woman.  If  I 
err  not,  his  Grace  of  Northumberland,  made 
mention  of  some  strange  things  which  had 
come  to  pass  as  she  foretold.  But  his  con  versa* 
tion  was  addressed  to  Dudley." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  strange  mortal,  and  can 
read  the  stars  as  thou  readest  in  a  book,"  said 
the  Duchess ;  **  and  whatever  she  asserteth  will 
assuredly  come  to  pass.  She  it  is,  daugh- 
ter, who  hath  prophesied,  that  before  another 
moon  hath  waned  thou  shalt  be  England's 
queen.'* 

''That  I  shall  be  Queen  of  England,  mother !" 
exclaimed  the  lady,  springing  up  as  if  a  serpent 
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had  stuug  her.  ^'  God  forbid  that  her  prophecy 
should  ever  be  fulfilled  !  But  it  is  madness/' 
added  she,  again  seating  hei;8elf9  ''to suppose 
for  a  moment  that  such  things  can  ever  come 

to  pass.     And  yet "  she  hung  down  her 

beautiful  head,  burst  into  tears,  and  remained 
silent. 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  shrink  from  aught  thaft 
Heaven  might  assign  thee,  to  uphold  our  holy 
faith/'  said  the  Duchess,  without  consoling  her : 
"ran  not  thy  thought  thus  ?" 

"I  would  die  for  my  religion/'  said  the  Lady 
Jane,  with  deep  emotion  ;  "  but  never  usurp  that 
state,  which  is  another's  birthright,  to  maintain 
it,  nor  do  aught  that  might  be  offensive  to  God, 
in  mv  zeal  to  establish  that  faith,  which  needs 
no  human  support." 

''  Let  not  what  I  have  said  move  thee  so 
deeply,  fair  daughter,"  said  the  Duchess,  rising 
to  depart.  "  What,  if  it  is  thy  fate  to  become 
a  queen,  methinks  such  a  change  ought  sooner 
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to  awaken  a  smile  than  a  tear.  But  I  will  leave 
thee  to  recover  thyself;"  so  saying  she  left  the 
apartment. 

The  crafty  Duchess  could  not  have  come  at 
a  more  fortunate  moment ;  every  circumstance 
was  in  her  favour,  and  every  word  she  uttered 
had  left  its  effect :  for  at  no  other  time  could 
the  mind  of  the  young  lady  have  been  found  so 
susceptible  of  receiving  an  impression,  or  her 
feelings  in  so  fit  a  state  to  be  played  upon.  Lady 
Jane  Grey  seated  herself  upon  the  chair  and 
began  to  reflect;  she  attempted  to  turn  her 
thoughts  to  other  subjects,  but  all  in  vain ;  her 
mind  was  filled  with  mingled  doubts  and  fears ; 
she  ran  over  all  the  strange  things  which  she 
had  read,  recalled  events  which  had  been  fore- 
told ages  before  they  came  to  pass ;  and  although 
she  had  no  wish,  nor  saw  any  possibility  of 
becoming  a  queen,  yet  she  began  to  have  a 
secret  dread  that  such  a  change  might  by  some 
strange  fatality  befal  her.      Could  her  own 
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mother  only  awaken  such  thoughts  to  disquiet 
her  ?  No !  her  innocent  heart  was  pained  at 
such  a  thought.  And  this  wonderful  woman, 
Duskena,  what  interest  could  she  have  in  send- 
ing abroad  such  rumours :  and  Northumberland 
too,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a  wise  and 
honourable  man,  strange  that  he  should  lend 
his  ear  to  such  a  prophecy.  So  her  thoughts 
wandered  along  in  their  darkness,  for  she  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  had  transpired  at  the 
palace;  and  although  her  mother  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  secret  movement  which 
was  at  work,  yet  she  had  not  breathed  a  word 
of  it  to  her  daughter.  Proud,  crafty,  and 
ambitious,  she  had  even  kept  her  plans  a  secret 
from  Northumberland,  and  had  set  about  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  unsuspecting  lady,  in 
the  way  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe. 
Nor  did  she  herself  for  a  moment  dream  that 
there  were  minds  as  crafty  as  her  own,  plotting 
against  her,  or  that  any  power  dared  to  show 
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itself  bold  enough  to  oppose  Northumberland. 
When  Amy  entered  the  room,  the  Lady  Jane 
attempted  to  draw  forth  her  opinions  respecting 
a  belief  in  future  events,  and  found  that  her 
attendant  had  treasured  up  a  thousand  strange 
stories  of  the  wild  and  marvellous,  which  she 
fully  accredited.  For  her  mind  was  rich  in 
ancient  lore,  which  she  had  gathered  from  her 
blind  old  grandmother;  respecting  witches, 
wizards,  and  warlocks,  conjurers,  magicians, 
astrologers,  diviners,  interpreters  of  dreams, 
fortune-tellers,  omens,  sounds,  sights,  and  every 
forgotten  devilry  which  furnished  matter  for  con- 
▼ersation  during  the  long  winter  nights  in  many 
an  English  cottage,  three  centuries  ago.  Al- 
though the  young  lady  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  smiling,  while  she  listened  to  the  wild 
legends  poured  forth  by  her  companion,  she 
could  not  turn  her  attention  fi*om  the  conversa- 
tion which  she  had  so  lately  passed  between 
herself  and  the  Duchess.     She  doubted,  dis- 
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believed^  yet  still  thought,  and  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  recover  her  former  calmness  by 
perusing  the  pages  of  Plato.  But  her  mighty 
spirit  was  not  yet  kindled,  she  knew  not  her 
own  strength. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


To  make  short  my  tale,  he  breweth  nappy  ale, 

And  maketh  thereof  port-sale, 
To  travellers,  to  tinkers,  to  sweters,  to  swinkers, 

And  all  good  ale-drinkers ; 
Who  drink  till  they  stare,  and  will  nothing  spare, 

But  bring  themsdves  bare. 
With  now  away  the  mare,  and  let  us  slay  care. 

As  wise  as  a  hare. 

Tunning  of  Eleanor  Humming, 


"  Marry,  but  it  is  strange/'  said  Ninion  Saun- 
ders, talking  to  himself  as  he  sat  in  his  little 
apartment  in  the  St  John's  Head,  and  through 
an  opening  of  which  he  could,  without  being  ob- 
served, see  all  that  was  going  on  amongst  his 
guests,  —  "  very  strange !  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  this  Gilbert  Pots,  as  he  calls  himself. 
Here  comes  one  lord's  serving-man  after  another, 
to  speak  with  him  in  private ;  but  I  will  fathom 
all  these  mysteries  before  I  have  done,"  con- 
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tinued  he,  nibbling  the  end  of  a  savoury  neat's 
tongue,  to  give  a  relish  to  his  liquor.  "Yet 
never  was  so  much  custom  drawn  to  the  house 
before,  as  this  knave  bringeth  by  his  wit  And 
yonder  he  is,  drinking  with  one,  and  laughing 
with  another,"  said  he,  peeping  through  the  little 
opening  in  the  partition,  ''  while  Dick  the  under- 
d  rawer  is  doing  all  the  work." 

"  Score  a  cup  of  canary  to  the  Lincolnshire 
grazier,"  shouted  Dick,  "  it  makes  three  in  all." 

"Then  I  will  clap  him  down  four,"  said 
Ninion,  taking  up  the  chalk:  "he  means  to 
drink  himself  drunk  before  he  goes  to  bed.  It  will 
take  him  some  even  cups  before  he  is  helped  up 
stairs,  and  he  cannot  grumble  when  he  is  sober 
at  paying  for  ten.  Many  an  host  would  drink 
cup  for  cup  with  him  at  his  cost ;  but,  hang  me, 
I  was  bom  with  a  conscience."  So  saying,  he 
raised  up  his  unwieldy  body,  and  made  his 
way  into  the  old-fashioned  wainscotted  parlour. 
A  merrier  group  of  topers  were  never  assembled 
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together  than  that  night  met  at  the  St.  John's 
Head.  They  were  men  of  all  ages  and  all 
professions^  from  Peter-black-the-paper,  as  he 
was  called,  through  being  a  printer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  William  Tottel,  to  Christopher,  the 
drunken  clerk  of  St.  Paul's ;  Mark,  the  wealthy 
mercer  of  Ludgate-ward,  and  Hans  Carvel  the 
goldsmith,  with  many  another,  who  had  their 
say  at  the  Guild,  yet  thought  it  not  beneath 
their  dignity  to  crack  a  joke,  and  quaff  a  cup 
at  the  St.  John's  Head.  The  candles  were 
bumiug  brightly  in  the  sconces,  aud  although 
the  smoke  from  the  street  cresset  sometimes 
sent  its  volume  through  the  parlour  window ; 
yet  the  jovial  guests  were  too  much  engrossed 
with  their  own  jokes  to  pay  any  regard  to  trifles 
like  these. 

Between  the  rich  goldsmith  and  the  huge 
Lincolnshire  grazier,  sat  Gilbert  Pots,  happy  as 
a  prince,  and  only  deigning  to  fill  the  grazier's 
and  goldsmith's  cups,  (out  of  which  he  drank  in 
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turn,)  when  they  were  empty.  And  when  he 
said  aught  that  called  forth  a  roar  of  laughter, 
Hans  Carvel  joined  his  voice  in  the  merriment, 
and  then  stroking  his  beard  said,  **  Mine  cod, 
but  dat  is  goot." 

**  Drink,  Gilbert  lad,  drink,"  said  the  grazier, 
his  great  fat  frame  still  shaking  with  the 
subsiding  laughter  which  the  last  joke  had 
awakened.  "  Never  thee  mind  what  Christy 
the  clerk  says  about  the  church.  I  will  stand 
between  thee  and  all  danger,  if  it  costs  me  the 
price  of  ten  fat  bullocks." 

"  Christy  is  very  piously  given,  even  in  his 
cups,"  said  Gilbert,  drinking,  "  and  would  fain 
convert  all  that  belongs  to  him  to  the  church. 
He  fastened  up  his  mongrel  with  the  very  chain 
that  used  to  secure  the  Bible  to  the  reading- 
desk  in  Paul's  porch  ;  but  the  cur  broke  loose, 
and  with  the  holy  fetter  about  his  neck,  went 
and  stole  a  sheep's  head  from  the  nearest 
slaughter-house,  which  proves  that  a  dog  will 
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ill  have  a  dog's  habits,  although  you  link  him 
to  a  saint.*' 

"  Thou  art  a  sad  knavci  Gilbert/'  said  the 
old  clerk,  laughing,  ''and  wilt  never  amend 
thee,  I  fear,  unless  thou  art  taught  a  soldier's 
discipline." 

''  A  soldier,  saidst  thou,  Christopher?"  echoed 
Gilbert ;  ''  what,  wouldst  thou  have  me  trail  a 
pike  to  Blackheath  as  thou  thyself  hast  done, 
to  put  to  the  rout  some  poor  Hot-gospeller. 
Marry,  I  have  heard  the  Verger  tell  how  thou 
didst  run  away  at  the  smell  of  gunpowder, 
vowing,  that  in  future  thou  wouldst  stick  closer 
to  the  smoke  of  a  goose  than  a  gun,  sooner  toss 
a  pancake  than  pike,  and  carry  the  fume  of 
ten  wine-cupe  in  thine  head,  rather  than  the 
weight  of  a  helmet  outside  of  it.  I  saw  thee 
to-day  assail  a  string  of  sausages  valiantly;  but 
woe  worth  thy  courage,  if  they  had  been  sol- 
diers !  thou  hast  a  warrior's  stomach  for  aught 
but  valour,  Christy — art  a  better  man   at  a 
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trencher,  than  a  trench,  wouldst  face  Belzeebub 
as  soon  as  a  bullet.  Stick  to  thy  pick -axe  and 
thy  book,  man;  thou  canst  better  bury  than 
kill.     I  drink  to  thee." 

''Mine  cote!  but  dat  ish  goote/'  said  the 
goldsmith,  'Mt  beeze  de  sharp  shoot,  for  de 
Christy." 

''  I'll  tell  thee  what  thou  wouldst  do  for,"  said 
the  clerk,  writhing  under  the  attack  ;  ''  thou 
wouldst  make  a  most  excellent  liar." 

'^  Dost  think.so  ?"  said  the  good-natured  Gil- 
bert ;  ''  then,  by  the  mass,  I  am  fit  for  any  office 
in  the  state,  and  am  with  such  ample  qualities 
at  a  loss  to  choose  me  a  profession.  Lawyer, 
traveller,  tradesman,  or  tavern-keeper.  I  shall 
thrive  in  every  branch,  and  will  clap  you  ten 
lies  into  one  for  profit.  Oh !  how  the  city-' 
wives  will  fiock  to  me,  when  they  have  taken 
their  airing  late ;  how  I  shall  be  assailed  by 
your  spendthrifts,  who  want  to  have  another 
pull  at  the  estate.     I  should  then  swear  gilt 
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was  gold  without  blushing,  and  sell  an  ox  that 
had  seen  ten  summers  for  one  that  had  but 
been  two  years  at  grass.  Then  how  useful 
would  lying  be  to  me,  if  I  turned  tavern- 
keeper/'  added  he,  glancing  at  Ninion.  ''I 
should  have  a  long  license  as  drawer.'* 

*^  He  hits  hard/'  said  the  honest  grazier, 
clapping  Gilbert  on  the  back,  while  the  gold- 
smith shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  *'  Dat 
is  sharp,  yerish,"  and  the  host  only  gave  a  dis- 
approving growl,  then  said : 

"  Saw  ye  ever  such  a  drawer?  who  gets  up  to 
serve  when  it  pleaseth  him,  and  that  but  seldom, 
unless  it  be  to  quench  his  own  thirst." 

**  Which  is  created  by  the  salt  of  thy  stock- 
fish, neat's  tongue,  and  dried  herrings,"  said 
Gilbert,  who  had  long  ceased  to  care  for  his 
master, — ''all  good  things  create  a  thirst,  and 
very  plentiful  at  the  St.  John's  Head.  If  thou 
ever  brandest  me  on  the  cheek  with  S,  I  shall 

•wear  it  came  through  eating  too  much  salt." 

h2 
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''  And  I  will  slice  off  his  ears  to  put  in  pickle/ 
said  a  swash  buckler,  one  of  Lord  Wardour's 
friends,  —  *^  if  he  ever  dares  to  touch  thee. 
Here,  Oilbert,  fill  me  another  cup  of  the  thiefs 
best  bastard." 

''  Nay,  he  is  no  thrall  of  mine,"  said  Ninion, 
to  his  drunken  guest :  for  he  dreaded  a  brawl, 
and  was  well  aware  that  the  way  in  which  he 
had  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
Gilbert  would  not  stand  investigation.  ^'  He  is 
free  to  come  and  go  when  he  pleaseth,  though 
I  should  be  right  loath  to  part  with  him.  He 
has  six  marks  by  the  year,  and  sitteth  at  free 
cost  over  his  cup, — ^hast  not,GKlbert?"  added  he, 
turning  his  head,  as  the  drawer  entered  with  the 
replenished  cup. 

"  Hey,  that  have  I,"  said  Gilbert,  who  never 
forgot  old  Ninion's  having  read  to  him  the 
abhorred  act,  and  winking  at  the  grazier,  he 
added,  **  and  a  licence  to  play  with  his  monkey 
in  rainy  weather.     And  if  a  wench  in  yellow 
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tafieCy  kicks  up  a  brawl,  am  empowered  to  show 
her  the  street,  unless  my  master  wisheth  to 
reprimand  her  to  himself  in  the  inner-room,  then 
my  authority  ceases/'  A  loud  laugh  was  raised 
against  Ninion  by  these  remarks,  and  though 
he  secretly  hated  the  drawer,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  wait  his  time,  and  only  remarked, 
''Thou  wilt  be  Lord  Mayor,  some  day,  Oil- 
Uert" 

''  Not  so,"  said  Gilbert;  ''I  should  then  have 
every  knave  to  comment  upon  my  conduct  as  he 
does  on  thy  liquor ;  not  a  link-boy  but  would 
hold  up  his  light  to  show  my  fiulings.  I  should 
be  like  the  cresset,— -have  to  direct  every  reeling 
variety  I  would  rather  be  a  big-bellied  Alder- 
man, who  snores  quietly  through  a  sermon,  and 
is  wakened  by  a  psalm  just  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  has  a  foot-boy  to  hold  his  sides  while  he 
laughs." 

**  Mine  friend,  Gilbert,  but  dat  ish  shlander- 
ing  de  Guild,''  said  the  goldsmith,  whose  eyes 
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were  gradually  growing  less,  ''  Mine  Lord 
Mayor  a  cresshet !  for  yot  ?  he  meddle  none  vid 
de  dirty  coal,  and  tar  and  pitch ;  he  beeze  de 
Lord  Mayor,  mine  very  goote  friend ,  goote 
Gilbert." 

**  The  best  man,  living/'  said  the  clerk,  glad 
to  have  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  against  the  saucy 
drawer. 

"  And  counted  his  horse-nails  in  Westminstei^ 
Hall  without  having  to  number  his  fingers/' 
said  a  Radical  cordwainer ;  **  there  is  he  most 
learned,  for  he  can  number  ten  without  winking, 
and  do  this,  and  hold  his  finger  still/'  added 
he,  moving  his  fore-finger,  while  a  loud  laugh 
rung  through  the  apartment. 

**  Mine  goote  friend,  master  cobble-shoes," 
said  the  goldsmith,  rising  and  endeavouring  to 
draw  his  sword,  *'  me  vill  slash  your  upper- 
leather,  an  unrip  de  welt  of  your  shoul,  if  you 
do  speak  once  more  again." 

The  printer  rose  and  swore  that  he  would  fill 
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all  his  types  up  with  black,  if  he  pointed  his 
weapon  at  the  man  of  leather  again.  The 
storm  was  gathering  when  the  swash-buckler 
staggered  into  the  midst  of  the  room,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  round  shield,  exclaimed  :  ^*  Peace, 
you  smoky  citizens!  I  bear  arms  under  the 
Earl  of  Arundeli  and  carry  a  magnet  in  the 
centre  of  my  buckler,  which  will  draw  down 
the  points  of  all  your  weapons,  and  keep  them 
there  while  I  belabour  your  lazy  shoulders, 
with  the  flat  of  my  sword.  Can  you  not  be 
trusted  with  toasting-forks,  without  wanting  to 
spit  one  another  over  your  cups.  Peace,  master 
copper-gilt,  and  keep  your  threats  for  your  own 
'prentices,  without  using  them  amongst  free- 


men." 


O 

''  Mine  cote,  goote  sair,"  said  the  choleric 

goldsmith,  ''  vot  you  call  mine  goote  gold,  cop- 
per-gilt ?"  and  uplifting  his  sheathed  sword,  he 
fetched  the  swaggerer  such  a  blow  on  the 
helmet,  as  sent  him  sprawling  all  his  length  on 
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the  floor,  adding,  ^'  Dere,  you  great  man,  me  has 

cracked  your  magnet,  and  dat  did  draw  down 

de  blow." 

The  enraged  soldier  rose  up,  and  brandishing 

his  sword,  gave  vent  to  a  volley  of  oaths,  while 

the  host  bawled  loudly  to  Gilbert  to  call  in  the 

city-watch;  for  these  formidable  head-breakers 

were  even  then  in  being.     ''  Peace,  my  goote 

friend,  Ninion,*'  said  the  goldsmith,  *'  sit  down 
goote  Gilbert,  and  my  very  big  friend  master 

Christopher,  me  will  try  his  magnet,  if  he  will 

just  walk  in  de  yard  one  very  little  while.*^ 

The  uproar  was  increased  by  the  suddei^  en- 
trance of  Dame  Deborah  Saunders,  who  rushed 
into  the  room,  brandishing  a  ladle  in  her 
hand,  while  her  face  was  like  the  rising  sun, 
through  drink  and  the  heat  of  a  sea-coal  fire, 
before  which  she  had  stood  to  superintend  the 
cooking. 

*'  Art  thou  not  ashamed  of  thyself,  Ninion 
Saunders,   to    encourage    such  brawling  and 
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squabbling  under  this  roof/'  said  she,  beginning 
the  attack  npon  her  husband,  as  if  she  had 
hopes,  that  by  raising  a  fresh  storm,  the  old  one 
would  abate :  '^  art  not  ashamed,  of  thyself  I  say," 
added  she,  raising  her  voice  above  all  the  other 
tumult,  ^'  to  bring  the  oldest  hostle  in  the  ward 
into  such  evil  repute?  I  warrant  thee,  thou 
wert  ensconced  in  thy  kennel  like  a  lazy  dog, 
thinking  about  thy  trulls,  in  place  of  endea- 
Youring  to  make  peace  amongst  thy  guests." 

''  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,^  answered  the  hen- 
pecked husband,  who  was  nearly  twice  the  age 
of  his  jolly-looking  dame ;  "  but  your  spoiled 
drawer,  Grilbert,  whose  tongue  you  have  of  late 
encouraged  to  run  at  such  a  length,  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  without  passing  his  jeers  on  my 
company,  and  setting  them  together  by  the 
ears.  But  I  will  be  rid  of  him,"  muttered  he 
in  a  tone  which  he  did  not  intend  to  reach  the 
ears  of  his  crooked -rib. 

*^  Then  ye  shall  be  rid  of  me  too,"  replied  the 
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high-mettled  hostess,  who  had  succeeded  in 
quelling  one  uproar  by  raising  another :  **  I  will 
let  you  see  that  I  can  play  lady  to  your  lord 
any  how.  You  took  him  on  for  your  own  plea- 
sure,  and  shall  not  turn  him  off  until  it  is  mine. 
You  never-do-nought  old  sospot.  You  are 
only  fit  to  sleep  a-days,  and  snore  a-nights,  and 
take  a  dislike  to  everybody  one  does  a  good 
turn  to.  Heed  him  not,  Gilbert/'  said  she, 
turning  round  to  her  favourite;  *^V\\  let  him 
see  that  I  am  both  master  and  mistress  when 
I  begin." 

Ninion  slunk  into  the  bar  like  a  kicked  cur, 
contenting  himself  by  giving  vent  to  a  few 
subdued  growls,  for  experience  had  before 
taught  him  that  it  was  useless  to  wage  war 
with  an  offended  woman.  Nor  was  this  the  first 
outbreak  between  them  about  Gilbert,  and  which 
had  increased  his  hatred  against  the  drawer. 

"  Saw  ye  ever  the  like  of  that  now?"  whispered 
the  grazier  to  the  man  of  black-letters;  ''why 
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she  gores  him  with  her  tongue  as  bad  as  an  ox 
would  with  its  horns." 

"That  b  a  comparison  coming  too  near  the 
head  of  the  subject/*  replied  the  printer,  in  a 
suppressed  tone.  '^  Never  speak  of  homed 
cattle  before  a  young  wife  and  an  old  husband." 

''Mine  cote!  but  dat  ish  a  matter  to  make 
dem  more  crosh  den  when  dey  are  cutting  deir 
teete/*  observed  the  goldsmith  who  had  by  this 
time  regained  his  composure. 

All  further  conversation  was  for  several  mo- 
ments suspended  by  the  entrance  of  Lord  War- 
dour,  followed  by  two  attendants.  Dame 
Deborah  suddenly  dropped  the  ladle,  smoothed 
her  kirtle,  and  arranged  her  head-gear,  while  she 
made  her  best  curtsey,  and  drew  near  enough  to 
offer  her  cheek  to  the  new  comer;  but  he  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  fooling.  He  beckoned 
Gilbert  to  him,  ordered  lights  to  be  brought, 
and  a  flask  of  wine,  and  they  were  shown  into 
another  room,  which  was  only  separated  from 
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the  little  sanctam  where  Niaion  Saunders  was 
seated  by  a  partition  of  wood. 

Minion  saw  all,  and  was  on  the  alert  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  suspecting  that  it  must  be  some 
business  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  that 
caused  a  lord  to  be  in  private  with  a  peonyless 
drawer,  and  as  there  were  no  lack  of  crevices  in 
the  old  wainscoty  he  set  both  eye  and  ear  to 
work.  From  what  he  could  observe.  Lord 
Wardour  seemed  deeply  moved  :  he  emptied  a 
cup  of  wine  without  a  word ;  then  pausing  for 
a  moment,  looked  full  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  drawer,  and  said, '' Gilbert,  can  I  trust  thee 
with  a  secret  V* 

"  I  have  never  yet  betrayed  a  friend," 
answered  the  drawer,  with  a  firmness  which 
seemed  unusual  to  his  character ;  ''  if  you  fear 
me,  trust  me  not." 

^'I  do  not  fear  you,"  answered  the  young 
nobleman,  and  said  something  which  escaped 
Ninion's  attentive  ear,  then  added  in  an  audi- 
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ble  voice,  "  Have  you  any  power  over  the  old 
woman  V* 

**  None/*  replied  Gilbert  with  a  sigh ;  **  I  hate 
done  bat  little  to  desenre  her  favoar.  But  she 
must  have  a  great  love  for  your  Lordship  to 
trust  you  with  these  secrets/' 

''An  accident  made  me  acquainted  with  most 
of  them/'  said  Lord  Wardour:  ''  I  chanced  to 
bear  Northumberland  in  conversation  with  her ;" 
(Ninion  strained  his  ear  closer  to  the  partition) 
"as  for  the  rest,  I  had  it  from  the  Earl  my 
father.  Your  being  here  will  serve  as  a  cloak 
frcHU  all  suspicion.  I  had  Duskena's  permission 
to  entrust  you,  and  she  bade  me  prepare  you  to 
hold  yourself  in  readiness  whenever  you  might 
receive  the  secret  sign." 

**  I  was  in  hopes/'  answered  Gilbert,  **  that  I 
had  escaped  from  her  cursed  sprig  of  heather. 
Many  a  chase  has  it  caused  me,  in  bloom  and 
blight,  rain  and  storm,  darkness  and  daylight. 
Sometimes  to  the  wood  with  food,  where  a  score 
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or  two  of  starved  priests  were  concealed,  for 
abbots  and  monks  were  hidden  in  every  hole  and 
comer  of  the  park,  and  it  was  'Gilbert,  take  this 
to  one  holy  father,  and  that  to  another/  until  I 
wished  the  devil  had  King  Harry  for  destroying 
the  monasteries.  But  I  doubt  not/'  added  he, 
with  a  grin,  ''that  his  homed  highness  hath  long 
had  him  in  safe  keeping  before  this  time.  But 
whom  is  Northumberland  about  to  make  queen 
in  place  of  the  Princess  Mary  ?" 

"  The  Lady  Dudley/*  said  Wardour,  speaking 
as  if  the  words  would  have  choked  him. 

"The  Lady  Dudley!"  echoed  Gilbert,  then 
pausing,  he  added,  ''I  know  not   whom  you 


mean." 


"  Curse  on  thine  ignorance,  that  compels  me 
to  name  her  name  /'  said  the  young  lord,  and 
again  emptying  the  wine-cup,  he  added,  ''  she 
that  was  the  Lady  Jane  Grey." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord,"  said  Gilbert,  "  for  un- 
consciously putting  you  to  so  much  pain;  I 
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would  sooner  have  suffered  the  tongue  to  have 
been  torn  from  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  than  have 
named  her  to  whom  I  have  so  often  conveyed 
ftom  yourself  many" — 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Wardour,  sternly,  "  I 
know  thoa  meanest  kindly.  But  let  us  think 
how  we  may  yet  save  her  from  the  machinations 
of  Northumberland ;  remember,  Gilbert,  thine 
will  be  a  perilous  undertaking." 

''  It  will  be  nothing  new,"  added  the  drawer; 
"  1  have  moved  through  paths  in  which  the 
wild-cat  would  have  been  shot  dead  had  those 
who  watched  but  have  heard  her  stir.  But  a 
beggar's  rags  carried  me  clean  through  without 
shaking  the  leaf  of  a  bramble.  My  old  grand- 
mother hath  long  ago  had  proof  that  I  have 
tlierefore  more  Uves  than  a  cat,  although  I 
have  heard  it  sworn  that  they  have  nine.  But 
who  will  suspect  that  a  drawer  knoweth  aught 
about  either  queens  or  thrones,  or  those  who 
place  them  thereon?  Let  not  old  Ninion  overhear 
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US,  and  we  are  safe/'  If  Lord  Wardour  had 
but  seen  the  eaves-dropping  host  shake  his  fist 
and  grin  behind  the  wainscot,  he  would  at  once 
have  driven  a  bullet  through  the  panel;  but 
Ninion  was  safe. 

**  I  would  not  trust  the  old  rascal/'  said  the 
nobleman,  *'  but  there  need  be  no  fear  of  him. 
And  should  he  make  any  outcry  about  thine 
absence,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  tell 
him,  that  I  have  sent  thee  about  business  of 
mine  own.  When  thou  wilt  be  called  upon,  I 
know  not ;  but  Duskena  assures  me  that  his 
Highness  cannot  survive  much  longer,  and 
whatever  mission  thou  mayest  be  sent  upon,  she 
hath  promised  me,  that  the  safety  of  the  lady 
I  spoke  of  shall  be  the  first  thing  cared  for. 
Should  she  act  otherwise,  thou  wilt  not  fail 
to  acquaint  me  with  it." 

**  If  she  hath  promised  this,"  answered  Gil- 
bert, **  I  will  not  fail  to  tell,  should  she  de- 
ceive thee.    But  I  have  never  yet  played  her 
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fidse,  but  what  she  bath  discovered  it ;  I  know 
not  how,  but  she  possesses  some  power  which 
almost  enables  her  to  read  my  very  thoughts." 

**  She  is,  indeed,  a  strange  woman/'  answered 
Lord  Wardour ;  ''  I  would  not  wish  thee  to  play 
her  false,  but  to  this  point  she  hath  pledged 
herself.  Nay,  I  leave  thee  free  to  deal  with 
me,  according  to  thy  honesty,  for  so  shalt  thou 
be  rewarded."  He  drew  ten  rose-nobles  from 
his  pouch,  and  attempted  to  force  them  upon 
the  drawer. 

"  Nay  !  nay !"  said  Gilbert,  putting  them 
back,  "  such  a  sum  would  lay  me  open  to  sus- 
picion if  it  was  found  upon  me,  and  many  a  man 
hath  been  murdered  of  late,  who  possessed  not 
a  tithe  of  that  wealth;  I  could  not  sleep  even 
under  a  hedge  in  safety.  Beside,  I  have  not 
heard  thee  name  any  service  1  may  yet  have  to  do 
to  deserve  it ;  I  will  take  no  pay  until  this  game 
is  played  out ;  then  your  lordship  will  be  able 
to  judge,  whether  or  not  I  am  deserving  of  any." 
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"Thou  art  but  a  fool  after  all,"  thought 
Ninion  Saunders,  whose  fingers  itched  to  be 
touching  the  red  gold  ;  '^  but  it  shall  go  hard  if 
I  have  not  a  share  in  the  prize,  in  spite  of  my 
termagent  wife/* 

'•Well  then,"  said  Lord  Wardour,  forcing 
him  to  take  a  couple  of  gold  pieces,  in  case  he 
should  need  them  when  he  was  sent  for,  'Hhou 
needest  not  fear  to  communicate  with  Sir 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Darcy,  or  my  father, 
shouldst  thou  be  in  danger,  for  they  are  all  in 
league  against  Northumberland,  and  thou  wilt 
whisper  to  any  of  their  followers  this  pass-word," 
added  he,  speaking  low,  "  they  will  protect  thee. 
But  it  will  be  better  if  thou  canst  first  apprise 
either  Duskena  or  myself  of  aught  that  may  be 
entrusted  to  thee.  I  cannot  explain  more,  for  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  errand  thou  wilt  be  sent 
upon." 

**  Thou  shalt  see  that  I  can  be  serious,  my 
lord,  when   it  is   needed ;"    said   Gilbert,  and 
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draining  the  wine-cup  which  the  young  noble- 
man filled  up  for  him,  they  separated. 

''It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  profit/'  said 
Ninion  to  himself,  when  they  were  gone,  ''and 
had  not  my  thief  of  a  wife's  bell  clapper  driven  me 
to  seek  shelter  here,  I  should  never  have  learnt 
what  I  have.  Well,  master  Gilbert  Pots,  look  to 
it,  or  the  old  rascal,  as  his  lordship  called  me, 
may  yet  be  too  much  for  you  both.  I  may  make 
more  gold  by  this  matter,  if  I  but  set  about 
it  rightly,  than  I  should  by  watering  twenty 
tuns  of  wine,  or  weakening  twice  that  number 
of  brewings.  So  Cecil,  Arundel,  and  Darcy, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more  are  leagued 
against  his  grace  of  Northumberland  ?  and  this 
Lady  Jane  Grey  is  to  be  a  queen ;  I  thought 
something  would  spring  from  all  those  great 
marriages.  Well,  I  have  only  to  seek  the  duke 
out,  and  my  fortune  is  made.  But  how  shall  I 
get  at  him  ?  Why,  write  him  a  letter ;  but  that 
might  fall  into  this  Cecil's  hands,  whom  I  have 
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beard  is  his  secretary  ?  Then  seek  an  interview ; 
but  these  great  men  are  difficult  to  come  at 
But  I  will  to  bed  and  sleep  on  it,  and  it  will 
be  something  new,  if  I  hit  not  on  a  plan  before 
the  morrow ;  yet  after  all  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  watch  and  wait  until  I  see  more  clearly 
how  the  wind  sits."  So  saying,  he  went  grumb- 
ling up  stairs  in  the  dark,  his  hatred  to  Gilbert 
increased,  by  beholding  as  he  passed,  the  merry 
drawer  seated  at  supper,  with  his  own  wife, 
who  smiled  and  helped  him  to  all  the  tit  bits. 
''Thank  God,  the  old  brute  has  gone  to  bed," 
was  dame  Deborah's  parting  benediction.  How 
late  she  sat  up  with  Gilbert  Pots,  our  story 
sayeth  not. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MaeMk.    Cuitt  thoo  not  minister  to  a  mind  diieased ; 
Plack  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Baie  out  the  written  tnmbles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  lome  sweet  oblivions  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  staffed  bosom  of  that  perOoos  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

I>oetor,     llierein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Madteth,  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs.  111  none  of  it. 

Shakspeakb. 

The  policy  of  a  state  is  like  a  vast  machine 
worked  by  a  thousand  concealed  wheels^  the 
least  of  which,  if  it  runs  wrong  is  soon  felt. 
Many  a  skilful  engineer  has  his  eye  upon  its 
movements,  and  many  a  proud  revolving  axle 
rolls  round  as  if  it  gave  motion  to  the  whole, 
unconscious  of  the  lesser  powers  by  which  it- 
self is  worked.  So  Edward  deemed  that  the 
whole  movement  of  the    council  was  set   in 
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motion  by  himself,  never  dreaming  that  North, 
umberland  bad  the  deepest  interest  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  wishes.  Arundel  calmly 
watched  its  working,  and  but  waited  the 
moment  to  snap  the  great  lever,  by  which  all 
was  set  in  action ;  while  Cecil,  sheltered  be- 
neath, was  ready  to  cut  through  the  threads 
as  they  were  spun.  But  above  all,  hung 
the  unseen  form  of  Duskena,  ready  to  tear 
away  the  woof,  and  with  an  eldrich  scream 
shake  it  over  their  heads.  Others  worked 
blindly  on  in  the  dark,  unconscious  of  the 
power  that  directed  them,  although  they  were 
the  great  mechanics  of  the  community,  and 
needed  only  to  withdraw  their  shoulders  to  stop 
the  whole  machine. 

Like  a  driver  of  this  splendid  slavery,  sat  Sir 
William  Cecil,  in  the  apartment  allotted  him 
in  Greenwich  palace,  biting  his  nails,  and 
ooking  as  unhappy  as  a  poor  sinner  on  the 
first  day  that  he  is  ushered  into  the  regions  of 
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despair.  He  was  exquisitely  miserable,  writhing 
under  the  undigested  ambition  which  he  had  so 
greedily  swallowed ;  hesitating  whether  or  not 
to  cut  his  throaty  or  fly  and  bury  himself  in 
obscurity  until  the  storm  had  blown  over.  He 
felt  like  a  man,  who  having  bartered  his  soul  to 
the  fiend,  has  entered  upon  his  last  hour,  and 
expects  every  moment  to  feel  the  claws  of  the 
Evil-one  fastening  upon  him. 

At  the  table  sat  his  underling,  Roger  Alford, 
reading  aloud  from  a  pile  of  letters,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  last  three  days,  for  Cecil's 
mind  had  been  too  distraught  to  attend  to  any 
of  them  ;  and  he  was  conscious  that  even  then, 
(though  so  late  at  night,)  one  of  Northumber- 
land's emissaries  was  watching  without,  and 
that  others  were  in  ambush  in  every  direction 
to  prevent  his  escape.  Such  was  the  position 
of  the  future  great,  though  perjured  states- 
man at  this  period. 

"  Any  reply  to  this  epistle  ?"  said  Roger,  up- 
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lifting  bis  bead,  and  awaiting  the  answer  of  tbe 
secretary. 

"  Wbat  is  it  ?"  enquired  Cecil,  for  be  bad 
not  beard  a  word  tbat  the  under-writer  read. 
^'My  mind  was  busied  with  other  matters." 
The  letter  was  read  over  again,  and  was  from 
tbe  princess  Elizabeth,  begging  of  him  to  pro- 
cure her  a  living  for  one  of  her  yeomen,  whose 
salary  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  hira  as 
she  wished,  and  trusting  that  if  any  vacancy 
occurred  in  any  church  which  brought  in  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  and  for  which  a  priest  might  be 
procured  for  ten,  he  would  not  fail  to  speak  to 
Northumberland  and  obtain  it. 

"  Let  it  be  answered  by  all  means,"  said 
Cecil ;  **  promises  cost  us  nothing,  and  the  day 
may  come  when  the  lady  will  be  of  service 
to  us." 

"  A  letter  from  Lord  Audley,"  continued 
Roger;  ''  it  has  Iain  unanswered  for  several 
days,  and  he  has  already  called  twice  to-day  to 
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enquire  after  your  health,  and  inteudeth  looking 
in  again  before  he  Bleeps/' 

''  Read  it/'  said  Cecil»  '^  that  I  may  be  pre- 
pared to  make  some  reply  to  him  when  he  calls. 
He  is  a  fool,  but  may  for  all  that  be  made  use- 
ful in  these  dangerous  days.  Some  recipe,  I 
dare  be  sworn/' 

Roger  Alford  drew  the  lamp  nearer,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows  : 

"  Good  Mr.  Cecil,* 
*'  Be  of  good  comfort,  and  pluck  up  a  lusty 
merry  heart,  and  thus  shall  you  overcome  all 
diseases  ;  and  because  it  pleased  my  good  Lord 
Admiral,  lately,  to  praise  my  physic,  I  have 
written  to  you  such  medicines  as  I  wrote  unto 
him,  which  I  have  in  my  book  of  my  wife's 
hand,  proved  upon  herself  and  me  both,  and  if 
I  can  get  anything  that  may  do  you  any  good, 

*  ^ic  in  the  OiiginaL    See  Tytler's  Letters  from  the  State 
Paper  Office,  Ulustrative  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary. 

VOL.   I.  I 
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you  may  be  well  assured  it  shall  be  a  joy  to  me 
to  get  it  you. 

*'  A   GOOD   MBDICINE   FOR   WEARINESS   OR 

CONSUMPTION." 

''  Take  a  sow-pig  of  nine  days  old,  and  flea 
him^  and  quarter  him,  and  put  him  in  a  stilla- 
tory  with  a  handful  of  spearmint,  a  handful  of 
red  fennel^  a  handful  of  liverwort,  half  a  hand- 
ful of  red  nepe,  a  handful  of  celery,  nine  dates 
clean-picked  and  pared,  a  handful  of  great 
raisins,  and  pick  out  the  stones,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  two  sticks  of  good 
cinnamon  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  distil  it  to- 
gether with  a  fair  fire,  and  put  it  in  a  glass,  and 
set  it  in  the  sun  nine  days,  and  drink  nine 
spoonfuls  of  it  at  once  when  you  list." 

"  Curse  his  pig-broth  !"  exclaimed  Cecil ;  "  if 
it  would  but  upset  Northumberland's  plot,  I 

would  swallow  a  butt  of  it — that  is  the  disease 
I  labour  under.     Hast  thou  done  ?" 

"Here  is  another  item,"    answered  Roger, 
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proceeding  with  the  letter :  '^  it  is  beaded  — 

*  A  compost/ 

'^  Take  a  porpin,  otherwise  called  an  English 
hedgehogs  and  quarter  him  in  pieces,  and  put 
the  said  beast  in  a  still  with  these  ingredients, 
Item,  a  quart  of  red  wine,  a  pint  of  rose-water, 
a  quart  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  great  raisins, 
one  date,  twelve  nepe. 

'^  If  there  be  any  manner  of  disease  that  you 
be  aggrieved  with,  I  pray  you  send  me  some 
knowledge,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  send  you  a 
proved  remedy.     Written  in  haste, 

"  By  your  true  hearty  friend, 

"John  of  Audley." 

"  What  a  pig's  posset,"  said  Cecil,  •*  and 
written  in  haste  too  :  why  that  very  epistle  has 
been  the  labour  of  half  a  day.  Not  an  item 
would  be  added  without  his  calling  to  his  wife 
to  know  if  it  was  a  handful,  or  only  half  a  one, 
a  quart  or  a  pint,  to  be  taken  at  the  full  or  fall 
of  the  moon.     I  have  written,  folded  and  seale  d 

I  2 
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a  score  of  letters  in  less  time  than  he  has 
finished  such  a  one  in  haste.  And  now  I  must 
tell  him  a  thousand  lies,  and  swear  that  his 
sickening  dose  is  in  preparation,  lest  he  should 
talk  me  to  death  with  his  prescriptions.  And 
coming  to-night  too,  saidst  thou  ?  that  is  indeed 
unfortunate ;  but  he  has  been  of  service  to  me, 
and  must  be  borne  with.  It  will  not  do,  in 
these  days,  to  be  too  choice  in  the  selection  of 
the  tools  that  we  may  work  with." 

•*A  letter  from  Arundel,"  continued  Roger, 
"  to  be  opened  by  none  but  yourself;  it  was 
sent  after  sunset  to-day." 

"  Read  it,"  said  Cecil ;  "  I  have  no  secrets 
but  what  thou  art  acquainted  with." 

Roger  read  as  follows : 
"  Good  Cecil : 

"  We  have  sold  ourselves  to  the  devil  by  sign- 
ing bis  bond,  and  must  be  cautious  how  we 
cheat  him  ;  he  called  upon  me  after  the  noon- 
day meal,  and  expressed  some  doubts  respecting 
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yourself,  but  I  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  have  at 
least  lulled  his  suspicions.  Nay,  promised  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  you:  have  you  yet 
found  an  opportunity  to  apprise  the  Princess 
Mary  of  what  has  occurred  ?  Remember,  that 
if  this  manoeuvre  is  discovered,  off  goes  your 
head ;  should  I  find  a  chance,  I  shall  at  once 
communicate  with  her.  Bum  this,  and  remain 
true  as  "  Arundel." 

"  Destroy  it  instantly,"  said  Cecil :  "  Arundel 
is  too  venturesome  to  trust  such  documents 
with  his  messengers.  Let  but  such  a  slip  of 
paper  as  that  once  fall  into  Northumberland's 
hands,  and  neither  of  our  heads  would  sit 
securely  upon  our  shoulders  an  hour  after.     1 

must  warn  him  of  this  ;  there  are  too  many  keen 
eyes  on  the  look-out  now,  to  run  such  risks. 
Our  very  whispers  ought  to  be  guarded.  Are 
there  no  other  letters  of  importance  ?"  en- 
quired he. 

"  None,"  answered  Roger,   •'  but  such  as  I 
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can  answer.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
wild-looking  monk  who  brought  the  sprig  of 
heather  this  morning,  and  bade  me  deliver  it  to 
your  own  hand." 

**  I  have  seen  to  that  affair/'  answered  Cecil ; 
*^  it  came  from  the  old  hag  in  the  park ;  be  sure 
that  thou  neglectest  not  to  acquaint  me,  when- 
ever she  may  send  the  same  token ;  for  much 
dependeth  on  her.  Thou  wilt  think  it  strange, 
Roger,"  continued  he,  "  when  I  tell  thee,  that 

yonder  old  woman  leadeth  Northumberland 
like  a  child  in  leading-strings,  and  through  him 

can  guide  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  almost  as 

she    listeth.       One    word    of   hers,   solemnly 

uttered,  could  lay  low  the  highest  head  in  the 

land,  if  she  did  but  swear  that  his  life   was 

inimical  to  the  Duke.    On  such  a  slender  thread 

do  all  our  lives  hang — yet  she  herself  hates  him 

to  the  death.    She  is  a  fearful  woman.'* 

"  But  why  keep  it  a  secret  from  his  Grace  ?" 

enquired  Roger  Alford ;  '^  would  not  the  very 
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showing  of  him,  how  she  maintaineth  her  power, 
be  sufficient  to  reinstate  you  fully  in  his  favour, 
and  stifle  all  further  suspicions  of  our  plans  for 
the  present  V 

"  The  very  reverse,"  replied  the  long-headed 
politician ;  ''it  could  not  be  done  without  bab- 
bling our  own  secrets — endangering  our  own 
lives — ^making  an  enemy  of  one  who  is  working 
with  us — placing  armour  on  the  very  part,  where, 
like  Achilles'  heel,  he  can  only  be  pierced.  It 
would  in  a  word  be  undoing  all  that  we  have 
done,  or  ever  hope  to  do." 

''So  much  depending  on  a  ragged  old  wo- 
man I"  exclaimed  Roger,  in  astonishment. 

"  Ay,  indeed  is  there,"  answered  Cecil,  with 
a  sigh ;  "  the  fortune  of  many  a  great  man  has 
been  made  by  calling  some  ugly  child  beautiful, 
or  praising  the  wit  of  an  idiot.  A  mere  plum 
has  before  now  swayed  a  state — a  sigh  well  put 
in  procured  a  rogue  credit  for  ever.  A  sym- 
pathetic whine,  used  judiciously,  is  worth  twenty 
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years  application.  The  man  who  endeavours  to 
make  his  way  only  by  honesty  is  a  fool ;  for  up 
comes  your  deep -sighted  villain^  and  sees  at  a 
glance  a  weakness  that  may  be  worked  upon ; 
seizes  the  advantage,  and  leaps  into  power." 
"  I  shall  learn  something  under  your  tuition/' 

replied  Roger,  *'  though  I  can  scarcely  think 
that  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  advise  me  to 
become  a  rogue." 

"  Not  that  altogether,"  answered  the  great 
secretary;  "thou  wilt  do  the  best  by  keeping 
honest,  good  Roger;  thou  wert  bom  with  such- 
like talents.  Thou  hast  not  cunning  enough 
to  carry  thee  safe  through  (if  thou  wert  to  set 
out  on  a  voyage  of  thine  own)  for  one  short 
day.  But  I  am  wasting  time  with  thee/' 
added  he,  "  when  the  great  game  of  life  and 
death  is  about  to  be  played  out,  and  it  is  yet 
uncertain  which  may  be  the  winner."  So  saying, 
he  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  perusal  of 
the    different    documents   which   were   placed 
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before  him,  and  which  were  principally  con- 
nected with  Northumberland's  plans  for  es* 
tablishing  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  more  firmly  on 
the  throne ;  taking  care,  however,  to  note  down 
every  hint  which  he  thought  might  be  rendered 
available  to  overthrow  all  these  schemes.  He 
was  like  a  man,  who  having  marked  every  card 
before  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  deal  them,  may, 
by  crossing  the  comers,  drop  the  best  into  his 
own  hand,  beside  having  the  advantage  of 
knowing  all  that  his  opponent  holds.  But  he 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  coughing  from 
without,  and  turning  to  Roger,  he  said  "  Here 
comes  Audley,  with  his  cough  and  his  cures,  to 
physic  our  patience." 

The  man  who  entered  the  apartment  was  an 
elderly  personage,  one  who  had  the  looks  of 
having  in  his  day  been  a  powerful  man,  until  he 
played  tricks  upon  himself  with  his  wife's 
physic.  He  was  several  seconds  before  he 
could  unloose  the  rows  of  flannel  which  his 

I  5 
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lady  had  folded  over  his  mouthy  ere  she  woald 
let  him  venture  forth  into  the  night-air.  And 
as  he  kept  on  talking  while  they  were  still 
secured,  not  a  word  that  he  uttered  could  be 
distinctly  heard ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  obstacle 
removed,  than  he  began  to  patter  away,  like  a 
man  who  sits  down  determined  to  make  the 
experiment  of  '^  talking  a  spider  to  death.^ 

"  Well,  my  good  Sir  William/'  proceeded  he 
at  full  gallop,  ''  I  fear  you  have  hardly  had 
time  to  try  the  most  excellent  recipe  which  I 
copied  from  my  wife's  family  medica,  and  which 
has  cured  several  persons  of  distinction.  But 
here,"  added  he,  placing  a  jar  upon  the  table, 
'Ms  a  little  of  the  same  material  which  my 
good  lady  always  keeps  by  her,  for  her  most 
particular  friends  ;  you  had  better  take  nine 
spoonfuls  now,  without  further  loss  of  time ;  you 
will  find  yourself  greatly  relieved  before  morn- 
ing. It  may  sit  rather  heavy  on  the  stomach 
until  near  daylight,  and  prevent  you  from  sleep- 
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ing  for  a  few  hours ;  but  after  that,  you  will  find 
that  you  can  slumber  sound  enough  till  almost 


noon." 


Cecil  declined  trying  it  until  bedtime^  and  the 
garrulous  old  Lord  proceeded. 

**  How  is  your  little  daughter  Tannikin,  my 
little  lady  Anne,  as  my  worthy  dame  calls  her  ? 
She  bade  me  remind  you  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  her  a  draught  of  mint-tea,  three 
or  four  times  a-day^  at  this  season  of  the  year^ 
for  the  heat  of  summer  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  the  changes  of  the  spring  and  falL  A  few 
young  mice  distilled  into  a  jelly,  with  the  leaves 
of  ragwort,  isinglass,  apples  cut  thin,  a  pint  of 
whey,  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  and  a  good 
fair  cup-full  of  white-wine,  taken  between 
meals,  she  bade  me  advise  you,  would  make  her 
vomit,  when  she  felt  her  stomach  oppressed." 

''It  would  make  the  devil  himself  vomit/' 
thought  Cecil, — ^then  added  aloud,  "I  will 
trouble  your  worthy  bed-fellow  to  send  me  the 
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recipe   to-morrow  ;  she   is    a  most  considerate 

lady/' 

"  Ay,  marry  is  she/'  said  the  old  Lord,  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  delight :  ''  When  I  was 
first  married^  and  before  I  became  acquainted 
with  her  valuable  recipes,  I  was  perplexed  with 
a  most  unhealthy  appetite,  could  eat  like  a 
famished  hound,  and  sleep  the  sun  to  bed  and 
up  again.  But  by  her  skill  and  restoratives, 
she  soon  reduced  my  dangerous  and  robust 
health,  made  me  so  th^t  I  scarcely  felt  a  wish 
to  eat  once  a-day,  and  so  rooted  out  my  drowsi- 
ness, that  I  could  lay  awake  all  night.  True, 
I  groaned  a  bit  at  first  while  the  disease  lasted, 
but  now  my  body 's  in  so  wholesome  a  state, 
that  nothing  but  her  preparations  seem  to  agree 
with  me." 

"  She  hath  indeed  wrought  some  marvellous 
cures,"  said  Cecil,  "and  I  believe  that  many  of 
her  medicines  possess  that  rare  virtue  of  either 
killing  or  curing  speedily." 
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**  That  is  what  makes  them  so  much  sought 
after/'  said  the  foolish  old  Lord.  'Mf  they  do 
not  cure,  they  seldom  prolong  the  pain;  and 
many  are  of  opinion  that  they  make  even  cer* 
tain  death,  somehow  more  quick  and  comfort- 
able ;  so  that,  as  one  may  say,  they  do  even  a 
dying  man  good ;  and  while  that  is  the  case, 
what  pleasure  they  must  afford  to  those  who  re- 
cover, and  live  to  feel  their  benefit !  Her  dis- 
patch drops,  which  makes  a  speedy  alteration 
either  one  way  or  another  in  three  hours,  you 
would  scarcely  think,  how  much  they  are  sought 
after  by  young  wives,  who  have  old  and  ailing 
husbands." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are,''  replied 
Cecil ; ''  but  what  business  has  detained  you  to 
this  late  hour  at  the  palace  ?  I  fear  me  that  you 
will  find  the  night-air  but  chilly  as  you  return 
to  Deptford." 

''It  will  but  be  swallowing  three  pints  of 
camomile  tea,  and  taking    four    spoonfuls    of 
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snail  jelly,"  answered  Audley,  '*  and  I  find  it 
necessary  to  take  cold  now  and  then,  that  I 
may  sneeze  more  clearly.  It  is  only  observing 
when  your  body  is  in  a  fit  state  to  take  it.  My 
business  hath  detained  me  longer  than  I  calcu- 
lated upon,  for  I  sat  up  somewhat  late  last 
night,  in  looking  over  our  book  of  infallible 
remedies,  with  my  wife,  that  we  might  discover 
a  sure  cure  for  his  Highness,  and  I  have  long 
been  in  consultation  with  Northumberland  on 
the  matter.  But  his  Sovereign  Grace  seems  to 
have  a  great  wish  to  try  that  old  impostor  Dus- 
kena,  so  that  the  Duke  dare  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  Though  I  will  be  sworn  that  the  old 
witch  cannot  administer  anything  half  so  fitting 
for  the  King's  disorder,  as  a  spoonful  of  the 
dust  of  the  yellow  butterfly's  wings,  taken  in 
the  milk  of  a  white  mastiff-bitch,  twice  a-day, 
and  every  other  hour,  a  small  portion  of  dis- 
tilled hedgehog,  such  as  I  have  prescribed  for 
your  own  complaint." 
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^  And  what  said  his  grace  of  Northumber- 
land ?"  enquired  Cecily  '^  did  he  enquire  of  you 
respecting  mine  own  health  V 

"Yea,  marry  did  he/*  answered  Audley, 
*'  and  it  seems  that  he  taketh  an  uncommon 
interest  in  you,  for  he  told  me  that  he  had  given 
you  such  a  prescription  a  few  nights  agone,  as 
would  cure  you  of  the  falling  sickness  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  was  ignorant  till  then  that  he 
studied  the  healing  art." 

"The  devil  he  did!"  muttered  Cecil,  the 
colour  fading  from  his  cheek ;  then  added,  "  he 
possesseth  some  skill  in  curing  an  aching  head; 
his  prescription  for  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  1 
have  not  forgotten.  But  spoke  he  of  no  other 
matters  V* 

"Yea,  that  did  he,"  replied  the  garrulous 
old  Peer,  "  and  copied  down  a  recipe  with  his 
own  hand,  for  his  fair  daughter-in-law,  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey ;  an  excellent  cure  it  is  for  the 
depression  of  spirits.    And  bade  me,  in  par- 
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ticular,  to  let  him  know  the  names  of  any 
noblemen  who  were  suddenly  afflicted  at  this 
period,  that  he  might  with  my  advice  consider 
their  particular  cases/' 

"  The  politic  hound  !"  mur;nured  Cecil,  to 
himself^  ''he  is  suspicious,  and  we  must  be 
wary  ;"  then  added,  ''  did  he  inquire  after  the 
health  of  any  in  particular? — for  having  no 
doubt  heard  rumours  of  Lady  Audley's  cures, 
he  would  expect  to  find  in  your  skilful  self  a 
regular  register  of  all  invalids/' 

"Yes,  of  many/*  answered  the  unsuspecting 
Lord  ;  "  some  in  especial,  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  expected  at  the  council  the  other  day ;  but 
who  were  so  suddenly  indisposed  that  they 
could  not  attend/' 

'*  Hey,"  said  Cecil,  "  there  is  something  in 
the  atmosphere  at  this  period,  which  does  not 
agree  with  all  constitutions.  A  kind  of  fearful 
depression  and  moodiness,  which  causes  men 
to  have  studious  fits.     I  have  felt  it  much  of 
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late.     A  little  blood-letting,  they  tell  me,  would 
not  be  amiss." 

'^  His  Grace  of  Northumberland  is  of  the 
very  same  opinion,"  replied  Audley,  "and 
thinks  that  it  would  sharpen  the  wits  of  many 
who  at  present  appear  dull.  But  I  argued  the 
subject  with  him,  and  almost  brought  him  to  a 
belief  that  our  recipe  of  sucking-pigs  would 
do  better,  and  he  admitted  that  it  was  not 
amiss,  if  they  would  but  think  so ;  nay,  even 
pressed  upon  me  strongly  the  necessity  of  advis- 
ing you  to  try  it,  in  preference  to  letting  blood." 

''  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  consideration,'^ 
answered  Cecil,  who  well  understood  the  hint, 
''  and  beg  of  you  to  tell  his  Grace,  when  next  he 
enquireth  after  me,  that  the  virtue  of  your  former 
medicine,  hath  almost  wholly  restored  me, 
and  that  saving  a  pain  in  the  hand,  which  is 
increased  by  too  much  writing,  I  am  nearly 
whole  again." 

•'I  will  not  fail,"  replied  Audley,  ''and  after 


•J 
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having  again  enforced  upon  the  secretary  the 
necessity  of  taking  his  pig-broth  regularly,  he 
then  bound  his  jaws  carefully  in  flannel^  and 
departed. 

*'  Thou  seest  on  what  slender  ground  we  stand, 
Roger/'  said  Cecil,  deeply  moved ;  **  one  slight 
slip,  and  down  we  topple  to  immediate  death. 
Would  that  it  might  please  Heaven  either  to 
restore  the  King  or  remove  him  to  another  world, 
very  speedily.  This  delay  gives  the  Duke  too 
much  leisure  to  think.  Our  movements  have 
not  been  so  secret  as  to  bury  all  suspicion. 
He  is  like  some  jealous  captain  in  a  calm,  who, 
when  his  crew  are  inactive,  fancies  that  they 
have  more  time  to  plot,  and  mutiny ;  but  when 
the  storm  gathers,  is  too  busied  in  attending  to 
the  helm,  to  give  leisure  to  such  thoughts.  He 
wants  action,  —  he  cannot  rest  amid  this  sus- 
pense,— he  must  either  be  busy  or  mischievous. 
He  mistrusts  me,  and  not  without  cause :  it  is 
after  all,  difficult  to  play  a  part,  that  is  un* 
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natural  to  one,  to  assume  a  feeling  we  possess 
not,  and  to  bring  the  mind  to  bear  on  a  matter 
that  we  have  not  at  all  at  heart — to  gild  the 
msty  spite  which  cankers  underneath,  with 
smiles, — ^the  petty  tinsel  that  soonest  deceives. 
It  is  the  mere  tilting  of  the  tournament  with 
blunted  lance,  instead  of  the  sharp  earnest 
combat,  when  soul  and  body  bring  all  their 
might  to  the  fray. — Well,"  added  he,  greatly 
excited,  ''  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst,  and 
let  me  but  once  hear  that  the  Princess  Mary 
is  making  any  head,  and  that  all  our  secret 
movements  are  fairly  at  work,  and  I  will  speedily 
be  with  her.  Are  my  horses  in  waiting  at 
Charing  Cross,  according  to  my  orders  ?" 

"  They  are,"  answered  Roger,  "  and  I  bade 
the  groom  give  it  out  that  they  belonged  to  a 
gentleman  from  the  country,  whose  name  was 
Hardinge,  and  who  had  come  up  on  some  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  law." 

"Tis  well,"   replied  Cecil;    "the  boatman 
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ever  holds  himself  in  readioeas,  and  with  the 
disguise  which  I  have  prepared,  there  is  still  a 
chance  left,  should  all  be  discovered." 

Shortly  after,  Arundel,  Darcy,  Sir  Edward 
Hastings,  and  several  othent  who  were  in  heart 
opposed  to  Northumberland,  entered  the  apart* 
ment,  and  remained  in  deep  consultation  until 
past  midnight.  And  however  disreputable  it  is 
to  the  character  of,'  Cecil,  in  thus  playing  a 
double  part  in  ibe  drama,  still  his  clear  views, 
and  comprehensive  mind,  developed  many 
schemes  on  that  memorable  night,  which  were 
afterwards  acted  upon,  and  were  the  chief 
means  of  bringing  about  that  mighty  change, 
to  which  our  story  is  hastening. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

SUAKSPBARE. 


No  sooner  were  affairs  arranged  in  accordance 
to  Northumberland's  wishes,  than  he  began  to 
wish  for  the  death  of  the  young  king.  His  im- 
patience every  moment  increased ;  he  was  like 
some  captain,  who,  having  embarked  with  the 
rich  treasure  he  has  stolen,  meets  with  a 
dead  calm  at  sea,  and  fears  that  the  rightful 
owners  may  overtake  him.  Asleep  or  awake, 
he  found  no  rest ;  he  was  afraid  that  the  prize 
might  yet  be  wrested  from  him  by  some  stronger 
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hand  than  his  own.  But  there  were  others  less 
impatient  than  himself^  and  who,  although  the 
physicians  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  the  king's 
recovery,  were  anxious  to  prolong  his  life  by 
every  means  in  their  power. 

The  fame  of  Duskena  had  reached  the  palace 
of  Greenwich  before  this  time,  and  many  won- 
derful cures  had  been  attributed  to  her  skill  in 
the  healing  art.  Some  believed  that  she  wrought 
her  cures  by  supernatural  aid  :  others  that  she 
possessed  superior  knowledge  regarding  the 
virtues  of  herbs,  and  that  when  her  bent  form 
was*  seen  passing  along  the  heights  of  the  park 
in  the  moonlight,  instead  of  holding  communion 
with  the  evil  powers,  she  was  culling  plants  at 
their  proper  seasons,  and  under  those  choice 
influences,  which  gave  to  them  such  healing 
powers. 

No  sooner  was  the  young  monarch  made 
acquainted  with  these  things,  than  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  Duskena  might  be  sent  for;  nor 
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could  Northumberland,  when  consulted,  oppose 
the  request,  without  awakening  some  suspicion. 
He  therefore  offered  of  his  own  accord  to  visit 
the  hut|  (although  it  was  late  at  night,)  and 
either  by  persuasion  or  threats,  bring  the  old 
woman  to  the  palace,  should  she  refuse  to 
come. 

Thrusting  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  into  his 
richly  embroidered  belt,  and  carrying  his 
ponderous  sword  unner  his  arm,  he  crossed  the 
pleasance,  or  garden,  that  shed  a  sweet  perfume 
on  the  night-air,  and  opening  the  postern  in  the 
lower  wall,  entered  the  park  unattended.  When 
he  felt  the  soft  greensward  under  his  feet,  and 
saw  the  shadows  of  the  trees  sleeping  in  the 
moonlight,  he  paused,  as  if  for  the  first  time  he 
felt  himself  alone.  A  deer  that  dashed  through 
.  the  underwood  made  him  start,  and  place  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ;  then  he  paused 
for  a  few  moments,  looked  carefully  around,  and 
pressing  his  hand   to  his  forehead,  stood  for 
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several  minutes   absorbed  in  thought.    A  new 
light  had  broken  upon  him ;  a  lurid  and  fearful 
streak,  like  the  ominous  crimson  that  fringes 
the  edge  of  the   thunder-cloud,  brighter,  yet 
more  terrible  to  look  upon  than  the  gathering 
darkness  that  makes  awful  the  face  of  Heaven. 
Such  a  thought  had   never  crossed  his  mind 
before  that  night ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  name 
of  Duskena  mentioned,  than  the  devil  whispered 
him  that  she  would  be  a  fit  instrument  to  re- 
move the  King  at  once  from  his  path.     ''  He 
might  yet  ling^  for  weeks/'  thought  the  evil- 
minded    Duke,  "  although   the    leeches   have 
given   him   up.      I    saw   no   alteration   in   his 
countenance.     And  what  if  those  whom  I  have 
compelled  to  sign  the  deed  should  turn  upon 
me?      Every  hour  leaves  them  time  to   plot 
against  me,  to  overthrow  all  that  I  have  done. 
Besides,  death  will  but  be  ridding  him  of  his 
pain.     And  should  the  old  hag  refuse  to  do  the 
deed,  when  I  have  made  her  acquainted  with 
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my  wishes  ?  It  will  but  be  leaving  her  dead  in 
her  hut ;  and  who  will  accuse  me  of  the  mur- 
der when  it  is  done?  But  she  dare  not/'  So 
resolving  within  himself,  he  hastened  with  a 
troubled  conscience  and  hurried  step,  along  the 
winding  path  of  the  Dark  Valley.  He  paused 
a  moment  before  the  door,  for  he  heard  some 
one  talking  loudly  within  the  hut;  he  attempted 
to  look  through  the  horny  casement,  but  could 
see  nothing  distinctly.  At  length  he  discovered 
a  chink  in  the  door,  and  applying  his  eye  to  it, 
saw  the  old  woman  pacing  to  atid  fro,  and  toss- 
ing her  withered  arm  aloof,  while  she  muttered 
to  herself,  ''Speed  on,  ye  slow-winged  hours! 
why  lag  ye  so  long  with  your  load  of  vengeance  ? 
Has  it  grown  heavier  through  being  reserved 
for  tedious  years,  that  ye  move  with  such 
leaden  pace?  No,  it  is  slow,  but  sure  to  come ; 
the  dark  clouds  that  hurry  over  the  angry  sky 
with  speed,  soonest  shoot  forth  their  lightning ; 
it  is  the  slow-gathering  storm  that  is  most 
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terrible,  and  sends  forth  its  sultry  breath, 
until  the  dusky  crimson  of  its  wrath  darkens, 
and  the  heaving  mass  moves  leisurely  to  de- 
struction. Then  it  pauses  and  gluts  its  fiery 
gaze  upon  the  victim  it  is  about  to  strike,  until 
nimble  death  darts  down,  and  the  loud  shout 
of  triumph  shakes  the  deep  foundations  of  the 
earth.  Oh  vengeance  long  nursed,  how  sweet 
is  the  eve  of  thy  fulfilment ! — sweet  as  the 
smell  of  blood  to  the  hungry  wolf  that  has 
pined  all  day  in  the  thicket.  But  it  will  come 
anon,  and,  like  the  wild  boar,  I  will  sharpen 
my  tusks,  and  shake  my  own  solitude  with  the 
sound,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  rend  and  tear 
when  the  hour  for  the  bloody  banquet  arrives. 
I  will  then  fly  like  a  ravenous  vulture  to  the 
slaughter  !'* 

Northumberland  broke  short  her  soliloquy 
by  striking  the  door  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
as  he  muttered  to  himself,  ''  The  devil  has 
been  here  before  me,  to  prepare  her  for  my 
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purpose ;   he  is  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand." 

Dusfcena  knew  his  voice^  and  at  once  ad- 
mitted him.  For  a  moment  or  two  they  stood 
azing  on  each  other  in  silence,  and  with  a 
mutual  hatred,  for  the  duke  was  at  loss  how  to 
open  the  evil  business  he  had  come  upon. 
''Well/'  said  the  old  hag,  first  breaking  the 
silence  ;  ''  all  has  gone  on  as  I  foretold  to  thee. 
What  wantest  thou  further  with  me  V 

"  The  King  is  given  up  by  his  leeches,"  said 
Northumberland,  ''  and  I  want  thee  to  ac- 
company me  instantly  to  the  palace,  to  try  thy 
skill  in  the  healing  art,  and  if  thou  canst,  to 
preserve  his  life." 

''Northumberland,"  said  the  old  hag,  rivet- 
ting  her  eyes  upon  him,  until  he  quailed  before 
her;  "  thou  liest :  thy  plans  are  all  ready,  and 
thou  wantest  me  to  cut  short  the  few  brief 
hours  which  he  might  yet  live." 

"Thine  old  age  protects  thee,"  answered  the 
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Duke,  "  or  by  the  rood  of  Calvary,  I  would 
have  struck  thee  dead  on  thine  hearth^  for  thus 
giving  me  the  lie  to  my  teeth.  I  tell  thee,  old 
she-wolf,  that  such  was  mine  errand  to  thee 
from  the  King  himself.  Although  I  would  not 
trust  the  healing  of  one  of  my  stag-hounds  to 
thy  care,  I  have  but  spoken  his  wishes/' 

''  I  crave  thy  pardon,"  said  the  hag,  with  a 
sneer,  ''  although  I  well  know  that  such  wishes 
are  none  of  thy  own.  I  will  go  and  rescue  him 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  I  have  still  the  power." 

'^Stay,"  said  Northumberland,  seizing  her 
arm,  as  she  made  a  feint  towards  the  door  of 
the  hut ;  **  and  jemember,  that  if  he  perishes 
under  any  dose  that  thy  hand  may  administer 
to  him,  thy  life  shall  be  instantly  forfeited:— no 
power  upon  earth  shall  save  thee  fi*om  death." 

*'  Graraercy  for  thy  threats,"  answered 
Duskena,  who  saw  at  once  through  the  Duke's 
designs.  "I  need  but  free  him  from  the 
noisome   drugs  which  these  unskilful  leeches 
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have  administered  to  him;  give  him  a  syrup 
distilled  from  an  hundred  healing  herbs,  and 
before  another  moon  has  waned,  the  death-cough 
shall  leave  him,  and  he  shall  again  be  seated  in 
his  saddle,  and  chase  the  dun-deer  in  this  very 
park.  I  have  yet  power  to  undo  all  my  pro- 
phecies, and  guide  the  planets  in  what  course  I 
would  will  them/' 

''Thou  art  indeed  a  witch/'  said  the  Duke, 
pacing  the  hut,  then  stopping  suddenly  short, 
he  exclaimed,  *'  Canst  thou  not  destroy  as  well 
as  save?" 

"  I  can,"  answered  the  hag,  "  were  my  mind 
so  given — why  askest  thou  the  question  ?" 

"How  am  I  to  know,"  replied  the  Duke, 
again  evading  the  thoughts  that  were  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  ''  but  that  thou  wouldst  go 
with  a  determination  to  take  away  the  King's 
life?  I  have  heard  thee  say,  ere  now,  that  thou 
didst  hate  him,  and  that  to  gratify  thy  revenge, 
thou  wouldst  but  hold  thine  own  life  lightly." 
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**  Hast  thou  not  told  me  that  death  shall  be 
the  penalty  I  must  pay  unless  he  recovers/' 
said  Duskena ;  ^'  and  what  if  I  drink  from  the 
same  phial  which  I  hold  to  his  lips,  and  wait  a 
sufficient  space  of  time  to  convince  aU  around 
that  it  neither  makes  the  eye  dim,  nor  the  voice 
weak ;  thinkest  thou  any  one  will  then  doubt  me  ? 
Or  that  I  would  peril  myself  for  the  life  of  him, 
whom  I  need  but  leave  a  few  days  longer  to  die 
a  natural  death  ?  Come,  let  us  begone,  lest 
mine  aid  should  arrive  too  late/' 

"  If  thou  savest  his  life,  thy  reward  is  to  be 
an  hundred  gold-pieces,"  said  Northumberland, 
without  moving  a  step.  "  Now,  between  the 
devil  and  thyself,  would  not  double  that  sum 
make  thee  as  ready  to  destroy  him  before 
sunrise  ?*' 

"  Between  the  devil  and  thine  ownself,"  said 
the  hag,  '*  thou  hast  at  last  delivered  thine 
errand  ;  and  wouldst  give  that  sum  to  shorten 
his  life.    Thou  didst  come  with  that  intent." 
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^'  And  what  sayest  thou  to  mine  offer  V*  said 
the  Duke. 

''  I  accept  it/'  answered  the  hag,  without  a 
change  passing  over  her  countenance ;  then 
muttered  to  herself,  **  it  is  a  deed  of  vengeance 
I  have  long  coveted  —  But  mark/'  added  she, 
**  if  any  danger  befalls  me,  I  will  confess  who 
urged  me  to  undertake  it.  I  would  live  a  little 
longer." 

''  No  danger  shall  befall  thee/'  said  North- 
umberland ;  ''  I  pledge  me  hand  and  glove  for 
thy  safety.  But  how  comes  this  sudden 
change  ?  Beware  !  if  I  once  find  thee  tamper- 
ing with  me,  thou  hast  lived  thy  last  hour." 

*•  Save  thy  threats  for  those  who  fear  thee," 
said  Duskena ;  ''  hadst  thou  offered  me  my 
own  weight  in  gold,  I  would  not  have  saved 
him.  Thinkest  thou  I  knew  not  thine  errand  ? 
Let  us  begone ;  I  shall  set  about  this  work  of 
vengeance  with  a  keener  relish  than  thyself — 
thou  knowest  not  how  great  a  debt  I  owe  him. 
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Cursed  be  all  his  race  I"  She  took  out  a  phial 
from  the  recess,  held  it  up  a  moment  before  the 
lamp,  then  replaced  it,  and  sought  in  vain  for 
another.  ''  My  memory  fails  me  in  all  things 
but  vengeance/'  said  she,  ''  unsheath  thy  sword 
and  raise  up  this  board/'  She  pointed  to  the 
floor,  and  Northumberland  obeyed  her  com- 
mands ;  when,  kneeling  down,  she  thrust  her 
bony  arm  into  the  cavity,  and  brought  forth 
a  small  bottle,  and  replaced  the  board,  adding, 
*'  Now  let  us  begone,  and  quench  this  boyish 
royalty." 

She  put  out  the  lamp,  locked  the  door,  and 
concealed  the  key  under  the  threshold,  then  led 
the  way  along  the  Dark  Valley.  Sometimes  a 
,  straggling  moonbeam  that  found  its  way 
through  the  overhanging  branches,  fell  upon  her 
bent  form,  and  tattered  garments;  then  she 
passed  along  into  the  distant  gloom,  and 
the  figure  of  Northumberland  was  revealed  a 
moment,  until  he  also  glided  into  the  leafy  dark- 
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ness.  A  nightingale  perched  on  a  spray  on 
One-tree-failI|  made  the  gloomy  valley  ring 
i^ain  with  its  melody,  and  all  beside  seemed 
as  still,  as  if  the  very  leaves  held  their 
breath  9  to  listen  to  her  sweet  harmony.  '^  The 
croaking  raven,  and  the  barking  ban-dog, 
would  be  more  in  unison/'  muttered  the  hag. 
Northumberland  replied  not,  and  they  entered 
the  garden  of  the  palace  in  silence.  *'  Stay/' 
said  Duskena,  "  I  do  my  dark  work  with  simple 
weapons,"  and  she  gathered  a  handful  of  flowers 
at  random  in  the  moonlight ;  then  sprinkling 
them  with  the  liquid  from  the  phial,  bade  him 
lead  on,  only  adding,  *'  He  will  need  no  other 
odour  until  he  reaches  Paradise ;  then  he  may 
cull  flowers  to  his  own  liking." 

'*  Hush,"  said  Northumberland,  ''  remember 
that  the  very  walls  have  earsj"  and  slipping  a 
purse  of  gold  into  her  hand,  he  added, ''  Here  is 
half  of  thy  reward ;  I  will  give  thee  the  re- 
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rnaioder  when  thy  work  is  done ;  when  will  that 


"  Before  the  day  dawna,"  replied  the   hag, 
following  him  into  the  hall  of  the  palace. 

Had  Sathanus  himself,  with  saucer  eyes,  club- 
■eet,  tail,  horns,  and  nostrils  breathing  forth  fire 
pnd  smoke,  and  with  his  skin,  "  dark  as  a 
plack  bull's  hide,"  entered  the  palace  and  as- 
l:ended  the  ample  stair-case,  he  could  scarcely 
;  created  a  greater  sensation  amongst  the 
nieniab,  than  did   the  appearance  of  Duskena. 
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Stairs,  and  he  never  knowing  there  was  aught 
behind  him.  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  somebody 
go  up  and  tell  his  grace/' 

'*  What  would  be  the  use  ?"  said  another,  his 
teeth  chattering  in  his  head,  ''  when  she  can 
vanish  away  like  a  mist  in  a  minute.  But  you 
see  she  couldn't  come  in  of  her  own  accord ; 
she  was  forced  to  wait  until  the  door  was 
opened." 

''  I  saw  nothing/'  said  another,  a  great  heavy- 
headed  fellow,  who  sat  snoring  on  a  bench,  but 
was  awakened  by  the  uproar,  and  ran  away 
amongst  the  rest ;  "  what  was  it  that  made  you 
all  stare  like  a  parcel  of  stuck  rats,  and  run  off 
80  quick,  frightening  one?" 

"  There,  there,"  said  Lucy,  •*  that's  j  ust  what 
my  grandmother  said,  when  she  saw  the  spirit 
of  old  Hannah  Cawkwell  at  Eltham  palace, 
darting  across  the  draw-bridge ;  and  although 
she  pointed  it  out  to  her  sweetheart,  Miles  Mor- 
ley,  yet  he  could  see  nothing,  and  he  died  that 
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Tery  year.  Now  Tm  quite  certain,  that  spirits 
and  witches  only  appear  to  some  folks." 

"  Who,  or  what  have  you  seen  V  enquired 
an  old  falconer,  who  was  busy  with  a  huge 
pasty,  and  a  black-jack  of  good  old  ale,  and 
was  not  in  the  gallery  during  the  confusion. 

"  Seen  V  said  Lucy,  "  why,  the  old  witch  of 
the  Dark  Valley,  who  followed  his  grace  of 
Northumberland  up  stairs,  but  just  now." 

"  As  much  a  witch  as  thou  art,"  replied  the 
falconer,  who  was  an  old  man.  ''True  enough, 
since  poor  Reynold  was  hung,  and  Joan  went 
away,  she's  strangely  altered ;  but  I  believe  the 
poor  old  lady's  only  cracked  a  bit  with  her 
troubles.  A  witch  would  never  have  cured  me 
when  I  was  stung  with  an  adder,  about  ten 
years  ago,  as  she  did.  No,  Lucy,  she's  no 
witch." 

''  Don't  tell  me,"  said  the  superstitious 
maiden,  ''  have  I  not  seen  her  in  the  shape 
of  a  raven,  sit  croaking  hour  after  hour,  on  the 
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oak-tree,  above  her  own  hut,  after  poor  Rey* 
nold  was  dead  V 

*^  Like  enough  you  might  see  a  raven  or  two/' 
said  the  falconer,  '^  especially  as  they  chanced 
to  have  a  nest  there,  about  that  time." 

''  And  haven't  I  seen  her  on  One*  tree-hill," 
continued  Lucy,  ''and  before  I'd  gathered  a 
handful  of  pot-herbs  in  the  garden,  she  had 
vanished." 

"  Down  the  hill-side,"  replied  the  unbeliever, 
**  and  gone  to  her  hut,  after  having  gathered 
a  few  rotten-sticks  in  the  underwood.  Come ! 
come !  give  the  devil  his  due,  Lucy." 

**  But  I've  seen  her  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
my  face,'*  said  sleepy-head, ''  mounted  astride  a 
green  broom,  and  sailing  over  the  castle-towers, 
on  a  clear  moonlight.  What  think  you  to 
that,  my  master?" 

''Why,  I  think  its  a  lie!"  answered  the 
falconer ;  "  and  that  your  great  sleepy-head  was 
dreaming,  or  else,  that  you  was  drunk.     You 
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may  have  seen  the  old  banner  waving  in  the 
moonshine ;  but  devil  of  aught  else,  for  you 
couldn't  see  a  bird  fly  across^  unless  you  was 
very  near.  I  tell  you  what,  old  hood-wink,  I've 
given  her  many  a  bird  that  my  falcons  have 
struck  down,  and  she's  been  very  thankful  for 
them.  Now  if  she  was  a  true  witch,  as  you  say 
she  is,  why  she  need  only  mount  her  broom,  and 
bring  them  down  herself,  without  being  be- 
holden to  me,  or  any  body  else  but  the  foul- 
fiend,  —  that's  what  I  think,  my  master.*' 

"  Lord,"  said  Lucy,  "  how  you  talk ;  do  you 
think  any  body  but  a  witch  would  live  in  that 
lonesome  hut,  and  go  wandering  at  night,  up 
and  down  that  doleful  Dark  Valley,  that  every 
body  says  is  haunted  ?  Or  do  you  think  that 
aught  but  a  spirit  could  come  into  the  hall  as 
she  did  to-night,  and  follow  his  grace  up  stairs 
without  his  knowing?  You  go  up  and  see  now 
if  she  is  not  there,  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
dog." 
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*^  Hey  !  and  get  my  neck  broken  down  stairs 
for  an  inquisitive  fool,  by  some  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  or  other/'  replied  the  falconer. 

**  Like  enough,  his  Grace  of  Northumberland 
has  been  to  fetch  her,  for  I've  heard  a  many 
say,  that  she's  worth  an  hundred  of  your  leeches, 
who  talk  nonsense,  and  give  ailing  folk  any 
stuff  that  comes  first.  Who  knows,  but  that 
she's  come  to  cure  the  King  ?  God  bless  him  I 
— the  very  hawks  sit  moping  and  mewing  on 
their  perches,  as  if  they  knew  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,"  added  the  falconer. 

''The  King  will  never  holloa  to  hawk  again, 
I  fear,'*  said  the  cellarer,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head.  **  Talbot  has  been  howling 
all  night,  and  I  saw  a  blue-light  burning  before 
moon-rise  in  the  opposite  marshes.  The  owls 
too  have  been  whooping  the  death-note,  just  as 
they  did  when  Henry  the  Eighth  died ;  and 
last  night  the  death-watch  ticked  so  loud,  1 
could  scarcely  sleep ;  and  I  heard  loud  knocks 
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on  the  wainscot,  and  smelt  a  church-yard  smell 
in  the  air  this  morning — dreamed  of  coffins  and 
cross-bones,  and  was  awakened  by  a  low  wailing 
music.  No,  I  fear  me,  he  will  never  holloa  to 
hawk  again.     God  grant  that  he  may !" 

Gilbert  Potts  grinned  and  showed  his  teeth, 
but  made  no  remark. 

Leaving  the  domestics  to  their  guesses  and 
their  fears,  we  must  now  glance  at  the  death-bed 
of  the  young  king. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  TOondB  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the  antick  sits, 
Seofflng  his  state,  and  ginning  at  his  pomp  ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchise,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impreg^ble :  and,  humoured  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle-walls,  and  farewell  king. 

Shakspbarb. 


It  seemed  like  some  living  illustration  of  those 
tales  of  the  wild  and  fabulous,  to  see  the  decrepid 
and  ragged  old  woman  following  the  steps  of  Nor- 
thumberland, through  those  princely  halls  and 
galleries  of  the  palace ;  which  were  so  rich  in 
all  the  splendour  and  plunder  that  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  wrested  from  his  subjects.  Many 
a  rich  recess  was  filled  with  massive  vessels  of 
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gold  and  silver;  cups  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  holy  sacrament,  and  embossed  plate 
which  for  years  had  graced  the  dark  crypts  of 
many  a  venerable  monastery,  and  were  only 
used  at  the  solemn  and  imposing  celebration  of 
mass,  —  were  red  with  the  dregs  of  many  a 
midnight  revel,  which  the  bloated  tyrant  had 
held  in  his  day.  The  old  hag  paused  while 
passing  through  one  large  room,  in  which  hung 
the  portraits  of  Henry  and  his  unfortunate 
wives,  and  while  she  gazed  on  the  broad  features 
of  the  royal  savage,  her  skinny  lips  quivered 
with  emotion.  She  ran  her  bright  deep  sunken 
eyes  over  the  faces  of  those  beauties,  who  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  his  hellish  passion,  and  hasty 
dislikes,  while  a  grim  smile  faded  over  her 
hideous  features,  when  she  thought  how  soon 
others  were  doomed  to  follow  their  steps,  and 
leave  behind  only  similar  traces  of  what  they 
once  were.  Duskena  felt  no  pity  for  the  suf- 
ferings they  had  undergone :  the  broken  and 
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aching  hearts  which  had  once  beaten  under 
those  jewelled  boddices,  which  Hans  Holbein 
had  so  faithfully  copied^  touched  not  for  a 
moment  the  feelings  of  the  hardened  old  woman. 
The  fair  necks  which  had  been  severed ,  and  the 
flowing  ringlets  which  had  been  dabbled  in 
bloody  and  the  bright  eyes  which  seemed  to  look 
out  from  the  carved  frames,  as  clear  and  un- 
clouded as  when  they  beamed  upon  the  masks 
and  revels  which  had  been  held  in  that  very 
room,  awoke  no  emotion,  but  that  of  horrid 
pleasure,  as  she  muttered  to  herself,  **  I  have 
seen  ye  all  lay  down  your  crowns,  and  your 
purple  robes;  they  should  have  painted  the 
royal  tiger  in  his  den,  and  strewn  your  bones  at 
the  mouth  of  it;  then  one  picture  would  have 
served  for  you  all!"  And  contenting  herself 
with  this  savage  comment,  the  old  hag  struck  her 
staff  with  greater  force  upon  the  oaken  floor, 
and  followed  her  conductor  to  the  chamber  of 
death. 
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Could  aught  have  awakened  in  the  bosom  of 
Duskena  a  feeling  of  pity  and  awe,  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  room  she  had  just  passed, 
(which  blazed  with  an  hundred  lights  that 
flashed  far  across  the  broad  bosom  of  the  river,) 

to  that  wherein  the  young  monarch  was  confined, 
would  have  called  it  forth.  Two  tall  wax-lights 
stood  in  the  rich  candelabras  of  silver,  and 
threw  a  glimmering  twilight  over  the  apart- 
ment, which  seemed  to  deepen  the  shadows  in  the 
niches,  and  here  and  there  threw  many  a  dark 
fold  on  the  velvet  coverlet,  while  it  gave  to  the 
pale  features  of  the  dying  monarch  a  yet  more 
deathly  look.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  his  hands  still  uplifted 
towards  Heaven,  as  they  were  while  in  the  act 

# 

of  prayer.  Latimer  stood  beside  him,  the  old 
Greek  Testament  suspended  from  his  girdle, 
while  he  himself  rested  with  his  head  bent 
downwards,  and  leaning  on  his  staff*,  as  if  he 
was  still  buried  in  deep  devotion.    Arundel  and 
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Cecil  stood  on  either  side  of  the  couch,  while 
Edward  with  his  hands  compressed,  and  his 
eyes  closed,  seemed  (but  for  his  faint  quick 
breathing)  already  dead.  In  the  background 
stood  the  physicians,  their  arms  folded,  and 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  like  images  of 
despair,  meditating  in  gloomy  silence  over  the 
scene*  Even  the  heart  of  Northumberland  sank 
within  him,  as  the  dying  youth  recognised 
him,  and  put  out  his  hand,  while  he  faintly 
whispered,  **  Has  she  come  V*  The  Duke  made 
no  reply,  but  pointed  to  where  the  hag  stood, 
glutting  her  savage  gaze  upon  the  King.  Her 
eye  had  already  wandered  round  to  every  face 
in  the  group:  with  Amndel  she  exchanged  a 
glance  of  recognition  and  deep  meaning,^- to 
Cecil  she  gave  such  a  look  as  made  the  colour 
for  a  moment  abandon  his  cheek,  while  her 
eyes  flashed  with  hatred  and  vengeance  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  countenance  of  Cranmer.  And 
had  the  prelate  at  that  moment  known  the 
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strange  being  that  stood  before  him^  or  heard 
her  there  thunder  forth  the  cause  of  her  hatred, 
his  very  frame  would  have  shook,  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  deed,  which  all  his  prayers  and  tears  had 
not  then  washed  out,  and  which  even  sat 
heavy  on  the  soul  of  the  dying  monarch.  As  the 
glances  of  the  old  hag  wandered  from  the  fea- 
tures of  Cranmer  to  the  royal  invalid,  and  then 
seemed  to  settle  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment, 
her  thin  withered  fingers  ran  hurriedly  over  the 
handle  of  her  staff,  like  the  talons  of  a  dying 
hawk,  which  in  its  last  agony,  possesses  the 
will  to  strike,  even  when  its  strength  has  failed. 
Her  whole  frame  seemed  moved  by  some  strong 
inward  convulsion,  —  her  brow  became  dark  as 
midnight,  and  her  haggard  bosom  shook,  until, 
grasping  her  staff  with  a  firm  clutch,  she  closed 
her  eyes,  and  by  some  powerful  effort,  soon 
stood  again  as  collected,  as  the  calmest  observer 
in  the  group. 
**  It  was  a  custom  in  these  days,"  (says  one 
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of  the  old  chrouiclers,)  ''  for  those  who  visited 
the  chambers  of  the  sick  to  carry  in  their  hands 
a  nosegay,  believing  that  by  constantly  smelling 
of  it,  they  should  avoid  catching  the  disease  if 
even  if  it  was  ever  so  much  contagious."  Dus- 
kena  well  aware  how  popular  this  tradition  was, 
made  no  secret  of  the  bunch  of  poisoned  flowers 
which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  but  ever  and  anon, 
kept  lifting  them  to  her  face,  although  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  hold  her  breath. 
Meantime  a  consultation  was  held,  in  which 
Northumberland  made  known  the  King's 
wishes,  by  declaring  that  the  sovereign  had, 
of  his  own  accord,  sent  for  the  old  woman, 
and  as  a  last  resource,  was  willing  to  trust 
himself  to  her  care.  Giving  them  also  to 
understand,  that  he  should  be  guided  by  their 
judgment  and  decision  in  the  matter,  and 
that  if  they  had  any  mistrust,  it  was  not  yet 
too  late  to  withdraw  her.  No  one  saw  any 
reason  for  opposing  the  King's  wishes,  and  it 
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was  agreed  to,  even  by  the  physicians,  that  he 
should  be  left  to  the  skill  of  Duskena,  providing 
they  approved  of  that  which  she  might  propose 
to  administer  to  him. 

Their  decision  met  the  sanction  of  the  inva- 
lid,  and  the  whole  group  gathered  closer  around 
the  couch,  to  witness  the  scene. 

Undismayed,  Duskena  grasped  the  offered 
wrist  of  the  King,  and  while  she  seated  herself 
in  the  royal  chair,  which  was  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  England,  numbered  the  pulsations 
by  the  beating  of  her  staff,  and  kept  her  eye 
fixed  on  the  minute-glass,  which  she  had  drawn 
from  underneath  her  ragged  cloak,  and  placed 
on  the  table.  It  was  a  wild,  but  solemn  scene, 
to  witness  the  shrivelled  form  of  that  fearful 
old  hag)  in  her  tattered  garments  presiding  like 
some  evil  spirit  over  a  death-bed.  To  see  her 
unsightly  rags  blend  with  the  rich  escutcheon, 
and  mingle  fearlessly  with  the  grim  and  golden 
lions  that  blazed  on  the  crimson  covering  of 
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the  cbair,  while  the  heavy  tapestry,  which 
dropped  its  folds  over  the  very  couch,  where 
so  many  ill-starred  beauties  had  slept  in  ro^al 
state,  beside  the  departed  Voluptuary,  fell  down 
and  buried  half  her  form  in  deep  shadow,  and 
save  the  rippling  of  the  river,  which  went 
murmuring  through  the  deep  midnight,  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave, 

''Is  there  any  hope, good  mother?''  said  Ed- 
ward, in  a  faint  voice,  which  scarcely  exceeded 
a  whisper,  yet  fell  distinctly  on  every  ear  in  that 
apartment 

''  None  !*'  answered  Duskena,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  which  sounded  through  every  heart  "  The 
hand  of  Death  is  upon  thee."  She  then  released 
his  arm,  and  uplifting  the  nosegay,  gazed  upon 
him  for  several  moments  in  silence,  while  a 
deep  sigh  escaped  the  monarch's  lips,  as  he 
muttered  to  himself, ''  Then  all  is  over !" 

'*  Wilt  thou  not  essay  thine  art  upon 
him?''   said   Cranmer,  '' peradventure  it  may 

VOL     I.  L 
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be  the  means  of  prolonging  his  life  a  few  more 
days." 

**  The  houseless  beggar  who  shelters  beneath 
the  sharp-hawthorn^''  said  Duskena,  '^  and  feels 
the  cold  night-wind  bite  through  his  very  skin, 
will  soon  find  an  end  to  all  his  miseries,  if  his 
blood  floweth  as  feebly  as  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's. Not  all  the  broad  lands  of  this  realm, 
if  sold,  could  purchase  him  life   beyond    the 


morrow." 


'<  Old  woman/'  said  Latimer,  now  speaking, 
"  if  it  pleaseth  the  Almighty  God,  he  can,  in 
His  great  mercy,  yet  prolong  his  days  for  many 
to-morrows  yet  to  come.  With  Him,  there  is 
nothing  impossible.     Spes  mea  in  Deo*' 

**  If  the  last  blood  of  England's  Kings  were 
alone  centered  in  his  veins,  it  would  before  sun- 
rise be  cold/'  answered  the  old  hag,  who 
let  fall  the  poisoned  flowers,  as  if  by  chance 
upon  the  coverlet,  and  saw  the  feeble  monarch 
draw  them  towards  him,  and  after  smelling, 
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gaze  ardently  upon  them;  ''before  another 
cock-crow,  ye  will  believe  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  said.  Neither  medicine  nor  prayers  will  be 
of  any  more  avail." 

'*  Wilt  thou  not  then  try  thy  skill  upon  His 
Highness  V*  said  one  of  the  physicians. 

**  I  have  answered  ye  all/'  replied  Duskena. 
''  He,  whom  ye  call  His  Highness,  will  soon  be 
no  more  than  the  starved  wretch  whom  the 
traveller  findeth  dead  upon  the  highway,  and 
whose  name  and  kindred  are  all  unknown." 

''We  have  administered  to  His  Highness's 
Grace,  a  sleeping  draught,  which  may  bring  on 
a  repose  until  the  dawn,"  continued  the  Leech, 
without  deigning  to  reply  to  the  bold  expres- 
sions which  she  had  so  fearlessly  uttered.  ''  He 
will  then  be  freed  from  all  the  power  of  our 
medicine,  and  perchance,  when  he  awakes,  thou 
wilt  think  differently." 

**  I  hear  thee,"  replied  the  hag ;  '*  trouble  me 
no  more.     When  he  sleeps  again  it  will  be  the 
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sleep  of  death.  Listen,  his  senses  are  already 
wandering.  Disturb  him  no  more,  but  let  his 
spirit  pass  freely."  And  the  old  woman  partly 
threw  open  the  window  as  she  spoke,  and 
let  in  a  strong  current  of  air,  which  drove 
the  flames  of  the  candles  aside,  and  shook 
the  rich  curtains :  while  she  muttered,  in  half 
suppressed  tones,  ''heat  and  cold  may  now 
fall  on  him  alike,  he  shall  never  feel  the  effects 
of  either  again." 

The  physician  was  about  to  remonstrate 
against  so  unusual  an  act;  but  Northumberland 
beckoned  him  to  be  silent,  and  he  obeyed, 
while  Duskena  again  seated  herself  in  the  chair 
of  state,  and  resting  her  head  on  her  staff  re* 
mained  silent. 

Meantime,  the  dying  King  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  him  ; 
neither  the  conversation  which  had  passed,  the 
rustling  of  the  curtains,  nor  the  now  audible 
roar  of  the  river,  arrested  for  a  moment  his 
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atteDtbn.  For  some  time  his  thin  fingers  con- 
tinued to  play  with  the  flowers,  and  his  memory 
wandeied  to  other  scenes  as  he  talked  to  him- 
self, and  thus  ran  his  thoughts.  **  Frail  em- 
blems !  how  ye  resemble  myself,  plucked  thus 
early  from  your  stems  to  wither  and  die.  The 
stto  will  shine  upon  your  fair  companions  when 
ye  are  no  more ;  the  refreshing  dews  can  never 
cheer  ye  again ;  the  soft  summer-showers  have 
fallen  their  last  upon  your  leaves.  Other  buds 
will  blow  in  your  places,  now  you  are  gone, — 
like  me  you  will  soon  be  forgotten.  Ye  die,  and 
have  no  ending,  while  I  live  again  after  death. 
Death  !"  echoed  the  young  King,  after  a  long 
pause ;  ^'  mysterious  change  after  a  few  brief 
years  of  care !  what  art  thou  ?  I  have  set 
my  feet  upon  the  tranquil  grave,  where  flowers, 
fair  as  yourselves,  bloomed,  and  thought  how 
after  a  few  years  there  would  be  no  trace  that 
aught  human  slept  there.  Nought  to  tell  that 
the  heart  which  once  beat  with  joy  or  hope,  or 
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ached  with  care  and  pain,  slumbered  beneath 
those  flowersy  —  nought  that  might  distinguish 
the  sovereign  firom  the  slare;  for  all  alike 
mingle  in  the  same  common  mould.  'The 
small  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant  is 
free  from  his  master.  There  the  prisoners  rest 
together,  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppres- 
sors. There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest/  But  will  all  appear 
alike  before  the  great  tribunal  of  Him,  whose 
all-searching  eye  looketh  through  our  inmost 
secrets;  before  whom  all  motives  and  all  human 
actions  are  laid  bare?  Alas  !  I  fear  to  know: 
my  soul  shrinks  back  alarmed  into  its  inmost 
depths,  as  if  it  called  upon  me  to  shelter  it. 
Would  to  God  that  I  had  obeyed  all  its  dic- 
tates !  it  appeals  to  me  now  when  it  is  beyond 
my  power  to  save  it.  God  of  Mercy,  my  hope 
is  in  thee  l" 

"  On  whom  hope  was  never  fixed  in  vain," 
said  Latimer,  whose  attentive  ear  had  drunk  in 
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every  word.  ''  Keep  thine  eye  steadfastly  fixed 
on  the  throne  of  His  Mercy/'  continued  the 
▼enerable  old  man,  **  and  despair  not,  for  He 
bendeth  his  ear  to  all  who  call  upon  His  holy 
namei  in  humility,  sincerity  and  truth  :  He  never 
disregardeth  the  cry  of  the  contrite  sinner, 
— never !  never !" 

''Never?"  muttered  Duskena^  without  rais- 
ing her  head.  **  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it,  and  all  evil-doers 
shall  perish.  Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?  and 
where  are  those  who  once  made  a  light  in 
my  dark  path?"  continued  she,  meditating 
to  herself.  "  None  came  to  pity  me — no,  not 
one.  I  sat  alone  in  the  midst  of  my  own 
grief,  and  nursed  my  sorrows  in  my  own 
solitude — no  one  came  to  mingle  a  tear  with 
mine  own — no  friendly  voice  spake  to  me  a 
word  of  comfort — no  tongue  told  of  hope  and 
mercy.  I  heard  but  one  voice,  and  day  and 
night  it  whispered  me  on  to  revenge.    I  cen- 
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tered  my  hopes  in  hell,  and  drove  away  the 

thoughts  of  heaven  that  disturbed  me ;  my  only 

happiness  was  in  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  the  damned  ;  and  can  I  also  yet  be 

forgiven  ? — never !  never  !     I  have  begun  the 

dark  work  which  fate  allotted  me  at  my  birth, 

and  am  doomed  to  finish  it." 

*'  If  the  faith  which  I  have  followed,"  con- 
tinued the  dying  king,  'Ms  that  which  pleaseth 
Thee  best,  Thou  wilt  uphold  it  through  all  con- 
tention, and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  pre- 
vail against  it.  If  in  my  blindness  I  have  been 
too  rigorous  in  enforcing  it,  Thou  well  knowest 
that  I  have  only  done  it  with  an  eye  to  Thy 
glory,  and  for  the  firmer  establishment  of  what 
I  have  been  taught  to  believe  is  the  truth, 
and  for  no  other  motive, — never !  never  !" 

^  Never  ?"  exclaimed  Duskena,  in  so  loud  a 
voice  that  it  drew  all  eyes  to  where  she  was 
seated,  while  she  continued  to  sit  motionless, 
and  without  raising  her  head. 
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^What  voice  spoke?*'  said  the  KiDg,  half 
starting  up  from  his  couch.    ''Cranmer  there 
is  blood  upon  my  hand,  I  told  thee  then,  that  it 
would  cling  to  me  at  the  hour  of  death,  yet 
thou  wouldst  force  the  deed  upon  roe — but  I 
forgive  thee !    I  forgive  thee  !"      The  group 
looked  aghast  upon  each  other,  for  the  word 
was  echoed  in  so  sepulchral  a  tone,  that  no 
one  knew  who  had  spoken  it      Latimer  only 
ventured  upon  consolation,  and    spoke   such 
words  as  fell  upon  the  heart  of  the  desponding 
King,  like  a  shower  upon  the  withering  herbs  of 
a  desert.    Cranmer  replied  not,  for  the  deed  to 
which  Edward  reverted,  sat  with  a  heavy  load 
upon  his  soul.    The  royal  sufferer  soon  fell  into 
a  doze,  but  in  sleep  his  spirit  was  restless,  the 
poison  which  he  had  inhaled,  was  fast  impreg- 
nating his  brain,  and  he  broke  forth  at  intervals 
into  wild  ravings,  words  of  deep  import  to  one 
or  two  there  present,  but  to  the  rest  they  were 
a  mystery.     He  slept,  but  it  was  a  restless  sleep, 
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thaty  could  be,  the  monarch  of  Englaod,  have 
sprang  up  and  exchanged  his  high  estate*  for 
that  of  the  weary  peasant,  who,  forgetful  of  his 
toils,  dreamed  only  of  future  May-games,  and 
merry  Harvest-homes,  oh !  how  gladly  would  he 
have  done  it.  But  the  inheritor  of  a  crown,  in 
those  days,  found  himself  the  heir  to  a  thousand 
cares,  and  a  thousand  crimes ;  and  happy  was 
he  who  could  throw  oS  such  a  damning  load 
in  peace.  The  May-queen,  who  sits  enthroned 
with  her  diadem  of  wild  flowers,  never  dreamed 
in  her  innocent  mockery  of  the 

golden  care 
That  keeps  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchftil  night." 

He  slept,  but  it  was  a  fearful  sleep ;  the  deep 
dreamy  slumber  that  startles  to  find  the  soul 
awake,  and  wandering  on  the  dreamy  borders 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  And 
ever  and  anon  he  started  in  his  sleep,  and  bade 
Cranmer  begone.     "  Did  I  not  tell  thee,"  said 
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he,  raving  in  big  unquiet  state,  "even  with 
tears  in  mine  eyes^  that  it  would  be  a  wicked 
act  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ?  Did  I  not  kneel 
to  thee  and  weep  to  spare  her,  and  yet  thou 
wouldst  force  me  to  the  horrid  act?  Oh  Lord, 
forgive  me  my  sins !  I  feel  the  flames  that 
consumed  her,  scorching  my  very  brain!  Oh ! 
that  a  frozen  icicle  was  laid  upon  my  brow, 
it  is  hot :  it  bums,  oh !  how  it  bums !  Who 
called  to  me  ?"  said  the  dying  king,  in  whose 
ears  sounded  the  dashing  of  the  waters. 

*'  Joan  Boacher,*'  muttered  Duskena  without 
looking  up,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
open  casement,  for  the  voice  sounded  as  if  it 
came  from  thence. 

^'It  is  her  voice  that  calls  me,"  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  monarch,  starting  up  again  and  look- 
ing wildly  around  him :  ''  her  spirit  is  waiting 
to  conduct  me  to  the  gates  of  perdition,  and 
start  them  from  their  hinges  with  the  shrieks 
which  she  shrieked  at  the  stake  !     Great  God, 
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save  me  from  her  power!''  and  he  hid  his  head 
beneath  the  coverlet 

''  God  of  mercy  !"  said  Latimer,  prostrating 
himself  beside  the  couch  of  the  dying  king,  **  if 
it  be  Thy  blessed  will,  permit  his  spirit  to  depart 
in  peace.  Let  not  the  dark  waters  of  destruc- 
tion thus  roll  over  him  black  and  desolate ;  send 
down  the  white  dove  that  hovered  over  Thine 
holy  Son,  that  its  shadow  may  rest  upon  the 
unsunned  depths  of  death.  Oh !  comfort  him 
in  this  the  great  hour  of  trial.  Stretch  out 
Thine  helping  arm  to  save,  for  there  is  none 
powerful  to  help  but  Thee.  Give  light  unto 
him  that  is  in  misery,  who  longs  for  death  and 
it  cometh  not,  and  digs  for  it  more  than  for  hid 
treasure.  Drive  away  the  evil  fiend  which  has 
come  upon^him,  the  thing  which,  like  Job  of  old, 
he  greatly  fears.  Send  down  Thy  forgiveness 
which   is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader 

than  the  sea:  stretch  over  him  the  wide  wings 
of  Thine  eternal  mercy." 
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Latimer  prayed  long  and  fenrently,  while  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  aged  cheeks ;  even 
Northumberland  seemed  deeply  moved ;  but  not 
a  change  passed  over  Duskena's  features :  the 
same  savage  expression  still  pervaded  her  face, 
or  if  her  countenance  had  changed  at  all,  it 
seemed  to  have  grown  more  diabolical. 

When  Latimer  ceased,  the  dying  monarch 
lay  still,  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  and 
his  fast  glazing  eyes  turned  towards  heaven,  as 
if  he  was  looking  upward  to  that  starry  land, 
from  whence  hope  can  only  come  at  the  last 
dreadful  hour.  A  faint  smile,  like  a  solitary  sunr 
beam  that  falls  for  a  moment  on  the  grave,  settled 
upon  his  features  as  he  died,  as  if  to  proclaim  that 
all  within  was  at  peace.  Something  he  muttered 
to  himself  before  the  spirit  departed,  but  it 
was  in  so  feeble  a  voice  that  no  one  heard  it 
distinctly,  though  the  name  of  Lady  Jane 
Grrey  sounded  as  if  it  was  coupled  with  the 
name  of  God  in  his  last  prayer.    And  so  he  died. 
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Though  solemn  beyond  all  description  as  was 
that  death  scene  ;  yet  it  interested  but  few  who 
were  there  present,  beyond  the  moment  that  it 
was  past  It  would  be  a  revolting  task  to 
analyze  the  various  feelings  of  those  who  sur* 
rounded  the  couch,  and  stood  gazing  upon  the 
dead ;  to  point  out  the  different  paths  in  which 
their  thoughts  wandered,  and  show  how  uncon- 
cerned most  of  them  were  about  the  change 
which  had  so  suddenly  taken  place  in  their 
sovereign. 

Northumberland  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  having  given  some 
orders  to  the  attendants  in  the  palace,  he 
waited  in  the  large  room  which  had  so  strongly 
arrested  Duskena's  attention  as  she  passed,  the 
approach  of  those  who  still  lingered  beside  the 
couch.  The  old  hag  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
apartment,  and  when  all  were  gone  but  herself, 
she  took  up  the  bunch  of  poisoned  flowers 
which    had    hastened    Edward's   death,    and 
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threw  them  through  the   open  window    into 

the  Thames,    She  then  atood  for  several  mo* 

ments  in  silence  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

and  at  last  said  in  a  low  voice,  '^  So  thou  didst 

weep  to  save  her !  would  to  Grod  that  I  had 

known  this  earlier  !     I  would  sooner  have  seen 

the  cursed  gold  melted  and  poured  drop  by 

drop  on  Northumberland 's  heart,  than  I  would 

have  touched    it,    or  aided  in  shortening  thy 

few  brief  days.     But  thy  confession  has  but 

sharpened  my  vengeance.    Peace  to  thy  spirit !" 

While  she  stood  gazing  upon  the  corpse,  the 

first  faint  glimmering  of  day  broke  into   the 

apartment,  and  showed  her  sharp  features,  now 

softened  down  for  the  first  time  for  many  a 

day,  into  an  expression  of  compassion.      She 

gathered  her  ragged  garments  closely  around 

her,  took  up  her  staff,  and  throwing  open  the 

door,  passed  through  the  large  chamber  that 

was  filled  with  a  blaze  of  light,  and  in  which 

Northumberland,  together  with  those  who  were 
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present  at  the  king's  death,  were  assembled. 
She  passed  through  the  group  without  once 
raising  her  head,  and  went  slowly  down  the 
wide  stair-case,  muttering  a  curse  at  every  step 
she  took.* 


*  Seyeral  of  our  old  chroniden  ha^e  recorded  the  inci- 
dent of  the  poisoned  flowersi  which  they  suppose  to  have 
been  instnimental  in  hastening  the  death  of  Bdward,  and 
nearly  all  agree  in  the  statement,  that  he  was  left  in  the 
charge  of  some  old  woman,  who  undertook  to  work  his  cure, 
after  he  had  been  given  np  by  the  physicians. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


When  doads  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their  doalu ; 
When  great  leayes  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth : 
AU  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
Tis  more  than  we  deserve. 

Shakspears. 

DusKBNA  entered  the  lower  hall,  and  cast  her 
keen  eyes  around  in  search  of  Gilbert,  whom 
she  observed  standing  at  the  farther  end,  near 
the  door  which  opened  into  the  pleasance,  and 
communicated  with  the  park.  Beside  him 
stood  the  falconer,  grasping  a  partisan  in  his 
hand ;  his  companion  on  guard,  lay  stretched 
upon  a  mat  opposite.  The  old  woman  made  a 
pause  before  the  door,  as  if  she  but  waited  for 
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it  being  opened^  and  having  stood  in  silence  for 
a  few  seconds,  she  said,  **  Why  standest  thou 
there  like  a  wooden  statue  ?  undo  the  door,  I 
would  begone.'* 

"Pardon  me,  good  mother,"  answered  the 
honest  falconer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  old  hag ;  "  I  am  stationed  here  by  his  Grrace 
of  Northumberland,  and  it  would  be  at  the  peril 
of  my  head,  if  I  even  permitted  a  bird  to  leave 
the  palace  without  his  command;  and  if  I 
were,  you  could  not  escape,  for  there  are  cen- 
tinels  placed  without,  as  thick  as  the  trees  in 
a  forest," 

''  Ah  !  are  such  his  command  s  ?*'  said  the  old 
hag,  in  astonishment ;  then  added  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  but  they  extend  not  to  me ;  I 
passed  through  the  banquet-room  but  now,  and 
had  the  Duke  any  wish  to  have  detained  me, 
he  would  have  named  it ;  go  up  and  tell  him 
that  it  is  my  wish  to  depart."    The  falconer 
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took  the  massy  key  in  his  hand^  and  did  as  he 
was  commanded. 

'^  Is  he  asleep?"  said  the  old  woman,  looking 
at  Gilbert,  then  eying  the  slumbering  centinel 
oa  the  mat. 

'^  Sound  as  a  dormouse,  and  drunk  as  a 
Duke/'  replied  Gilbert,  ''but  be  quick,  why 
was  I  summoned  hither?" 

''  For  what,  I  fear,  will  be  difficult  to 
perform  now,''  answered  Duskena,  ''since  all 
^ress  is  cut  off  saying  for  myself.  What  com- 
mands has  Northumberland  issued  since  you 
were  here  ?  you  gained  access  through  the  feint 
I  spoke  of,  in  bearing  a  message  to  Cecil,  did 
you  not  ?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Gilbert,  "  without  difficulty, 
and  was  ordered  to  wait  until  he  came  down. 
The  Duke  has  given  commands  that  no  one 
leave  the  palace  without  his  consent ;  and  has 
also  dispatched  a  messenger  to  ride  for  Ufe,  and 
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summon  the  Princess  Mary  to  the  palace,  to 
see  the  King  before  he  dies.  Be  speedy  in 
what  y6u  have  to  say ;  for  I  hear  the  foot  of  the 
falconer  upon  the  stairs/' 

**Give  the  sprig  of  heather  I  sent  you," 
said  Duskena,  '^to  Cecil,  and  tell  him  to  de- 
vise by  some  means  your  escape  from  the 
palace.  Then  speed  as  if  for  your  life,  and 
warn  the  Princess  not  to  come  near  London  for 
some  time ;  tell  her  the  King  is  dead.  You  can- 
not escape  with  me  now ;  it  would  create  sus- 
picion. Show  her  the  token  I  sent  to  you,  and 
she  will  attend  to  the  warning.  Speed,  speed, 
for  life  !     No  more, — he  comes." 

The  falconer  approached,  and  undid  the  door, 
saying,  "  My  orders  extend  only  to  yourself," 
and  giving  the  watchword  to  the  sentry  without, 
Duskena  departed,  leaving  Gilbert  in  the  hall. 

Meantime,  Northumberland  was  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  nobles,  in  the  upper  room ; 
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for  although  he  well  knew  that  no  one  would 
be  bold  enough  to  dispute  his  commandsi  still 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  take  their  opinions 
respecting  future  measures.  The  first  step  was 
of  course,  to  prepare  Lady  Jane  Grey  for  her 
new  dignity,  and  while  on  their  way  to  Durham 
House,  call  at  the  Tower,  and  at  once  make 
sure  of  that  important  fortress,  by  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  own  followers.  No  one 
thought  it  wisdom  to  raise  any  objection  to 
these  proposals,  and  as  the  barges  were  to  be 
in  readiness  in  half  an  hour,  each  set  about  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  change. 

Cecil  contrived  to  get  Gilbert  into  his  cham- 
ber, before  he  departed,  for  Duskena  had  ap- 
prized him  that  her  grandson  was  in  waiting. 
The  dauntless  drawer  stood  before  the  cunnmg 
statesman  unabashed,  and  gave  him  such 
answers  as  he  thought  would  best  serve  his  own 
purpose,  taking   care  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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matter  which   Lord  Wardour  had  made  him 
acquainted  with. 

''And  how  long  is  it  since  the  Duke  dis- 
patched this  messenger  to  the  Princess  Mary?" 
said  Cecily  after  having  asked  him  several 
questions. 

''  It  is  near  an  hour  agone/*  answered  Gilbert, 
''and  the  horseman  must  by  this  time  have 
cleared  the  skirts  of  London,  for  he  had  orders 
not  to  slacken  rein,  or  spare  spur.'' 

*'  This  order  must  be  dis-commanded,"  said 
Cecil,  speaking  to  himself,  *'the  Princess  once 
in  his  power,  he  will  then  have  all  in  his  own 
hands,"  then  adding  aloud,  ''didst  thou  in- 
form Duskena  of  this  Y* 

"  I  did,"  answered  Gilbert,  "  and  she  bade 
me  hasten  to  warn  the  Princess  not  to  come 
near  London,  and  to  bear  with  me  her  well- 
known  signal.  A  curse  on  the  heather !  my 
legs  have  had  but  little  rest,  since  she  pulled 
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the  first  sprigy  and  adopted  it  for  her  signal. 
But  guards  are  already  stationed  around  the 
palace,"  continued  Gilbert, ''  and  at  the  peril  of 
their  heads,  no  one  is  to  pass  in  or  out,  but  with 
the  permission  of  Northumberland,  or  I  should 
have  gone  ere  this." 

''Ah!  is  it  8O9  in  very  deed?"  exclaimed 
Cecil,  in  astonishment,  *'  will  not  the  cat  wink 
a  moment,  lest  the  mice  should  play  ?  But  we 
must  unknit  our  brows  lest  he  should  be  jealous 
of  our  thoughts.  Thou  must  go  out  with  me, 
as  one  whom  I  have  taken  into  my  service," 
said  he ;  then  pausing,  he  added,  *'  but  this 
might  awake  some  suspicion  :  I  know  not  how 
to  get  rid  of  thee,  and  every  moment  that  thou 
lingerest  here,  becomes  of  more  serious  im- 
portance." 

''  This  window,"  said  Gilbert, ''  is  not  so  high 
but  that  I  might  drop  from  it,  and  as  it  is  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  palace,  there  is  no  one  to 
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prevent  my  escape.     Could  you  not  lower  me 
down  a  few  feet  to  break  my  fall  Y' 

"  I  see  no  other  way/'  said  Cecily  throwing 
open  the  casement^  *'  but  what  if  we  should  be 
discovered  ?  But  haste  thee,  there  is  not  a  soul 
moving  without.  Here  is  a  roll  of  new  flannel, 
which  Audley  sent  me/*  said  he  to  himself, 
— "  fah  !  how  it  stinks  of  his  drugs :"  then 
added,  "  climb  up  the  sill,  and  I  will  hold  one 
end  ;  trust  me,  it  will  bear  thy  weight,  and  when 
thou  art  once  down,  get  thee  a  horse  or  boat, 
and  hasten  as  if  the  devil  himself  was  at  thine 
heels.  Here  is  that  will  defray  the  expences  of 
thy  journey ;  stay  not  a  moment,  until  thou 
hast  seen  the  head  of  the  Princess's  horse 
turned  towards  Norfolk.  Give  our  greetings, 
and  tell  her  that  she  shall  soon  hear  from  him, 
who  sent  thee.''  So  saying,  he  undid  the  bale 
of  flannel,  which  had  perchance  been  steeped 
in  Audley's  celebmted  pig-broth,  and  Gilbert 
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seizing  one  end  securely  with  both  hands, 
reached  the  ground  in  safety,  and  went  joy- 
fully away  from  the  palace. 

"  What   tools    are  we    compelled  to  work 
with  y*  said  Cecil,  when  the  drawer  had  gone. 
"  Now  if  yonder  low  fellow  chanceth  either  to 
lose  his  way,  or  to  get  drunk  with  the  money  I 
have  given  him,  I  would  not  give  the  toss  up  of 
a  grey  groat,  for  Mary's  chance  of  wearing  the 
crown.     For,  once  in  Northumberland's  power, 
she  is  sure  either  to  end  her  days  in  a  donjon, 
or  perhaps  be  shown  the  shortest  road  out  of 
the  world.     As  for  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  it  is  not 
her  turn  yet,  but  I  have  her  safely  in  my  power. 
Her  doings  with  the  late  Lord  Admiral  are  in 
my  own  keeping ;  and  now,"  said  he,  throwing 
a  silk  bandage  around  his  neck,  and  letting  it 
fall  half  down  his  breast,  ''  I  will  carry  my 
arm  in  a  sling,  and  swear  that  I  have  lost  the 
use  of  it ;  I  cannot  write  letters  for  the  Duke, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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that  may  one  day  cost  me  my  head."  So  say- 
ing, he  struck  the  back  of  his  hand  a  sharp  blow 
on  the  wainscoat^  quite  forcibly  enough  to  cause 
a  swellingy  and  replacing  it  in  the  bandage, 
took  the  jar  of  *'  pig-broth"  under  his  arm,  not 
a  drop  of  which  he  ever  intended  to  taste,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  barge.  Northumberland 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall,  where  all  the 
nobles  were  assembled,  and  when  he  repri- 
manded Cecil  for  decaying  them,  the  cunning 
secretary  pointed  to  his  hand,  which  he  said  he 
had  been  fomenting,  hitched  his  "pig-soup" 
higher  under  his  arm,  and  passed  on.  Arundel 
smiled  to  himself  but  said  nothing. 

When  the  doors  which  fronted  the  river  were 
thrown  open,  and  abreast  of  which  the  splendid 
barges  were  moored,  an  old  man  rushed 
forward  in  mourning  robes,  and  planting  him- 
self by  the  porch,  exclaimed  as  the  nobles 
passed,  "Of  your  charity,  pray  for  the  soul  of 
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the  high  and  mighty  prince,  our  late  Sovereign 
Lord  Edward  the  Sixth,  departed  to  God/* 

Northumberland  stepped  up,  and  with  a 
countenance  flaming  with  anger,  struck  the  old 
man  such  a  blow  as  felled  him  to  the  earth, 
while  he  said:  ''Silence,  rascal,  and  let  roe 
but  hear  thee  again  breathing  a  word  of  his 
death,  beyond  these  walls,  and  I  will  stick  up 
thine  head  to  preach  upon  a  pole."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  chief  officer  in  command,  he  added, 
*^  Let  not  so  much  as  a  dog  escape  the  palace, 
to  carry  away  the  tidings  of  the  King's  death, 
until  you  hear  further  from  us.  It  imports  us 
much  that  these  things  should  be  kept  secret  as 
the  grave.     I  will  communicate  with  you  anon." 

The  officer  bowed  so  low,  that  the  plume  of 

his  helmet  almost  touched  his  knee,  and  went 

away  to  enforce  the   Duke's  commands,  and 

every  gate  of  the  palace  was  guarded  as  securely 

as  a  prison. 

M  2 
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Northumberland  was  the  last  to  enter  the 
barge,  keeping  his  keen  eye  fixed  on  the  nobles 
as  they  passed  before  him,  and  numbering  them 
as  a  shepherd  does  his  sheep  when  they  pass 
through  a  gate.  Not  one  was  wanting.  The 
signal  was  given,  and  the  rowers  in  their  rich 
coats  and  badges,  tugged  at  the  oars,  and  im- 
pelled the  splendid  barge  onward,  with  a  velocity 
which  would  have  made  a  city- Alderman  on  a 
Lord  Mayor's  day  stand  aghast.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Thames,  gilding  the  jar  which  held  the  salvation 
of  Cecil,  and  falling  upon  the  silver  beard  of 
the  venerable  Latimer  who  sat  by  his  side, 
listening  to  a  long  account  of  the  virtues  of 
Audley's  medicine ;  while  the  narrator  was 
wondering  to  himself  how  Gilbert  Pots  speeded 
on  his  journey.  Cecil  had  a  happy  knack  of 
talkmg  of  one  thing,  and  thinking  of  |  another 
at  the  same  time. 

But  we  will  leave  them  afloat,  with  all  their 
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crimes ;  could  they  but  have  read  each  other's 
thoughts^  the  barges  would  have  been  lightened 
of  half  their  burthen  long  before  they  had  reached 
London.  Instead  of  the  measured  plashing  of 
the  oars,  there  would  have  been  the  ringing  of 
cold  steely  and  Cecil  with  his  pig-broth  around 
his  neck,  would  have  been  pitched  to  the  devil 
before  his  time.  But  the  hour  was  not  yet  come, 
and  they  went  on  as  quietly  as  an  assembly  of 
black-legs,  over  their  cards,  each  convinced  that 
his  companion  is  a  rogue,  yet  with  eye  and 
hand  alert,  determined  to  play  out  the  game. 
But  we  will  outstrip  the  fleet  motion  of  the 
barge,  and  carry  our  reader  to  the  presence  of 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


There  was  a  lady  once,  ('tifl  an  old  story,) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  E^pt. 

King  Henry  VIII. 


Leaving  Gilbert  Pots  to  pursue  his  journey, 
our  story  now  carries  us  into  the  very  heart  of 
these  stirring  times,  and  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  would  be  a  dry  and  un- 
welcome task  to  analyze  her  feelings,  from  the 
time  that  her  quietude  was  first  disturbed  by  her 
ambitious  mother^  up  to  the  period  of  the  death 
of  Edward.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  crafty 
Duchess  continued  to  work  upon  her  at  every 
opportunity,  beset  her  morning  and  nighty  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  which  we  have  attempted  to 
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describe  in  a  former  chapter,  until  she  could  oc- 
cupy her  mind  with  no  other  thoughts,  than  that 
Fate  had  destined  her  to  become  a  queen :  and 
the  beautirul  victim  half  lent  her  reluctant  ear  to 
its  belief,  wept,  sighed  and  prayed,  yet  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  Her  mind  was  filled 
with  the  thoughts  which  had  been  forced  upon 
her  during  the  day,  until  her  rest  was  broken ; 
and  in  sleep  she  saw  visions  of  crowns,  beheld 
beheaded  relatives,  heard  the  fires  crackle,  and 
saw  the  faggots  blaze,  which  were  consuming  all 
that  were  dear  to  her :  then  she  awoke,  and 
wet  her  pillow  with  tears — went  to  sleep  with 
a  sigh,  and  dreamed  over  the  same  dreams 
again. 

Her  mind  was  gradually  and  unweariedly  pre- 
pared for  the  great  part  which  she  was  destined 
to  play.  The  poison  was  administered  in  slow 
but  sure  doses ;  her  unfeeling  mother  was  con- 
9tant]y  holding  the  chalice  to  lier  lips,  and  she 
drank  without  knowing  when.     Pages  might 
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be  dedicated  to  the  plans  of  the  attack^and  e?en 
rendered  interesting,  but  they  would  not  for- 
ward our  story  a  jot ;  they  were  revolting,  cold- 
blooded and  devilish,  yet  she  saw  not  through 
the  designs  of  the  tempter.  But  we  will  throw 
a  yeil  over  them ;  such  scenes  are  too  common  ; 
they  transpire  in  every  age  :  the  game  played  for 
may  not  be  so  high,  but  the  parent  who  edges 
on  the  daughter  to  marry  against  her  consent, 
only  enacts  a  similar  part  to  that  which  was 
played  by  the  mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

To  proceed  with  the  more  important  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  development  of  our 
story ; — a  confidential  emissary  of  Northumber- 
land's had  started  off  to  apprise  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  of  the  King's  death,  a  short  time  after, 
an  express  was  dispatched  for  the  Princess 
Mary;  thus  preparing  the  ambitious  lady  for 
the  scene  which  was  so  speedily  to  follow. 
Early  as  the  hour  was,  (for  it  was  scarcely  six 
o'clock,)  she  sent  a  message  to  the  Lady  Jane, 
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begging  of  her  to  arise  immediately,  as  she  was 

waiting  in  the  Summer-parlour  to  speak  with 
her  on  matters  of  great  import. 

"  She  must  now  know  all/'  said  the  unfeeling 

Duchess  ;  **  Northumberland,  and  the  Lords  of 

the  Council,  are  already  on  th^ir  way  hither, 

and  all  this  child's  play  must  now  have  an 

ending.     A  queen    she  must    and   shall   be: 

and    yet,  methinks,   this   new   honour   would 

not   have  sat  amiss  upon   myself ;  —  but  she 

comes.    "  You  may  guess,  daughter,"   added 

she,  without  betraying  a  symptom  of  emotion, 

'^  at  the  business  which  has  caused  me  to  seek 
an  interview  at  this  early  hour." 

**  I  fear  my  heart  tells  me  aright,''  said  the 
Lady  Jane,  the  tears  gushing  from  her  lovely 
eyes ;  "  the  King  is  dead  !" 

'*  He  is  !"  replied  the  Duchess,  "  and  I  am 
the  first  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new 
dignity.     You  are  now  a  Queen  T' 

**  Mother !"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Jane,  catch- 
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iog  hold  of  a  chair  to  support  herself,  and  turn- 
ing pale  as  death ;  '^  my  heart  is  too  full  to  jest. 
Edward  is  dead!  and  this  is  no  time  for 
mockery.'^ 

*^  There  is  neither  jest  nor  mockery  in  what  I 
utter  to  your  Highness/'  answered  the  am- 
bitious mother ;  **  Edward  bequeathed  the  crown 
to  you  before  his  death,  by  a  deed  which  bears 
the  signets  of  all  the  English  nobles." 

"Great  God  support  me!"  exclaimed  the 
Lady  Jane,  sinking  into  the  chair,  and  burying 
her  beautiful  face  in  her  hands,  while  she  gave 
vent  to  a  flood  of  tears.  At  that  instant  her 
husband  entered  the  room — 

"  Save  me,  Dudley !"  said  she,  springing  up, 
and  grasping  the  sleeve  of  his  rich  doublet ;  "  I 
am  thy  wife !  wilt  thou  suffer  them  to  drag  me 
away,  and  make  me  a  queen  ?  Oh,  save  me 
from  this  misery !" 

**  I  know  of  no    misery,  ray   love!'*    said 
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-Dodley,  with  a  coldness  that  went- to  his  lady's 
heart ;  *'  nothing  but  happiness  and  honour 
awaits  thee ;  take  comfort,  my  fair  Qaeen^  a 
whole  nation  is  in  waiting  to  obey  thy  wishes.*' 

'^  Cold  comfort  have  I  from  thee/'  said  she 
in  a  sorrowful  voice,  and  with  a  mournful 
shake  of  the  head  ;  then  turning  to  her  mother, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  and 
seizing  her  kirtle,  said  :  "  Dear  mother,  I  am 
thy  daughter,  oh  !  rescue  me  from  the  coming 
evil ;  if  thou  lovest  thy  child,  save  her !  and 
she  will  bless  thee  for  it.  Throw  not  a  load 
upon  me  which  I  am  unable  to  bear,  and  which 
it  has  long  been  my  fervent  prayer  to  be  saved 
from.''  She  buried  her  face  iu  the  costly 
drapery,  and  clasping  her  mother's  knees,  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

The  unfeeling  mother  looked  down  for  a 
moment  upon  the  beautiful  victim  that  knelt 
before  her,  and  exchanging  a  glance  with  Dudley, 
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whose  eye  was  as  cold  and  collected  as  ber 
own,  she  placed  her  daughter  on  the  chair,  and 
thus  proceeded :  **  Tis  useless  waging  war 
against  fate  ;  that  which  was  long  ago  foretold 
has  now  come  to  pass ;  I  cannot  undo  what  the 
late  King,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council,  has 
done.  Come,  dry  those  tears  f  there  is  nothing 
to  weep  for  as  yet ;  remember,  daughter,  that 
by  becoming  a  queen,  you  are  saving  England 
from  many  troubles  ;  a  thousand  miseries  are  in 
waiting,  if  you  refuse  the  crown,  to  rush  in  and 
overwhelm  her." 

''  Think  not  that  the  weighty  afiairs  of  the 
realm  are  destined  to  fall  upon  yourself,  my  fair 
Queen/'  said  Dudley,  taking  up  the  tone  of 
persuasion  ;  '^  Many  a  wise  head  will  pass  long 
and  sleepless  nights  in  deep  council,  to  lighten 
thy  brows  from  the  cares  of  state.  Thousands 
of  brave  men,  will  ever  wait  with  their  hands 
upon  their  swords  to  protect  thee ;  an  hundred 
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ships  will  be  ready  to  plough  the  broad  sea  at 
your  commands,  and  carry  your  name  in 
thunder  to  distant  shores.  You  will  move  like 
the  sun  above  your  subjects,  and  by  your  light 
and  beauty  inspire  them  with  happiness  and 
love." 

^  Tempt  me  not,  my  lord/'  replied  the  Lady 
Jane,  '*  by  gilding  over  the  bitter  pill  of  sove- 
reignty —  by  bareing  its  transitory  smiles,  and 
seeking  to  hide  its  natural  sorrows.  The  slave, 
though  chained  in  golden  fetters,  must  still  be 
wretched :  the  heart  aches  on  under  purple 
velvet,  just  as  it  does  under  grey  freize.  Wouldst 
thou  have  me  seated  on  a  throne  only  to  command 
and  take  my  pleasure  ;  to  preside  like  a  painted 
puppet  over  masks  and  revels,  and  hold  no 
sympathy  with  the  thousand  cares  that  are 
cankering  without?  To  be  wrapt  in  silks,  and 
hushed  to  sleep  by  music,  reckless  of  the 
misery   that  reigns   in  many  a  home?     No, 
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Dudley,  I  will  not  be  Queen :  I  could  not  sleep 
if  I  thought  that  one  in  my  wide  realm  wanted 
a  meal  to  eat,  or  a  roof  to  shelter  under.'' 

She  paused  a  moment,  for  there  was  a  noise 
of  footsteps  without,  and  before  she  again 
proceeded,  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  Pembroke, 
Arundel,  Cranmer,  and  several  others  entered 
the  apartment,  and  prostrating  themselves  be- 
fore her»  exclaimed  as  with  one  voice, 
"  God  save  the  Queen!" 

She  was  unprepared  for  a  scene  like  this ;  it 
burst  upon  her  unawares.  Had  a  thunderbolt 
fallen  at  her  feet,  she  could  not  have  been  more 
startled.  She  rose  almost  unconsciously  to  re- 
ceive them,  then  blushed,  until  her  neck  and 
face  was  the  colour  of  a  rose,  when  she  found 
herself,  thus  suddenly,  before  so  many  of  the 
EngUsh  noblemen ;  and  when  she  saw  them 
bend  their  knees  before  her,  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  as  their  voices  rung  upon  her 
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ears,  while  they  hailed  her  as  Queen,  her  eyes 
dosed,  she  gave  a  faint  shriek,  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  would  have  iallen  on  the 
floor,  had  she  not  been  caught  by  her  husband. 
When  she  recovered,  she  found  only  her  atten- 
dant Amy  in  the  room,  who,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  had  been  busied  in  bathing  her  temples, 
and  kissing  her  forehead,  while  she  called  upon 
her  *'  dear  young  mistress  to  look  upon  her  once 
again." 

*'  Are  they  gone  ?"  said  the  Lady  Jane,  in  a 
hurried  voice.  **  Where  am  I  ?  speak.  Amy, 
have  I  not  been  dreaming  ?  my  head  hath  been 
sore  troubled  of  late." 

"They  are  gone,"  replied  the  affectionate 
attendant,  "  and  there  is  no  one  but  your  own 
faithful  Amy  with  you  now !  But  they  will 
come  again  anon !  I  heard  your  mother  invite 
them  to  take  their  morning  meal  with  her.  She 
told  them  that  you  were  subject  to  such  fits. 
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and  would  soon  recover.  Ill  betide  her 
tongue,  that  first  broke  your  peace  of  mind ; 
but  we  must  all  abide  our  fate/'  added  she, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh. 

"  We  must»  we  must/'  said  the  Lady,  in  a 
melancholy  voice ;  then  casting  her  eyes  on  the 
table,  and  springing  up,  added,  '*  What  have 
we  here,  Amy  V 

*'  The  crown  that  they  have  brought,  to  make 
you  Queen  with/' replied  the  attendant ;  "Don't 
be  alarmed  at  it»  my  dear  Lady ;  let  me  put  it 
on  your  head,  and  see  how  you  look  with  it 


on. 


"  Touch  it  not/'  said  the  Lady  Jane,  gazing 
attentively  on  the  diadem,  which  had  so  lately 
decked  the  brows  of  Edward ;  "  touch  it  not, 
Afny/'  and  she  put  back  her  hand.  "Thou 
knowest  not  how  much  care  is  concealed  be- 
neath that  small  compass,  how  much  blood  it 
has  caused  to  be  spilt,  how  many  of  its  wearers 
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have  been  murdered  for  so  paltry  a  bauble :  the 
head  that  it  once  encircles  never  sleepeth 
soundly  again.  Alas !  that  I  should  be  des- 
tined to  wear  it." 

*'  Speak  not  so  sadly,  my  Lady/'  said  Amy ; 
^'methinks  I  could  wear  it  for  years,  and  sleep 
as  soundly  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  if  my  doing  so, 
would  make  you  happier.  It  looks  no  such 
mighty  matter,  pretty  as  they  have  made  it'' 

'^  I  doubt  not  but  that  thou  couldst,  my  dear 
Amy,*'  replied  the  Lady  Jane ;  "  but  thou 
wouldst  never  feel  its  weight  as  I  do  now,  even 
without  wearing  it.  But  put  it  on  thy  brow," 
added  she.  Amy  obeyed,  and  stood  admiring 
herself  for  a  moment  in  the  mirror :  *'  there,  now 
you  have  only  need  to  be  clothed  in  royal  robes, 
placed  in  a  chair  of  state ;  then  turn  in  the  herd, 
to  bow  and  flatter,  and  utter  fulsome  praise, 
and  lo,  you  are  a  Queen !  Then,  Amy !  they 
would  discover  virtues  that  you  never  had,  find 
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wisdom  in  your  words  you  never  thought  of, 
stand  abashed  at  every  sentence  you  uttered, 
never  dreaming  all  the  time  that  you  was  stiil 
my  tender-hearted  Amy.  Would  this,  were 
all !  and  that  there  were  no  more  cares  than  to 
wear  a  purple  robe,  a  few  bars  of  graven  gold, 
and  a  tire  or  two  of  jewels, — then  would  I  not 
fear  to  become  a  Queen." 

"  What  more  would  they  have  you  to  do  V' 
said  Amy,  taking  off  the  crown :  "  surely,  saving 
only  when  you  sat  upon  the  throne,  we  should 
live  and  talk,  and  be  as  we  are  now." 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  girl,"  said  the  Lady  Jane  ; 
**  we  should  then  have  a  thousand  cares,  that  we 
never  dreamed  of;  then  we  must  move,  and  talk, 
and  think  in  form, — assume  an  unnatural  stiff- 
ness to  inferiors, — put  on  a  greatness  that  ber 
comes  us  not, — smile,  though  we  feel  the  heart 
more  ready  to  weep, — hear  empty  praises  mut- 
tered in   set   forms,  professions  of  love  and 
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loyalty,  mere  sounding  words,  uttered  in  such 
like  tones,  as  a  drowsy  bellman's  when  he  pro- 
claims the  hour  of  night.     Be  ever  at  the  busy 
Council's  beck,  signing  deeds  that  we  under- 
stand not,  deciding  matters  that  are  beyond  our 
comprehension  :  hear  this  knave's  opinion,  and 
that  fool's  suggestions,  when  all  the  time  their 
object  is  only  to  benefit  themselves, — decide  on 
death  or  life,  war  or  peace,  make  fetters  for 
inen's  conscience,  and  call  them  laws.     Discard 
an  honest  man,  at  the  importuning  of  some 
stronger  villain  ;  while  every  sound  would  be 
made  to  reach  our  ears  though  only  spoke  in 
whispers;  and  then  a  cringing  pardon  craved  for 
th^  which  accidentally  reached  us,  as  though 
dropped  unaware,  when  days  had  been  spent  in 
shaping    it    to  overthrow  some  envied   rival. 
While  a  thousand  jealous  eyes  would  ever  be 
watching  round  the  throne,  like  angry  bull-dogs, 
ready  to  bark  and  bite  at  every  one  that  ven- 
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tured  to  come  near.  This^  Amy,  is  to  be  a 
Queen, — a  splendid  slave,  chained  up  in  gold, 
and  every  link  hid  by  a  cunning  hand,  that  you 
may  sit  and  dream  how  free  you  are." 

**  I  will  not  be  a  Queen,"  said  Amy,  with  a 
sigh. 

'•  What  virtue  is  there  in  this  gold  ?"  said 
the  Lady  Jane,  disregarding  her,  and  placing 
her  hand  on  the  crown,  while  she  was  still 
carried  away  with  her  own  thoughts.  '*  What 
secret  charm  concealed  in  this  '  golden  sorrow?' 
where  is  its  power,  its  hidden  wisdom,  its  great- 
ness ?  what  better  should  I  be  by  wearing  it, 
than  I  am  now  ?  Poor  paltry  bauble !  what  use 
art  thou,  more  than  the  nobles  locked  up  in 
misers'  chests,  hoarded  in  bags,  or  buried  in 
the  earth?  How  many  hearts  wouldst  thou 
make  happy,  coined  into  marks  and  given  to 
the  poor?  I  could  be  just  as  much  a  Queen 
without  this,  were  my  brows  wreathed  with  wild 
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flowers,  as  they  were  in  childhood.  And  these 
gems  might  throw  their  light  on  mask  or  revel, 
blaze  there,  and  do  no  harm.  Were  I  Queen, 
they  would  not  make  me  rule  the  better,  I 
should  be  no  wiser  through  wearing  them/' 

'^  Give  it  me,  and  I  will  throw  it  into  the 
Thames,"  said  Amy,  *^  then  they  cannot  make 
thee  a  Queen ;''  but  the  Lady  Jane  heard  her 
not,  for  just  at  that  moment  she  was  placing  it 
on  her  own  head. 

"  Oh,  what  a  weight  it  feels  !*'  said  she,  pur- 
suing the  same  train  of  thoughts  as  she  had 
hitherto  been  absorbed  in.  **  How  heavily  all 
its  cares  seem  already  to  bear  upon  me !  I  could 
never  sleep  with  such  a  load  upon  my  brow. 
To  think  that  all  a  nation's  happiness  is  here, 
its  emblem  sordid  gold !  That  which  sets 
brother  against  brother,  house  against  house, 
friend  against  friend,  and  has  caused  more 
bloodshed    than    a  thousand  quarrels ;    cold- 
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blooded   murders   in   the  midnight^  on   lonely 
travellers,  in  dark  highways ;  and  caused  many 
a  peaceful  door  to  be  broken  open,  to  let  oat 
life.    Alas!"  added  she,  again  placing  it  on  the 
table,  "could  they  find  no  other  emblem  for 
royalty  ? — oh,  what  wise  mockery !  the  Prince  of 
Peace  was  crowned  with  thorns,  and  what  can 
be  more  thorny  than  a  crown?     Poor,  paltry 
toy !  a  thing  mechanics  made,  hammered  and 
graved,  that  every  day  looks  still  the  same.     A 
wreath  of  simple  flowers  would  better  become 
my  brow  ;   they  are  God's  work, — things  that 
would  fade  and  die,  and  every  morning  be  re- 
newed, reminding  me  how  frail  and   uncertain 
is  all  a  sovereign's  state.     And  now  I  have  laid 
it  aside,  where  is  its  awe,  and  Majesty?  Yet, 
what  a   weight   it  felt,  a  load  of  oppressive 
royalty,  enough  to  deaden  the  brain.     What  am 
I  different  now,  than  when   I  wore  it,  saving 
that  my  forehead  aches  not  beneath  its  weight  ? 
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NeedlesB  load  of  ^  glittering  grief/  thou  douldst 
not  prolong  the  life  of  him  who  wore  thee  lajst 
a  single  moment ;  thou  couldst  not  check  the 
arm  of  Death ! — ^he  would  not  be  bought  by  so 
poor  a  bribe.  Yet  Edward  bequeathed  it  me 
with  his  dying  breath/'  added  she,  after  a  long 
pause,  **  and  with  it  the  guardianship  of  our 
holy  faith/' 

''Then  take  it/'  said  Amy,  now  speaking 
loud  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  her  fair 
mistress:  ^^His  Majesty  also  promised  to  leave 
me  a  ring  when  I  was  with  him  one  day  in  the 
Park.  I  marvel  much  whether  or  not  he  re- 
membered his  pledge.  If  he  has,  I  shall  wear 
it  for  his  sake^  and  so  I  would  the  crown  too, 
on  a  Sunday,  if  he  had  left  it  me ;  but  I  would 
have  it  altered,  for  it  would  make  pretty  head- 
gear.'* 

*'  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  left  like  a  remem- 
brance, Amy,"  replied  the  Lady  Jane ;  ^'but  like 
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the.  epcb^^pter's  gai*m^t  that  we  xefMl  of  in  the 
old  romance,  it  will  bring  death  to  the  wearers^ 
unJesQ ,  tbey ,  hav^  .!%M  claim-  That  claim 
ist  the  Princeas  Mary '« ^  aQ4.  y^ V'  ^^  ^^> 
with  deep  einotioDt  V  ii  will  be  a  woeful  day  for 
England  when  she  wears  it/' 

"I  fear  me  it  will/'  replied  Amy;  ''many 
have  long  dreaded  that  day.  Do,  my  dear 
Lady»  save  us  from  her  power — " 

Her  further  speech  was  interrupted  by  the 
re-entrance  of  her  mother  and  the  nobles,  who 
came  armed  with  every  persuasion  that  art  could 
invent,  or  interest  devise,  to  induce  her  to 
become  a  queen.  It  would  fill  one  of  our 
volumes,  were  we  to  give  all  that  was  said  on 
the  occasion.  Northumberland,  her  father 
and  mother,  her  husband  and  Cranmer,  all 
bore  down  upon  her  in  succession  with  their 
appeals,  mingling  their  ,afgument8  with  tears, 
and  even  asserting  thiit  she.  would  be  sinning 
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againit  HeaTea  if  tbe  refuted  to  aeoept  the 

GTOWD* 

'*  Think,  lady,  but  a  monDent,''  Mud  CSranmer, 
after  the  others  had  spoken^  ''  what  will  b^U 
England  if  the  power  of  Rome  ia  again  on- 
loosed.  The  vengeance  of  the  priesthood  will 
know  no  bounds ;  they  will  come  like  a  deso- 
lating blight  upon  the  harvest  which  we  have 
reared,  and  destroy  it,  and  again  sow  the 
ground  with  hemlocks  and  thistles.  Then  wilt 
thou  regret,  lady,  when  our  limbs  are  stretched 
on  the  rack  9  and  our  bodies  scorched  in  the 
flames,  that  thou  didst  not  save  thy  country 
from  all  this  misery." 

Cranmer  forgot  at  that  moment  that  he  him- 
self was  the  chief  cjuse  of  Joan  Boacher  being 
burnt  at  tbe  stake. 

**  God  forbid  that  this  should  ever  come  to 

pass,"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Jane :  '^  I  would  die  to 

maintain  the  faith  I  believe  in;  none  of  ye 
TOU  z.  » 
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coTiId  do  more.    Tempt  me  not  then  to  uphold 
it    by  measures    which    my  own    conscience 
whispers  me  are  wrong.      God  will  support 
his  own  just  cause,  by  means  which  are  un- 
known to  ourselves;  he  will  not  suffer  our 
religion  to  fall  to  the  ground,  if  it  is  pleasing 
in  his  sight.     It  but  ill  becometh  one  of  my 
years  to  speak  on  these  matters  before  thee, 
reverend  father/'  continued   she:  ''but  let  us 
not  speak  too  lightly  of  those  forms  of  worship 
which  our  fathers  have  believed  in  for  so  many 
centuries;  that  faith  in  which  they  lived  and 
died,  in  the  full  hope  of  eternal  happiness  here- 
after.    God  looketh  to  the  heart,  and  not  to 
outward  form  ;  let  us  then  be  charitable  to  all 
men.    Plato  and  Socrates  were  but  Heathen 
Philosophers ;  yet  who  will  say  that  they  were 
not  good  men  ?*' 

Cranmer  replied  at  great  length,  extolled 
those  views  of  charity  which  she  held  forth, 
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and  (dwelt:  upoo . ibf) .  ady^Miitagea.  th»  kiqg^om 
would  derive  .,Cffom.9nQ  so  bigUy  .i^A^  a«  her- 
gel^  and  BO  wjMl  adapted  W;quell  thpse.jre^gipyg 
feiida  wbicb  rafaga^  the  kuu)-^  .^ortbi^nbei^ 
land.pMied  ber  WAsdom  and  ber  jdem^ncy,,  and 
the  i  faap pineBS  wiNcb  woald  easqe  frqm .  oxie 
so  Tirtaoas  wieldiDg  the  sceptre.  Cecil  and 
Arindd  out41aUered  all  the  rest,  lest  they 
should  be  suspected  of  showing  a  luke-warm- 
nesa  to  the  cause,  and  thttr  real  designs  be 
seen:  into.  While  her  husband,  who  had  no 
doubt  of  becoming  king,  if  his  young  wife  ac- 
cepted the  crown,  poured  forth  a  long  and 
eloqneat  speech-,  the  composition  of  which  bad 
cost  him  a  sleepless  night  Then  came  the 
▼oioea  of  ber  fatlier  and  mother,  with  more 
influemse  than  all  the  rest  And  when  all  the 
three  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  and 
imploi^d  her  to  save  them,  no  marvel  that  they 
OT^caine.)ier« 

'  -  *  * 

M   2 
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It  would  but  be  a  useless  prolonging  of 
our  story  to  record  all  the  arguments  that 
were  brought  forward,  or  portray  the  feel- 
ings they  awakened.  Lady  Jane  Orey  was  a 
dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter,  and  when 
she  beheld  her  father  and  mother  kneeling  to 
her  to  save  them  from  the  vengeance  of 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  and  those  who  were  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  her  faith,  her  resolution  gave 
way.  She  felt  that  it  was  in  vain  any  longer  to 
wage  war  with  fate.  She  yielded  to  their  wishes 
like  a  sickly  captain,  who,  seeing  that  all  his 
crew  have  given  themselves  up  to  despair,  by 
one  desperate  effort  wars  against  nature,  and 
seizes  the  rudder  which  he  feels  himself  in- 
competent to  manage,  determined  to  save  them, 
though  the  trial  should  cost  him  his  life.  But 
the  comparison  is  feeble,  when  contrasted  with 
those  holier  and  higher  motives  by  which  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  was  actuated, — feelings  of  re- 
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hgtoa,  love,  and  duty.    To  have  seen  her  stand 
with  her  eyes  bent  upon  her  parents^  her  hand 
enclosed  within  that  of  her  husband, — to  have 
beheld  her  in  that  momait  of  indecision,  with 
every  eye   rivetted   upon    her,    every    breath 
hushed,  every  lip  apart,  waiting  for  her  first 
sweet  utterance,  and  to  have  felt  what  she  then 
felt,  and  to  think  that  she  could  still  have  re- 
fused,   would  be  to  outrage   human    nature. 
Historians  may  argue  that  she  should  not  have 
yielded  ;    commentators    show    why]  she    did 
wrong;  wise  men  point  out  the  course  she 
ought  to  have  adhered  to;  but  throw  father, 
mother,  and  husband,  and  the  weight  of  op- 
posing statesmen  into  the  opposite  scale,  then 
think  that  she  was  but  a  young  lady  scarcely 
seventeen,  her  mind  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
rule  her  affections,  no  one  to  persuade  her  to 
the  contrary,  her  superstitious  feelings  (which 
all  possessed  to  a  great  degree  in  that  age) 


siitittj^Iy  wti>i(ght  «^  uisder  such 

^'^She  chMped  lie^  hfsnd^  ti^faer^  imd'skikiiig 
klto  ft  4!hlur^  ftmtly  exehitned,  ^  I  will  tocome 
jk^ut!  ^queetf.^  Learve  ne,^-leave  me  akne.'' — 
Eieh  stepped  ibrwftrd  and  kissed  her  pale 
Anei  motkmless  hand^  then  retired; 

When  she  found  herself  alone,  she  Fell  down 
on  her  knees  beside  the  richly-carved  oaken 
chair,  and  poured  forth  her  feelings  in  prayer. 
But  we  will  not  attempt  to  withdraw  the  veil 
of  Heaven,  to  put  on  record  those  holy  aspira- 
tions which  float  through  the  blinding  glory 
that  encircles  the  throne  of  the  Omnipotent, — 
that  brightness  which  causes  the  angels  to  veil 
their  faces  with  their  wings,  yet  is  pierced  by 
the  power  of  prayer.  We  can  but  see  her  as 
she  knelt  before  her  Maker,  with  folded  hands 
and  tear-bathed  cheeks,  and  the  lids  of  her 
azure  eyes  down-dropped,  the  sunlight  glowing 
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around  her  in  all  its  splendour.  But  the  words 
she  uttered  were  intended  for  the  ears  of  God 
alone ;  it  may  be  that  a  listening  angel  caught 
the  floating  echoes  as  they  stole  along  the  golden 
dome  of  Heaven,  and  leant  upon  his  harp  to 
weep,  as  he  glanced  at  the  future  that  came 
heaving  up  like  a  laden  thunder-cloud.  But 
to  no  mortal  ear  was  a  word  recorded. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PHrueh.  Thy  gown?  why,  ay :— Come  tailor,  let  ns  see  it, 
O  merey  God!  what  mawking  ttoif  is  here? 
What's  this  ?  a  sleere?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What  t  op  and  down,  canred  like  an  apple  tart  ? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash. 

Kate,  I  neyer  saw  a  better-fkshioned  gown, 

More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Her  mind  now  freed  from  all  suspense,  and 
although  compelled  to  act  in  every  way 
against  her  will,  the  Lady  Jane  began  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  mighty  part  she  was  about 
to  play.  She  had  heard  all  the  weighty  reasons 
which  the  nobles  brought  forth,  and  saw  at 
once  the  danger  to  which  her  dearest  friends 
would  be  exposed  if  Mary  came  to  the  throne ; 
and  the  names  of  father,  mother,  and  husband, 
still  pleaded  in  her  heart  until  she  felt  it  a  duty 
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to  obey  them.  No  dreams  of  dazzling  gloiy 
entered  her  mind,  pomp  and  pageantry  were 
fiir  from  her  thoughts ;  she  resigned  herself  to 
become  a  queen,  as  sbe  would  have  entered  a 
dungeon  to  have  saved  them ;  and  amid  all  the 
gloom  whioh  seemed  for  some  time  to  gather 
around  her»  one  bright  ray  of  light  darted  down  : 
it  was  the  hope  that  she  might  raise  up  the 
true  religion  from  its  then  almost  prostrate 
state.  She  became  a  queen  to  save  her  friends 
from  the  block,  her  protestant  subjects  from 
the  flames,  and  to  free  the  nation  from  the 
fetters  of  Rome.  But  amid  all  these  urgent 
reasons,  her  conscience  still  whispered  her,  that 
she  was  depriving  another  of  her  right  to  the 
throne,  although  stern  necessity,  and  not  her 
own  choice,  compelled  her  to  pursue  suchf  % 
course.  These  and  many  other  thoughts  passed 
through  her  mind  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  chtt^bc^, 
waiting  foi*  her  attendant,  Amy,  to  bring  in'^e 

N  6 
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rriite  wUdt/hvinotfKrwgB.loadn^^  that 
•hftiftigllit  cktfckAeiselfjas  Ifecttnb  a  <fijteeii. 
lrtH«vmidcten:^«|cas^  nol  ioyig<tefi>ie  nhe  antered 
ihe  imar  tedeti  Mthr  'ftiferf»'t(|)IetididL  articles  of 
ires»  wb&sbtte  Ducb888  had  provided,  unknown 
to  Ikt 'dMighter^  for  the  oocaaion:   * 

^'Oh!  my  ladyJ-'  excUaied  :Aroy>  whose 
aflfectmis  only  centeitd  on  two  things,  — the 
love  of  hor  tnistrass  and  fine  clothes, — ''saw  you 
ever  such  beautiful  tunics^  such  lovely  partlets, 
and  sjdendid  sleeves  ?  Here  is  a  stomacher  rich 
enough  for  an  angel,  and  a  kerchief  that  would 
carry  a  prince's  heart  away.  Oh  !  how  I  should 
love  to  be  a  queen,  were  it  only  for  a  day,  to 
wear  this  jewelled  boddice;  come,  let  me  try  it 
on  you.  If  Lord  Wardour  (m\y  saw  ye  in  this 
dress  be  would  drown  himself  for  you  before 
night." 

"  Speak  Bot  of  him  again>  Amy,  unless  thou 
wotiklst  kioe  my  love,"  said  the  Lady  Jane,  in 
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ft  aorrowfol  Toice,  then  glancing  at  the  robes, 
added,  ''  Coold  they  not  lead  me  to  the  aacrn 
fice  without  adorning  me  aa  the  heathens  did 
their  rictima?  Pat  away  that  trompery,  I 
will  none  of  it;  mourning  garments  would 
become  me  better,  and  seem  more  meet  for  the 
change  I  am  doomed  to  undergo/' 

*'Nay,  my  lady/'  said  Amy,  ''be  not  angered ; 
and  if  you  will  not  robe  yourself  like  a  queen, 
do  put  on  a  dress  that  will  become  the  daughter 
of  an  English  noble.  Remember  that  you 
would  not  stir  abroad  even  on  an  ordinary  oc- 
casion, in  the  morning-dress  you  now  wear, 
though  it  well  becomes  you,  and  I  shall  never 
love  you  the  better  when  you  are  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels.  Do,  my  dear  lady,  do 
something,  or  I  shall  sit  down  and  cry  again, 
if  I  begin  to  think  of  things." 

''  Thou  art  right,"  said  the  Lady  Jane.     "  I 
must  yield  to  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  in  these 
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things  be  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Reach 
forth  my  bridal  dress.  I  have  never  worn  it 
since  I  came  from  the  altar,  and  I  will  now 
enter  into  this  new  marriage  with  my  country, 
with  all  my  heart.  Bestir  thyself,  lest  this 
resolution  melt  away.  What  I  am  compelled  to 
do  shall  be  done  with  all  my  might.  I  will 
dedicate  myself  to  God  and  my  people.  Vox 
papuli,  vox  Dei.** 

So  saying,  she  proceeded  to  undress  herself, 
while  Amy  took  out  her  bridal  garments  from 
the  richly  carved  wardrobe. 

'^  Let  this  tunic  be  packed  up  with  the  other 
articles,  which  must  be  removed  to  the  Tower," 
said  the  Lady  Jane,  giving  the  gown  which  she 
had  just  taken  off  to  her  attendant.  **  God  is 
witness  how  unwillingly  I  have  divested  myself 
of  it.  And  when  it  is  His  holy  pleasure,  that  I 
should  throw  off  this  dignity  which  I  am  com- 
pelled to  assume,  I  will  gladly  don  it  again." 
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As  she  stood  half  dkrobeit,  vli^  h^  siJkift- 
ringlets  droofm^kidisarref  dfev^lidfr  hMiuIJi^ 
neck  and  bosom/ attd  tier  firif 'atttff'^ktnlii^' 
bare  and  bright  in  the  suiAieamil^feb^tHiMi^dtU^ 
through  the  stained  lattice,  she  kyekedioo^foV^ 
to  belong  to  earth.  -  Her  long  eyeKds  f^wi^down 
in  modest  wise^  while  she  riemainied  a  miottien^ 
in  deep  thought,  and  her  sweet  li{is  sKghHy 
apart,  with  her  arms  dropping  motionlest^*  by 
her  side,  and  her  shoulders  catching  the  strsiim 
of  light,  which  gave  its  crimson  to  half  her 
cheeks,  would  have  served  an  artist  for  a  fine 
model  of  Hebe,  standing  mute  before  the  throne 
of  Jupiter,  and  waiting  with  down^dairting  eyW 
until  he  drained  the  golden  goblet 

She  then  sat  down,  and  Amy  proceeded  io 
arrange  her  hair  in  the  same  form  as  it  waaon 
the  morning  of  her  marriage,  by  twisting  the 
long  tresses  into  beautiful  cttrlswith  hei*  slendet 
fingers.    "  I  fear  me,'*  *aid  Amy,  as  she  dividecj 
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tress  after  tress,  and  made  every  ringlet  fall  in 
its  place,  down  the  lovely  neck  and  shoulders 
of  her  lady—-''  I  fear  me !  that  the  woght  of 
the  crown  will  spoil  my  basking  to-day,  and 
discompose  all  my  pretty  devices.  Shall  I 
leave  the  long  love-curls  in  front,  my  lady,  as 
they  were  wont  to  hang  when  Lord  Wardour 
craved  so  anxiously  for  one  of  them  ?" 

*'  That  name  again  !"  replied  the  Lady.  *'  No! 
throw  them  behind  with  the  rest ;  we  will  carry 
as  little  of  our  folly  before  as  we  can.  As  for  the 
crown  disarranging  thy  tiring,  thou  needst  not 
fear  that ;  I  shall  wear  the  simple  caul  of  gold 
net- work,  it  is  most  becoming/' 

*'  But  you  must  wear  something  more,  my 
lady,"  said  Amy,  putting  on  the  simple  net- 
work of  gold,  which  just  served  to  keep  the 
ringlets  in  their  places^ — ''  something  more  to 
look  like  a  queen:  this  plain  silver  band,  set 
with  pearls,  will  just  do  to  keep  the   love- 
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locks  behind,  and  it  compotes  well  with  the 
colour  of  your  hair.*' 

''  Well !  well !  then  let  it  be  so/'  answered 
her  mistress ;  ''  but  do  not  array  me  like  a  boy- 
queen  in  a  mask.  I  must  bring  something  more 
than  tawdry  garments  to  a  throne." 

**  Your  head-tiar  is  just  done  as  it  was  that 
night  when  young  Lord  ,  if  my  tongue 
was  blistered  I  could  not  forget  him/'  said 
Amy. — ''  But  you  know  all  eyes  will  be  upon 
youy  my  lady,  and  if  you  are  not  dressed  some- 
thing like  a  queen,  how  will  they  know  you 
from  another?" 

**  I  shall  but  be  as  I  was,  Amy/*  implied  the 
Lady ;  ''  dress  me  as  thou  wiliest,  saving  that  I 
shall  have  more  care,  and  need  more  patience, 
and  sleep  less  soundly  than  the  thousands  who 
are  robed  in  simple  frieze.  I  am  about  to  enter 
upon  a  fearful  trial.  Grod  grant  that  I  may  not 
abuse  the  power  he  entrusteth  to  me ! — ^Thou 
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knowest  not,  Amy,  how  aching  a  brow  a  crown 
conceals ;  thou  didst  little  dream,  my  dear  girl, 
when  thou  twinedst  the  roses  of  summer  in  my 
hair,  that  it  would  come  to  this.  But  reach  me 
my  partlet,  we  will  go  through  our  trial  right 
queenly." 

Amy  put  on  the  rich  front  or  habit,  to  which 
was  appended  the  beautiful  curving  collar  of 
white  satin,  embroidered  with  strawberry  leaves 
in  gold,  and  flowered  with  seed-pearl — just  so 
far  as  it  revealed  the  throat,  —  which  was  left 
bare,  saving  for  the  string  of  brilliants  which 
clasped  her  ivory  neck.  Over  it  drooped  the 
graceful  ringlets  like  the  curled  tendrils  of  a 
vine,  revealing  here  and  there  glimpses  of  the 
interwoven  gold, 

"Now  the  stomacher,"  said  the  Lady;  *'come, 
let  us  get  through  this  busy  day.  Ah !  how  I 
wish  that  I  had  undergone  the  scrutinizing 
glances  of  those  haughty  ladies,  who  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  me  at  the  Tower !'' 
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**  WiU  you  not  wear  the  one  that  your  mother 
9eaiV'  aaid  Amy,  holding  up  a  yest  which 
blazed  with  gold  and  diamonds ;  ''  look  how 
beautifully  these  lions  are  embossed,  rearing  up 
with  their  mouths  open,  and  their  eyes  all  rich 
diamonds;  and  these  golden  crowns!  they  would 
show  well  through  the  cross-lacing  of  the  tunic 
Do,— do  put  this  on,  my  Lady,  it  looks  so  grim 
and  grand,  as  if  it  was  only  fit  for  a  queen," 

**  Throw  it  aside,"  said  the  Lady  ;  ''  I  will 
bear  no  such  savage  emblems  on  my  bosom. 
I,  who  would  not  harm  a  lamb,  shall  ill  play  off 
my  embroidered  lions.  He  must  have  loved 
blood,  who  selected  a  savage  beast  of  the  forest 
to  represent  royalty ;  throw  it  aside,  I  will  wear 
no  such  brutal  baubles,  and  give  me  the  boddice 
that  matches  with  the  collar/' 

s 

Amy  obeyed,  though  not  until  she  had  spread 
it  over  her  own  bosom,  aud  admired  herself  a 
moment  in  the  mirror.  She  then  reached  the 
rich  but  becoming  boddice,  which  buried  the 
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eren  plates  of  the  beaotiful  habit,  imd  was 
made  of  white  satin  yelfet  embroidered  with 
oak-leaves  and  acorns,  all  wrought  in  the  purest 
gold.    This  Amy  laced  bdund,  for  it  was  only 
the  frmt  that  was  intended  to  be  seen,  and 
when  it  was  properly  put  on,  and  the  accom- 
panying kerchief  secured  after  baring  bent  half 
a  dozen  silver  pins,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  stood 
up  with  the  full  outline  of  her  lovely  figure  re- 
vealed, such  a  form  as  would  have  driven  a  poet 
mad,  and  sent  him  raving  after   Hebe    and 
Venus,  and  Diana,  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 
She  was  almost  too  lovely  to  look  upon ;   the 
rising    of  her   bosom,  the    rounding    of   her 
shoulders,  that  stately  neck,  surmounted  by  such 
a  head  as  the  world  will  never  see  again ;  and 
those  eyes  so  softly  bright,  and  serene,  clear  as 
heaven,  when  only  one  cloud  mingles  its  silver 
with  the  azure,  and  darts  down  a  bright  dis- 
solving light,  on  which  we  look  until  we  cannot 
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tell  where  the  blue  begins^  or  where  it  ends,  so 
beautifully  are  the  blue  and  the  bright  blended. 
Then  her  mouth,  soft,  crimson,  and  sweetly 
parted,  as  if  love  slept  there  pillowed  on  a  bed  of 
rosy  kisses,  and  poutmg  in  his  slumber  because 
those  lips  were  not  his  own.  Hers  was  a  &ce 
lovely  enough  to  draw  an  ascending  spirit  from 
the  skies,  though  it  knew  that  after  one  em- 
brace, the  doom  of  perdition  was  fixed. 

''  When  you  are  queen,  my  Lady,''  said  Amy, 
as  she  threw  down  one  pin  after  another,  **  the 
first  law  that  I  would  make,  should  be  one  to 
compel  these  pin^makers  to  solder  the  heads 
fiuiter,  and  temper  them  better  than  they  do. 
I  am  sure  if  they  had  them  to  use,  they  would 
never  leave  them  in  this  unfinished  state." 

"  I  have  heard  thee  also  complain  of  their 
golden  hgoks  and  eyes,''  said  the  lovely  Lady, 
with  a  smile ;  ''  might  they  not  as  well  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  act,  with  a  few  additional 
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chtoses  for  clasps  and  skewers,  lace-points  and 
bodkins?  But  reach  me  my  tunic,  or  my 
mother  will  grow  impatient." 

Amy  reached  the  tunic,  or  gown»  which  was 

also  made  of  the  richest  white  satin  velvet, 

embroidered    with  oak  and    vine-leaves,  and 

fastened  at  the  wrists  with  bracelets  of  gold, 

the  gift  of  King  Edward,  and  engraven  with  the 

motto,  which  in  English  signified,  **  The  gift  of 

Love."    The  tunic  was  open  in  front  to  show 

the  rich  stomacher,  and   laced  diamond-wise 

with  a  golden  cord,  which  composed  well  with 

the  rich  flush  of  the  costly  velvet.     Next  came 

a  belt    of   silver,  blazing    with   an    hundred 

precious  stones,  and  making  a  light  round  her 

lovely  and  small  waist,  like  the  bright  circle 

which  we  sometimes  see  surrounding  the  moon ; 

her  shoes  were  also  of  the  same  material  as  her 

tunic,  and  slashed  with  gold  into  beautiful  and 

quaint  devices,  and  now  that  she  was  fully 
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attired  she  stood  up,  and  looked  more  like 
the  queen  of  Heaven,  than  of  earth. 

Her  eye  wandered  unconsciously  to  the  large 
mirror  which  stood  opposite,  and  when  she  saw 
her  own  beautiful  figure  flashed  back  in  such 
imposing  array,  her  face  and  neck  crimsoned 
like  a  blushing  cloud,  which  opens  to  receive 
the  setting  sun.  She  stood  half  ashamed  of 
her  own  loveliness  ;  she  felt  that  she  had  done 
wrong  in  only  for  a  moment  looking  at  her  own 
figure ;  a  form  which  even  an  angel  might  have 
been  forgiven  for  kneeling  to.  But  our  angels 
are  only  imperfect  sketches  of  such  a  woman ; 
such  figures  seldom  cross  the  vision  in  our 
brightest  dreams  of  heaven ;  the  stained  lattice 
seemed  to  blush  while  looking  on  her ;  and  those 
forms  with  which  the  old  masters  had  peopled 
their  glories,  seemed  as  if  hesitating  whether  or 
not  they  should  leap  from  the  casement^  and 
shine  on  in  the  heaven  of  her  eyes. 
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Even  Amy  gazed  on  her  for  several  moments 
in  mute  astonishment.  She  never  remembered 
her  looking  so  beautiful.  There  was  a  majesty, 
and  a  sweet  dignity  in  her  countenance,  which 
she  had  never  before  seen ;  for  the  soul  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  had  never  till  that  hour  kindled  up. 
The  mighty  spirit  was  but  newly  awakened^ 
though  as  yet  she  scarcely  knew  herself.  She 
looked  every  inch  a  queen. 

She  descended  into  the  apartment  where  the 
nobles  were  in  waiting,  and  as  they  again  knelt 
before  her,  she  cast  her  lovely  eyes  upon  the 
floor,  and  stood  in  bashful  silence.  But  in  her 
modest  beauty  she  seemed  more  striking,  than 
if  she  had  entered  with  an  air  of  assurance ; 
like  a  rose  that  overtops  all  other  flowers,  yet  is 
unconscious  that  it  reigns  queen  of  the  garden. 
A  low  murmur  escaped  the  lips  of  the  assembled 
peers  when  they  beheld  her;  a  subdued  feeling 
of  breathless  admiration,  more  impressive  than 
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clamorous  praise,  for  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
her  as  if  by  a  charm*     Even  Arundel  for  a 

moment  forgot  all  his  plots,  and  the  deep-browed 

Cecil  was  lost  in  admiration.    She  burst  upon 

tbem    in    all    her  quiet  beauty,  and   bashful 

modesty,  like  a  spirit  of  lights  that  divests  the 

soul  of  every  earthly  impulse* 

Without  raising  her  eyes,  she  said  in  a  voice 
that  went  through  every  heart,  ''Now,  my 
lords,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you."  Then  rose  the 
loud  shout  of  ''  God  save  the  Queen  V  which 
was  echoed  by  Northumberland's  followers. 
But  not  a  silver  trumpet  rang  out ;  there  was 
no  sound  of  music  to  send  its  redoubling 
clangour  across  the  river. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  nobles 
led  the  way  to  where  the  gaudy  barges  were  in 
waiting,  at  the  foot  of  the  pleasance,  each  taking 
care  not  to  set  foot  upon  the  carpet  which 
•tretched  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  was 
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spread  for  the  young  Queen.  She  walked  a  few 
steps  upon  the  greensward  of  the  lawn,  but 
Northumberland  offered  his  arm,  which  she 
accepted »  and  so  measured  his  step,  as  to  lead 
her  more  to  the  left,  where  the  carpet  was 
spread,  and  tread  with  her  step  by  step  ;  it  was 
a  quiet  movement,  but  the  Lady  Jane  under- 
stood it,  and  though  she  would  have  preferred 
the  velvet  sward,  passed  on  without  making  a 
remark.  Arundel  and  Cecil,  who  followed  close 
behind,  exchanged  glances  with  each  other, — 
one  of  those  brief  deep-meaning  looks  which 
said  as  much  as  if  they  had  uttered  aloud,  *'  The 
Duke  shares  her  new  dignity ;  he  rules,  and  she 
obeys  in  silence." 

She  entered  the  royal  barge  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Northumberland.  At  the  upper  end 
was  placed  a  rich  canopy,  and  the  crimson 
cushions  were  elevated  above  the  rest;  but 
these  things  she  saw  not,  for  her  eyes  were  still 
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bent  downward,  and  when  the  Duke  motioned 
her  to  be  seated,  she  drew  back  as  if  to  give 
him  the  preference,  and  was  even  unconscious, 
when  he  declined  the  honour,  that  the  arms  of 
England  were  emblazoned  in  gold  above  her 
head. 

The  rowers  exchanged  looks  with  each 
other  ere  their  sinewy  arms  pulled  the  first 
stroke ;  and  pride  beamed  from  every  eye  as 
they  cleaved  their  way  through  the  flashing 
Vfraters ;  they  were  proud  of  the  lovely  burden 
entrusted  to  their  care,  and  each  one  felt  her 
safety  devolving  upon  himself, — a  pride  such 
as  an  Englishman  feels  when  a  beautiful  woman 
is  in  his  charge,  when  his  honest  heart,  scorn- 
ing all  grimace,  vows  it  will  protect  her  though 
every  drop  in  his  veins  is  shed  in  defence  of  her 
safety. 

Although  the  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the 
river,  and  blazed  upon  the  silver  badges  of  the 
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rowers,  and  the  gold  embroidery  with  which  the 
dresses  of  the  nobles  were  ornamented,  still 
there  was  nothing  cheering  in  the  scene.  There 
was  no  firing  of  culverins,  rustling  of  banners, 
ringing  of  bells,  sounding  of  music,  or  raising  of 
voices.  If  the  procession  struck  the  eye  of  some 
solitary  waterman^  as  he  rowed  past  in  his 
wherry,  he  rested  upon  his  oars  a  moment, 
glanced  at  the  gay  barges,  and  marvelled  what 
was  the  cause  of  so  much  splendour  being 
afloat  in  silence.  Then  be  concluded  they 
must  be  maskers  on  their  way  to  the  palace  of 
Greenwich. 

Northumberland  tried  to  rally  the  spirits  of 
the  company,  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Arundel 
smiled  at  what  he  said,  but  in  another  instant 
his  countenance  sank  into  its  former  thoughtful- 
ness.  Pembroke  made  some  courteous  reply, 
and,  in  the  next  moment,  was  again  buried  in 
his  own  meditations.     Even  the  Lady  Jane  gave 
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incoherent  answers  to  her  mother's  remarks* 
and  when  Cranmer  was  speaking  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  feeling  which  all  ought  to  make  for  the 
benefit  of  religion,  she  replied,  that  the  ways  of 
Heaven  were  mysterious,  and  she  was  now  con« 
vinced  of  the  folly  of  opposing  Fate. 

They  were  startled  by  the  man  at  the  helm 
calling  out  to  a  small  craft,  that  was  approach- 
ing to  pull  to  shore,  or  it  would  be  run  down. 
The  waterman  in  the  wherry  just  heard  the  sig- 
nal in  time  to  save  himself:  although,  in  pull- 
ing round,  he  grazed  the  gilded  bulwark  of  the 
state-barge.  The  shock  startled  the  old  woman, 
who  was  seated  in  deep  meditation  at  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  and  the  colour  fled  Northumberland's 
cheek,  when  he  looked  up,  and  beheld  the  form 
of  Duskena.  The  piercing  eye  of  the  old  hag 
glowed  upon  every  countenance  in  the  barge,  ere 
they  swept  by;  and  the  Lady  Jane  grasped  the 
arm  of  her  mother  unconsciously,  while  she 
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said  in  a  whisper,  '*  I  have  seen  a  face  like 
that  old   woman's   a   thousand  times  in   my 

sleep." 

"  It  is  the  witch  of  the  Dark  Valley/*  muttered 
Northumberland^  as  he  shrugged  up  his  should- 
ers ;  "  I  would  have  given  my  glove  full  of 
gold  rather  than  she  should  have  stumbled 
upon  our  path."  But  the  last  sentence  was  ra- 
ther thought  than  said. 

**  Ye  float  on  bravely,  now,"  muttered  the 
old  hag  to  herself,  when  they  had  passed ;  "  but 
the  dark  and  troubled  waters  are  a-head ;  the 
surge  but  sleeps  that  will  soon  dash  upon  your 
silk  vestments,  and  throw  a  gloomy  eclipse 
over  your  garish  gold.  The  snare  is  set,  and 
ye  are  hurrying  fast  into  it.  The  pitfall  is 
already  dug  under  your  feet.  Sail  on,  proud 
Duke,  thou  wilt  strike  upon  the  hidden  rock  at 
last.  The  waves  of  death  will  boil,  and  roar 
above  thine  head ;  and  when  thou  callest  for 
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help,  there  shall  be  none  at  hand ;  no  one  shall 
pity  thee  in  the  hoar  of  thy  trouble.      Cran- 
mer^  too,  must  perish ;  but  the  net  in  which  he 
is  caught  must  be  cunningly  woven  :  the  hatred 
of  Grardiner,  and  the  bigotry  of  Bonner,  must 
be  set  to  entrap  him.     He  must  fall  a  victim  to 
this  new  faith.     There  is  blood  upon  his  mitre, 
and  his  pastoral  crook  has  been  changed  into  a 
rod  of  persecution.     I  would  not  wish  to  live 
an  hour  longer  when  he  has  perished.     Oh  ven- 
geance, what  iron  food  thou  art !    How  hard, 
and  how  long,  do  we  live  upon  thee,  until  every 
nerve  becomes  like  iron,  and  only  heats  in  the 
furnace  of  our  hatred,  until  a  touch  of  it  would 
bum  the  coldest  steel,  and  all  the  flames  of  hell 
could  never  make  it  hotter.     And  yonder  pale- 
faced  girl,  why  should  I  endeavour  to  save  her  ? 
she  belongs  to  the  brood  of  the  serpent  that 
has  stung  me — stung  me  until  my  very  blood 
is  black  and  poisonous.     No,  I  will  leave  her 

o3 
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to  her  fate.  If  she  escape,  well :  if  she  perishes 
amid  the  rest,  why  let  others  bemoan  her.  I 
have  not  a  tear  left  for  any  one.  The  flames 
scorched  up  my  heart  years  agone ;  and  now 
my  eyes  are  dry.  Let  Wardour  weep  for  her ;  he 
cannot  sorrow  younger;  but  had  she  been  his 
wife,  I  would  have  saved  her.  Fool  that  he  is, 
why  should  he  yet  thirst  for  the  cup  on  which 
the  poison  of  a  Dudley  has  hung?  There  is 
death  in  all  that  their  accursed  race  touches. 
But  my  vengeance  is  working  well." 

Leaving  the  hag  to  curse,  we  will  follow 
the  course  of  the  barge,  which  shot  safely 
through  the  narrow  arch  of  the  old  bridge,  and 
reached  the  Tower  without  accident.  In  land- 
ing, however,  the  foot  of  tlie  Lady  Jane  slipped, 
and  she  would  have  fallen,  had  she  not  been 
supported  by  Northumberland.  She  looked 
upon  her  mother,  as  if  to  say,  '  This  looks  omi- 
nous.'   The  Duchess  understood  her  meaning. 
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and  whispered,  that ''  Such  a  summit  as  she 
was  climbing  to  was  worth  a  few  stumbles." 
Ouards  bearing  partizans  lined  the  way  through 
which  she  passed ,  and  many  of  the  English 
ladies  of  high  rank  stood  in  the  hall  of  state  to 
receive  her.  The  Lord  Mayor,  and  several  of  the 
aldermen,  were  also  in  attendance.  The  young 
queen  (for  such  she  now  was)  took  her  seat  upon 
the  throne  which  was  prepared  for  her,  and  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  her  subjects,  with  a  mo- 
dest dignity  that  became  her  well.  True,  there 
was  a  sneer  on  the  lips  of  some  of  the  haughty 
dames,  who  approached  to  kiss  her  hand,  but 
she  saw  it  not :  for  if  she  mustered  courage 
for  a  moment,  to  raise  her  eyes,  in  another  in- 
stant they  were  again  cast  down.  She  took 
the  oaths  which  were  administered  to  her  with 
becoming  solemnity,  and,  in  a  brief,  but  appro- 
priate speech,  declared  with  how  much  reluct- 
ance she  had  accepted  the  crown,  calling  God 
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to  witness  that  it  was  an  act  forced  upon  her, 
and  not  her  own  choice ;  but  that,  as  the  late 
king  had  left  the  care  of  the  Holy  Church  to 
her  guardianship,  and  she  was  called  to  the 
throne,  both  by  his  will  and  the  voice  of  the 
Council,  she  would  watch  over  the  interests  of 
her  people,  until  the  sceptre  fell  into  abler 
hands.  Every  word  she  uttered  did  credit  to 
her  honest  heart  and  innocent  feelings ;  and  the 
wisdom  which  fell  from  her  lips  called  forth 
many  a  burst  of  honest  applause  from  numbers 
who  were  there  assembled. 

But  we  must  leave  her  for  a  short  space,  sur- 
rounded by  the  chief  of  the  English  nobility  in 
the  Tower,  hemmed  in  by  friends  and  traitors, 
— those  who  were  studying  to  serve,  and  those 
who  were  plotting  to  overthrow  her.  And  a 
meet  place  was  it  for  such  spirits  to  assemble  in. 
Oh!  could  the  grey  walls  of  that  ancient  for- 
tress but  find  a  tongue  to  tell  all  that  they  have 
witnessed,  what  secrets  should  we  become  ac- 
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quainted  with !  What  sighs  and  prayers,  and 
heart-rending  groans,  have  found  utterance 
there  1  What  hopes  have  those  iron  walls 
crushed ;  what  aspirations  have  they  stifled ; 
what  blood  and  tears  have  fallen  unregarded 
upon  those  cold  floors !  There  love  and  beauty 
have  found  their  graves.  Guilt  and  innocence 
have  perished  there  indiscriminately  together; 
despair  has  clapped  her  fevered  lips  to  the  cold 
walls,  and  vented  her  miseries  on  the  unfeeling 
stones ;  for  they  mocked  her  not  like  men. 

Valour,  spirit-crushed  and  heart-broken,  has 
lain  down  there  to  die;  while  cold-blooded  vil- 
lany  grinned  upon  him  through  the  iron  bars. 
The  very  stones  are  worn  hollow  by  the  foot- 
steps of  death.  Cruelty,  harder  than  the  iron 
cement  of  the  walls,  has  there  fattened  itself  for 
hell,  and  dropped  down  into  perdition  with  a 
blaze,  that  even  startled  the  damned.  Oh! 
what  shrieks  have  sounded    below    the    deep 
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waters  of  the  moat !  what  Blood  has  besprinkled 
those  barbicans !  what  feet  have  crossed  those 
bridges,  unconscious  that  they  were  passing  to 
the  grave ! 

The  lovely  voice  of  woman  has  called 
aloud  there  for  help,  when  there  was  none  to 
hear  her, — when  her  fair  white  arms  were  fet- 
tered down,  and  she  could  not  even  raise  her 
head  to  dry  her  cheeks  with  her  flowing  hair. 

Children  have  called  upon  their  parents  in 
those  dungeons,  but  no  one  came  to  their  aid  ; 
perchance  they  lay  weltering  in  their  gore,  in 
the  adjoining  cell. 

Men  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of 
their  country  have  died  there  unheeded. 

There  have  the  servants  of  Christ  suf- 
fered ;  there  have  their  limbs  been  tortured  on 
the  rack,  and  their  flesh  seared  with  heated 
irons,  and  they  died  with  their  faith  deep  printed 
on  their  hearts, — ^no  torture  could  erase  it  From 
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its  dark  dens  many  a  fair  spirit  has  soared  to 
Heaven,  while  their  tormentors  have  descended 
into  hell.  Oh  !  there  is  a  smell  of  human  blood 
about  the  place — let  us  leave  it,  and  follow  the 
footsteps  of  Gilbert  Pots ;  on  the  success  of 
whose  errand  so  much  depended. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Once  yet  agAin,  of  yon  I  would  now  fiun 

Why  come  you  not  to  court? 
To  which  court?  to  the  Khig's  court  ?  or  to  Hampton-court? 
Nay,  the  lung's  court  should  have  the  ezceUence, 
But  Hampton-court  hath  the  pre-emhience. 
And  Tork-place,  with  my  Lord's  grace. 
To  whose  magnificence,  is  all  the  confluence, 
Suits  and  supplications,  embassies  of  all  nations. 
Why  come  ye  not  to  court? 

Skbltok/ 


When  Grilbert  Pots  made  his  escape  from  the 
palace,  his  head  was  so  confused  for  a  moment 
or  two,  with  the  importance  of  the  business  he 
was  dispatched  upon,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
halt  for  a  few  seconds  to  arrange  his  ideas,  and 
consider  what  road  he  should  take  for  the 
nearest     To  walk  all  the  way  to  Waltham- 
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crosS|  round  by  Deptford,  and  Bermondsey, 
through  Southwarky  and  over  London-bridge, 
the  cautious  drawer  thought,  was  making  the 
most  of  a  journey ;  bo  he  wandered  down  to  the 
landing-place,  from  which  Lord  Wardour  had 
before  embarked,  thinking  that  if  he  could  get  a 
cast  across  the  river,  he  might  cut  off  a  large 
portion  of  ground.  Great,  however,  was  Gil- 
bert's astonishment,  to  find  himself  accosted  by 
the  same  waterman  whom  we  introduced  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  who,  on  his  appearance, 
said,  ^^  Come,  move  those  limbs  of  thine  a 
little  quicker,  and  don't  lag  thus  like  a  ship 
in  a  calm ;  I  have  been  waiting  for  thee  this 
hour." 

"  For  me  ?"  said  the  drawer,  "  who  told  thee 
I  was  coming  ?" 

"Who  the  devil  should  tell  me?"  replied 
the  boatman,  in  a  low  voice,  "but  she  who 
hoists  the  signal  of  the  heather-branch  :  come, 
bundle  in,  and  ask  no  questions;  she  and  I  have 
rowed  together  before  to-day." 

Gilbert    obeyed,    without    putting    another 
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question,  and  as  the  current  was  in  their  favour, 
they  were  soon  cleaving  the  water  at  a  fair 
speed,  on  their  way  to  London. 

The  drawer  sat  for  some  time  at  the  stem  of 
the  boat  in  profound  silence,  revolving  in  his 
own  mind,  how  he  should  address  the  Princess, 
and  thinking  of  the  consequence  that  might  en- 
sue, if  he  should,  by  any  mistake,  communicate 
his  business  to  a  wrong  party.  But  his  reverie 
was  soon  broken  by  his  companion. 

'^Thou  lookest  as  glum  as  a  pirate,  stuck 
upon  a  sand-bank,  when  the  enemy  is  bearing 
down  upon  him,"  said  the  sailor  :  **  A  groat  for 
thy  thoughts,  man,  whatever  the  matter  may  be." 

''Agreed,"  said  Gilbert,  **thou  shalt  have 
them ;  I  was  thinking  over  the  old  couplet  that 
says: 

**  When  the  rain  raineth,  and  the  goose  winketh, 
Little  wotteth  the  gosling,  what  the  goose  thinketh." 

There  now,  give  me  thy  groat." 

''  Nay,  I  am  no  gosling,  to  be  so  winked  out 
of  my  money  by  a  goose,"  replied  the  waterman. 
"  Come,  Gilbert,  thou  must  sail  upon  another 
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tack.  I  was  born  web*footed,  man,  and  can 
give  thee  back  saw  for  saw  ;  for 

"  He  if  not  wise  that  against  the  stroam  striveth, 
Dun  is  in  the  mire,  Dame,  reach  me  my  spnT, 
Needs  must  he  run,  that  the  deril  diireth, 
When  the  steed  is  stolen,  spare  the  stable  door, 
A  fidr  gentle  hound  should  nerer  play  the  cur, 
It  is  soon  espied  where  the  thorn  pricketh. 
And  well  wotteth  the  cat,  whose  beard  she  licketh.'* 

Come,  have  at  thee  again,  if  thou  art  for 
Master  Skelton;  I  have  heard  him  spin  sach 
rhymes  as  these  through  a  live-long  night,  when 
we  drank  together  at  the  hostel  of  Eleanor 
Rumming ;  ay  !  and  have  seen  bluff  Hal  there 
too,  and  rowed  Prince  and  Poet  down  to  Green- 
wich together,  after  a  merry  night's  revel,  when 
Hal  gave  the  City-watch  a  taste  of  his  walking- 
stick  ;  thy  grandmother  remembers  those  days 
well." 

'*They  were  before  my  time,"  replied  Gilbert. 
''  But  what  knowest  thou  of  my  grandmother  ? 
she  seemeth  to  have  many  sharers  of  her  secrets." 

''She  has  in  troth;"  answered  the  sailor, 
'*  and  they  all  are  good  men  and  true ;  she  has 
been  trying  long  to  bring  the  old  hull  into  har- 
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boiiri  which  put  to  sea  when  such  a  storm  blew 
down  our  old  religion  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  bat- 
tering the  old  bark  has  stood,  Duskena  re- 
mained true  to  the  helm,  and  not  a  man 
flinched,  though  we  received  so  many  shots 
between  wind  and  water,  as  we  did,  weare  put 
upon  short  allowance,  and  left  to  sink  or  swim, 
just  as  the  devil  thought  good  to  show  us 
favour.    I  was  an  old  friend  of  thy  father's/' 

"Wert  thou  so  V  said  Gilbert ;  "  then,  per- 
chance  thou  canst  tell  me  why  he  fell  a  victim 
to  King  Henry's  vengeance ;  I  have  often  en- 
quired of  Duskena,  but  she  only  shook  her 
head,  and  refused  to  answer  me." 

**  Ay,  marry  can  I,"  replied  the  waterman, 
still  tugging  with  all  his  might  at  the  oars ;  ^  the 
old  woman  has  never  seemed  what  she  was 
since  his  death ;  it  was  for  a  merry  word  spoken 
at  the  tunning  of  Eleanor  Humming,  when  the 
nappy  ale  was  in  our  brains,  and  the  caution 
out.  Hiy  father  was  ever  a  wag,  and  would 
have  his  joke  over  his  cups,  and  once  said  that 
fat  Hal  was  about  to  prove  himsielf  the  head  of 
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the  Church,  by  cutting  off  all  other  heads,  and 
beginning  with  his  wives ;  and  when  the  affair 
of  Kate  Howard  and  Dereham  was  found  out, 
Reynold  merrily  proposed  that  bloated  Hal 
should  in  future  stidk  to  a  widow,  or  marry  some 
one  who  had  been  fed  through  iron  bars  like  a 
lion,  and  had  seen  none  but  she-keepers  all 
her  life, — ^with  many  another  rough  joke,  which 
made  the  roof  ring,  and  which  was  carried  to 
the  King's  ears  on  the  morrow,  and  before  sun- 
set, cost  thy  father  his  life.  I  could  tell  thee 
of  thy  sister,  too,  but  we  are  nearing  the  Tower, 
and  my  order  is  to  land  thee  at  Billingsgate 
stairs,  and  thou  hast  a  long  journey  to  perform 
if  I  understood  Duskena  aright" 

"  I  know  not  what  the  distance  will  be  until 
it  is  run,"  said  Gilbert,  "  but  if  thou  knowest 
aught  of  her  that  sent  me,  thou  art  aware  that 
no  grass  must  grow  beneath  the  feet  of  him  that 
bears  the  sprig  of  heather." 

**  And  has  for  his  errand,  the  safety  of  a 
Queen,  to  look  after,"  said  the  waterman; 
*^  thou  seest  I  have  thy  secret ;  but  make  good 
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speed  and  all  will  be  welL  A  day  or  two 
sg^oe,  she  was  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Bun- 
tiogfordy  and  if  she  hath  not  since  returned  to 
NofefoUcy  Uiy  journey  will  scarcely  carry  thee 
beyond  WalthaoHcross:  keep  thy  weather-eye 
open,  and  God  speed  thee*'' 

^  When  shall  I  see  thee  again  V  s4id  Grilbert, 
**  that  we  may  crush  a  cup  together." 

''  Before  sunset/'  replied  the  waterman,  '^  if 
thou  hast  a  fair  breeze  to  blow  thee  back  to  old 
Ninion's  in  that  time.  Duskena  is  about  to  hoist 
sail  for  London,  about  the  hour  of  noon.  What 
wind  blows  her  thither  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is 
no  common  cruise  that  sends  her  from  a  neigh- 
bourhood which  she  hath  scarcely  left  for  this 
last  twenty  years.     Now,  well  fare  thee.*' 

So  saying,  they  separated,  Gilbert  to  thread 
his  way  through  the  city,  and  across  Finsbury- 
fields;  and  the  sailor  to  row  back  to  Green- 
wich, from  whence  he  brought  Duskena,  as  we 
have  before  narrated. 

The  drawer  halted  at  an  hostel  in  Moor- 
fields,  which  chanced  to  be  open  at  that  early 
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hour,  drank  a  cup  of  sack  at  a  draught,  got  the 
leg  of  a  cold  capon,  and  a  slice  of  bread,  paid 
hie  reckoniug,  and  chucked  the  buxom  hosteae 
under  the  chin,  then  hurried  along  eating  his 
morning  meal«  as  he  walked  across  the  archery^ 
grounds  of  Finsbury. 

Sometimes  he  exchanged  a  joke  with  the 
handsome  milk-maids,  that  be  passed,  whistled 
in  chorus  with  the  birds  that  sang  around  him, 
jumped  over  a  stile  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  then 
struck  up  a  stave  of  Skelton's,  beginning  with : 

<<  By  Saint  Mary  my  lady, 
Tour  mammy  and  your  daddy 
Brought  forth  a  pretty  Iwbby, 
My  maiden  Isabell." 

But  the  sterling  old  English  tune  to  which  he 
sang  it  is  lost,  and  the  old  roof-tree  of  Eleanor 
Rumming's  hostel,  beneath  which  it  was  so 
often  trolled,  has  fallen  to  decay.  The  merry 
ward  of  Ludgate  will  never  ring  back  those 
echoes  again.  The  old  volume  on  which  our 
hand  now  rests  is  all  that  remains  to  tell  of 
those  by-gone  revels. 

pilbert  reached  Tottenham  High-cross,  and 
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stood  a  moment  on  the  beautiFul  eminence, 

which  old   Izaake  Walton  has  immortalized. 

Ohy  how  different  was  it  in  those  days !    The 

morning  sun  streamed  upon  a  rich  expanse  of 

hill  and  valley,  and  sent  a  golden  throb  along 

the  green  veins  of  the  earth,  which  made  even* 

the  heart  of  the  humble  drawer  dance  for  joy. 

Above  his  head  burst  forth  the  carol  of  the 

sky-lark,  filling  the  azure  vault  with  melody, 

and  raining  down  its  music  like  a  shower  of 

silver.    Around  him  stretched  sweet  uplands, 

carpeted  with  a  thousand  wild  flowers;  while 

the  smoke  of  some  solitary  grange  mingled  witb 

the  summer  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  gave  to  th^ 

landscape  a  repose  and  a  beauty  which  made 

Gilbert  curse  the  garret  of  Ninion  Saunders, 

and  swear  he  would  never  again  become  an 

indweller  of  the  stifling  city.    He  threw  his  cap 

over  a  hedge,  jumped  after  it  as  if  he  was  mad. 

and  stretohed  out  his  arms  as  if  he  would  fain 

fly  and  mingle  with  the  sunshine,  and  leave  the 

plots  of  Northumberland  and  Duskena,  and  hit 

message  to  the  Princess  Mary,  to  be  delivered 
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by  the  Devil,  or  any  other  emissary  who  had  a 
mind  to  dabble  with  them.  The  cup  of  sack 
had  still  influence  over  Gilbert's  brains ;  and  he 
felt  that,  if  he  had  but  the  knack,  he  could 
pour  forth  as  good  rhymes  as  Master  Skelton. 
Then  he  began  to  troll  the  old  ditty  of 

**  Hey,  merry  Maiigwret, 
As  midsummer  flower, 
Gentle  as  a  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower/' 

So  he  remained  in  the  same  merry  key  until  he 
came  to  a  brook  near  Enfield-wash,  and  there 
he  performed  his  morning  ablutions,  drying  his 
face  on  his  cap,  and  running  his  fingers  through 
his  dark  hair.  He  then  adjusted  his  trunk-hose, 
twisted  the  buckle  of  his  belt  to  the  front, 
pulled  down  his  jerkin,  stuck  the  sprig  of 
heather  in  his  cap,  and  made  himself  look  as 
spruce  as  any  gallant  in  the  ward  of  Ludgate ; 
for  Deborah  Saunders  had  provided  him  witli 
some  goodly  apparel.  When  he  reached  Wal- 
tham  Cross  he  made  a  pause  — "  Should  the 
Princess,"  thought  he,  "  still  remain  in  Hert- 
fordshire, she  will  by  this  thne  be  near  at  hand. 
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and  may  have  stayed  to  take  her  morning  me^ 
at  the  Abbey;"  so  he  seated  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross. 

Had  Northumberland  himself  passed,  he 
would  never  have  dreamed  that  the  jovial 
drawer,  who  vras  trolling  forth  '^  Hey,  merry 
Margaret/'  and  casting  stones  at  every  sparrow 
that  chanced  to  come  near«  was  by  a  few  words 
about  to  overthrow  the  chief  pillar  of  his  plot, 
— for,  if  he  had  but  once  got  the  Princess  Mary 
iDto  his  power,  all  his  plans  must  have  succeeded. 
But  by  such  weak  instruments  are  your,  mighty 
men  overthrown.  Had  Gilbert  either  have  got 
dnmk  or  mistaken  his  way,  Northumberland 
might  have  been  virtually  King,  the  calendar 
shorn  of  a  goodly  list  of  martyrs,  and  hundreds 
of  volumes  remained  unwritten ;  while  the  great 
Elizabeth  might  have  passed  her  days  in  some 
**  feudal  flirtation,^  such  as  history  records  she 
indulged  in  with  the  Lord  Admiral,  who  too 
often  visited  the  apartments  of  the  mighty 
maiden  Queen. 

Poor  human  nature !  when  thy  trappings  are 
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torn  off,  what  a  sorry  earth-^worm  thoa  art! 
jGHlbert  Pots  would  have  stood  unrolling  with 
the  greatest  royal  mummy  that  was  ever  wrapped 
in  the  swaddling  bands  of  a  fatherly  state,  if  we 
-leave  the  god-like  dust  of  the  Saxon  Alfred 
undisturbed.  The  ashes  of  our  greatest  kings 
are  of  the  earth,  '' earthy/'  Our  glorious 
Reformation  was  brought  about  by  a  human 
brute.  Let  us  not  then  paint  the  devil  blacker 
than  he  is,  while  we  are  indebted  to  so  many  of 
his  chosen  followers  for  so  much  good.  While 
God  hath  permitted  the  evil  one  to  rear  up 
such  rank  harvests,  then  by  one  stroke  of  His 
own  mighty  hand,  shake  off  the  gathering 
blight  in  a  moment,  and  render  it  meet  for  His 
•own  holy  garner.  Guided  by  the  broad  blaze 
of  historical  truth,  how  incompetent  are  we  to 
,point  out  those  mysterious  and  hidden  springs, 
by  which  the  mightiest  changes  have  been 
wrought.  The  tyrant  and  the  patriot  spring  up 
like  the  flower  and  the  weed — side  by  side, 
and  we  knew  not  that  the  earth  sheltered  such 
seeds.    The  sun  and  the  shower  beam  and  beat 
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upon  the  brown  clod ;  but  who  shall  tell  what 
it  will  bring  forth  ?  There  is  a  powerful  Me- 
chanist at  work,  who  sets  at  nought  all  human 
knowledge ;  who  brings  forth  the  daring  chief- 
tain from  the  cottage,  and  drags  the  pampered 
idiot  from  the  purple  cradle;  who  thrusts  a 
sceptre  into  the  hand  of  a  Cromwell,  and  a 
block  under  the  head  of  a  Charles,  and  smiles 
at  the  efforts  of  such  dotards  as  ourselves,  while 
we  waste  our  days  in  searching  for  the  cause  of 
these  mighty  changes.  Gilbert  Pots,  watching 
on  an  old  cross  and  pelting  sparrows,  changes  the 
destinies  of  a  nation ;  Duskena  lives  in  a  tum- 
ble-down hut,  and  moves  kings  and  queens  as 
a  child  does  a  painted  puppet  with  a  string ; 

mi 

and  Ninion  Saunders  sits  and  snores,  not  certain 
whether  he  shall  have  half  a  score  noblemen 
hung  to-day,  or  beheaded  to-morrow;  while 
poor  Lady  Jane  Orey  sighs,  and  weeps,  and 
prays,  and  is  doomed  to  become  a  sufferer 
for  the  crimes  committed  by  others,  like  the 
angels  who  shed  tears  for  the  sins  of  our  fiillen 
race,  though  they  themselves  are  in  heaven* 
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Such  was  the  great  world  in  which  men 
lived  three  hundred  years  ago ;  even  such  as  it 
appears  in  the  pages  of  our  romance^  by  bring* 
ing  to  light  the  dark  and  dreary  colours  of 
history. 

While  Gilbert  sat  watching  beside  the  ancient 
cross,  he  heard  the  prancing  of  horses  in  the 
direction  to  Hoddesdon,  and  his  heart  beat  high ; 
the  sound  drew  nearer ;  it  was  only  a  troop  of 
travelling  merchants    with    their  pack-horsesi 
returning  from  some  distant  fair;  they  but  en- 
quired the  hour  of  the  day,  and  passed  on.     A 
drover  came  by  with  his  sheep;  the  mischievous 
drawer  whistled  off  his  dog,  then  bandied  a  few 
jests  with  him,  and  watched  the  flock  move  off 
in  the  distance,  until  the  cloud  of  dust  which 
they  had  raised  was  no  longer  to  be  traced,  and 
the  barking  of  their  guard  was  scarcely  audible. 
Gilbert  grew  impatient,  and  thought  of  returning 
to  London;  the  solitude  and  the  time  grew  alike 
tedious;    he  had  no  one  to  abuse,  nor  any 
chance  of   procuring  a  cup  of  bonny  brown 
bastard,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  his  throat. 
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At  length  he  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  conning 
at  a  rapid  pace,  and  he  sprang  up  from  his  re* 
cumbent  position  as  the  cavalcade  drew  in 
sight* 

Gilbert  rushed  into  the  centre  of  the  road^  and 
disregarding  the  holloa  of  the  outriders,  stood 
motionless,  as  if  he  expected  that  his  presence 
would  cause  the  whole  party  to  halt ;  and  great 
was  his  astonishment  to  find,  that  instead  of 
lending  an  ear  to  what  he  had  to  say,  they  began 
to  lay  heavily  on  his  shoulders  with  their 
staves,  and  call  him  a  stupid  drunken  brute. 

"  How,  now !"  said  a  lady,  reigning  up  her 
jennet,  and  causing  the  whole  cavalcade  to  halt 
*'  What  hath  this  poor  man  done  amiss,  that 
you  should  beat  him  thus  unmercifully  T* 

**  Placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way, like  a  drunken  brute  as  be  is,  and  refused 
to  move  aside  when  he  was  bidden,''  replied  one 
of  the  outriders. 

^'  I  told  the  fool  my  business  was  to  speak 
with  the  Princess  Mary/'  said  Grilbert,  his 
anger  getting  the  mastery  of  all  bashfulness ; 
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*'  had  I  brought  the  pig-headed  brute  a  platter 
to  have  licked,  he  would  have  understood  the 
matter  like  another  dog/' 

**  Peace,  I  charge  you !"  said  the  lady, 
waving  back  the  menial  who  had  again  uplifted 
his  arm  to  strike.  '^  I  am  the  person  you 
have  named, — what  is  your  business  with  me  ?'' 

"This  emblem  will  tell  your  Highness  by 
whom  1  was  sent/'  said  the  drawer,  touching 
his  cap,  but  without  taking  it  off;  '*  and  I  was 
bid  to  deliver  my  message  only  to  your  own 


ear." 


"  What  emblem  V  said  the  Princess  ;  "  I  see 
none ;  beware,  sirrah, — if  thou  art  trifling  with 
us,  I  will  give  thee  up  to  be  scourged  by  every 
groom  in  my  train." 

Gilbert  took  off  his  cap,  but  the  sprig  of 
heather  was  gone ;  he  scratched  his  head  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  very  foolish,  when,  casting 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  he  saw  it  lying 
beneath  the  horses'  feet.  It  had  been  struck 
from  his  head  by  the  blows  he  received;  he 
snatched  it  up,  all  over  dust  as  it  was,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Princess. 
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'*  Ah  V*  exclaimed  Mary,  changing  colour 
instantly^  ''there  b  treachery  afloat.  From 
whom  hadst  thoa  this?"     Then  turning  to 

her  attendants,  she  added :  ''  Ride  on  beyond 

« 

hearing,  I  will  be  with  you  instantly." 

Gilbert  cast  his  sharp  eyes  on  every  horseman 
that  rode  by,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  North- 
umberland's messenger  was  not  amongst  them, 
and  when  they  were  left  alone,  he  said — 

''  I  am  the  grandson  of  Duskena :  Sir  William 
Cecil  lowered  me  from  the  window  of  the 
palace,  to  warn  you  not  to  come  near,  for  King 
Edward  is  dead,  and  they  have  made  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey  queen.  He  bid  me  caution  you  against 
falling  into  Northumberland's  power.  I  have 
delivered  to  your  Highness  all  the  secrets  I  am 
entrusted  with.'' 

''  The  King  dead !"  exclaimed  the  princess, 
her  hand  instantly  grasping  the  string  of  beads 
which  hung  from  her  rich  girdle ;  — ''  Jane 
Grey,  the  wife  of  the  fourth  son  of  the  upstart 
Dudley,  to  be  queen ! — I  see,  I  see  it  all  I"  con- 
tinued she,  musing  to  herself,  ''I  must  back 
before  it  be  too  late- — Dropped  from  a  window 
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too  ! — Then  they  would  keep  his  death  a  secret 
until  I  fell  into  the  snare. — Here/'  added  she, 
as  if  suddenly  remembering  that  the  bearer  of 
the  tidings  was  present ;  ''  here  is  gold  for  thy 
news  ;  be  secret  to  all  but  those  who  sent  thee/' 
and  she  emptied  the  contents  of   the  silken 
pouch  which  hung  at  her  belt,  into  the  hands  of 
Gilbert    *'  The  blows  that  thou  hast  this  mom* 
ing^  received  shall  be  put  out  to  good  interest : 
I  will  not  forget  thee !"    So  saying,  she  motioned 
with  her  hand  for  the  horsemen  to  approach,  and 
placing  herself  at  their  head,  exclaimed  :    ^*  To 
Norfolk,  with  all  speed  :  let  the  best  mounted 
ride  on  for  life,  and  have  relays  of  horses  in 
readiness.     King  Edward  is  dead  !  and  there  is 
treason   afoot !"       The  whole  cavalcade  was 
speedily  out  of   sight,  nor  did  they  draw  rein, 
or  bite  or  sup,  until  past  the  noon  of  day. 

Without  pausing  at  present  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  the  Princess  Mary,  we  shall  again 
turn  our  attention  to  Gilbert,  who  stood  gazing 
in  astonishment  at  the  handful  of  gold  she  had 
given  him.     He  seemed  as  if  he  could  scarcely 
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believe  his  eyes  ;  he  had  never  taken  so  much 
money  for  the  longest  reckoning  he  had  received 
at  Ninion  Sannders'.  He  began  to  calculate  how 
many  cups  of  bastard  such  a  sum  would  purchase ; 
but  the  labour  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
by  the  time  that  he  had  summed  up  and  divided 
two  nobles,  he  gave  up  the  task.  He  looked 
around  in  vain  for  a  tavern,  and  cursed  the  very 
landscape  which  he  had  before  so  much  ad- 
mired, and  thought  that  a  tree  never  looked  so 
beautiful  as  when  turned  into  a  sign-post  for  a 
hostel.  He  overtook  a  country-lad,  and  en- 
quired if  there  was  ever  a  tavern  within  the 
neighbourhood  ? 

''None  nigher  than  Tottenham-cross/'  was 
the  answer.  "  Old  Nat  Warren  keeps  it,  and 
he  sells  capital  yale." 

'<Ale!"  said  Gilbert,  turning  up  his  nose; 
"  does  be  not  hang  a  bush  out?  Sure  a  man  that 
sells  .ale,  must  keep  something  better  for  his 
own  drinking;  hast  thou  never  been  into  his 
house  for  wine  or  sack  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  once  went  in  for  a  gill  of  sack," 
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replied  the  lad,  ''which  my  master  treated 
himself  to  on  the  morning  his  uncle  died, 
when  he  left  him  ten  thousand  pounds;  but  he's 
such  a  niggardly  man  he  drinks  nothing  else 
but  water  himself." 

''  A  gill  of  sack,  and  ten  thousand  pounds !" 
echoed  Gilbert,  ''the  miserable  old  curmudgeon ! 
Come,  put  thy  best  leg  foremost,  and  I,  who 
thought  myself  richer  Ihan  a  prince  with  only 
twenty  nobles,  will  treat  thee  to  a  cup  of  mus- 
cadine with  an  egg  in  it,  if  such  a  thing  can 
be  had  for  either  love  or  money,  under  Nat 
Warren's  roof." 

Gilbert  kept  his  word,  drank  and  sung  at  the 
hostel  by  Tottenham-cross,  until  sunset ;  made 
the  merchants  who  were  halting  there  to  bait, 
stay  all  day  to  laugh  at  his  jests,  and  at  night 
,mounting  one  of  their  pack-horses  he  rode  to 
London.  But  the  drawer  had  too  much  money, 
and  the  hostess  too  handsome  a  face  for  him  to 
pass  the  tavern  in  Moorgate,  where  he  had 
taken  his  morning  draught.  So  he  alighted, 
and  drank  the  host  to  sleep,  and  the  merchants 
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to  bed  ;  while  the  buxom  dame  who  had  slapt 
his  back  a  score  times  during  the  night,  when 
all  persuasions  fidled,  endeavoured  to  drag  him 
up  stairs  by  main  force,  but  in  the  scu£Be  the 
light  was  extinguished.  What  became  of 
Gilbert  for  several  hours  our  story  sayeth  not ; 
nor  is  it  on  record  whether  the  noise  made  by 
him  and  the  handsome  landlady,  awoke  the 
hosty  who  was  snoring  soundly  on  an  oaken 
settle. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Buck,  I  bade  them  that  did  lore  their  country's  good^ 
Cry,  God  save  Richard,  England's  royal  King ! 
Glos,  And  did  they  so  ? 

Buck.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spoke  not  a  word ; 
But,  like  dumb  statues,  or  breathless  stones, 
Stared  on  each  other,  and  looked  deadly  pale. 

King  Richard  III. 


As  Northumberland  well  knew  that  no  time 
must  be  lost^  he  gave  orders  for  the  proclama- 
tion on  the  following  day,  and  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  mornings  an  immense  crowd  had  con* 
gregated  at  Charing-cross.  It  was  of  course 
soon  bruited  abroad  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
to  become  queen,  and  a  matter  of  such  unusual 
occurrence  as  set  aside  the  rights  of  legitimacy, 
made  no  small  stir  among  the  worthy  citizens 
of  London  and  its  suburbs.  And,  although 
the  Lady  Jane  was  herself  somewhat  a  favourite, 
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through  the  religious  principles  she  espoused, 
yet  the  Duke  was  hated  by  the  lower  orders, 
for  having  cut  off  the  popular  Protector  Somer- 
set, a  man  who  had  ever  advocated  their 
pnvileges. 

It  would   form   a  strange  contrast  to   the 
manners  of  the  present  day,   could  we  bring 
before  our  readers  the  vast  crowd   that  was 
assembled  without  Temple-bar,  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  of  July,  in  1653,  waiting  to  see  the 
heralds'  procession  demand  entrance  into  the 
city  through  that  ancient  portcullis,  and  those 
massy  and  iron^tudded  doors.    To  recall  those 
high  and  old-fashioned  houses,  with  their  bay-* 
windows,  and  curious  gables,  ornamented  with 
carved  wood-work,  and  to  see  the  number  of 
faces  which  protruded  from  every  height,  to 
gaze  upon  the  forest  of  heads  below.     It  would 
be  A  pleasure  for  us  to  dream  and  speculate 
upon  their  looks,  to  point  out  every   carved 
nook,  and  fantastic  angle, — those  door-wards, 
wbeie  wooden  cherubs  stood  showing  their  full 
cheeks  to  the  passengers;  those  window-sills. 
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rudely  oraamented,  and  the  windows  themselves 
projecting  and  overhanging  each  other,  until  the 
topmost  one  was  roofed^ — all  famous  recesses  for 
gossip  and  love-making  in  the  olden  time,  where 
nought  but  the  wooden  heads  at  the  angles 
could  look  on  to  tell  tales  :  right  gladly  would 
we  revel  in  a  few  pages  to  describe  all  these 
old-fashioned  and  homely  things,  did  we  not  fear 
that  it  would  weary  the  patience  of  many  of  our 
readers. 

Then,  what  accounts  could  be  given  of  the 
various  dresses  worn  on  that  memorable  day? — 
of  gallants  whose  rich  doublets  were  slashed  to 
shreds  to  show  their  fine  lawn  shirts  ;  of  caps 
laden  with  ostrich  feathers ;  cloaks  of  murrey 
(or  purple),  blue  and  crimson,  with  sleeves  which 
were  only  made  for  show ;  collars  of  velvet,  fur, 
and  satin,  trunk-hose,  puffed  out  like  balloons ; 
jerkins  of  black  velvet,  and  damask  cloaks  of 
russet,  or  camlet,  varied  with  the  blue  gowns  of 
the  apprentices,  many  of  whom  had  not  found 
time  to  stitch  their  nether  socks,  or  stockings, 
properly  to  their  upper  hose,  but  hurried  along 
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laughing  and  elbowing  the  proudest,  quite  re- 
gardless of  their  bare  knees :  young  women 
chattering  and  flirting  as  they  hastened  on, 
with  their  hair  hanging  loose,  or  only  partially 
gathered  under  the  caul  of  thread  work :  old 
women  with  their  hoods  drawn  over  their  ears, 
hobbling  by  in  costumes  of  all  colours :  cut- 
purses  on  the  look-out  to  sever  a  pouch  from 
the  first  girdle  that  offered  :  thieves  and  beggars 
of  every  grade,  as  ready  to  laugh  at  a  heretic  in 
the  flames,  as  a  gallant  who  had  lost  his  shoe, 
or  a  grave  citizen  who  had  thrust  his  elbow 
through  a  window:  bullies  from  Alsatia  with 
pistol  and  dagger  in  belt,  laughing  at  the 
passengers  they  jostled  from  the  pavement : 
rogues  of  every  grade,  who  had  on  that  day 
given  the  Sanctuaries  the  slip :  swash-bucklers 
without  either  credit  or  cash :  clients  who  had 
been  cleaned  out  by  their  counsel:  fishwives 
smelling  strongly  of  burnt  sack,  and  giving 
proofs  to  butchers  and  sailors,  that  Billingsgate 
was  already  celebrated :  vintners  who  had  that 
morning  been  practising  the  miracle  of  Cana» 

YQL.  II.  c 
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to  make  up  for  their  day's  loss,  all  swearings 
thrusting,  and  elbowing  each  other;  yet  amid 
their  squabbles  and  clatter,  bustling  along  in 
the  true  old  English  style.  Anon  the  tide  of 
human  faces  rolled  back  again ;  the  toper  swept 
by  the  host  whom  he  had  bilked  of  his  bill, 
and  had  not  met  for  months  before;  friends  who 
had  not  seen  one  another  for  years,  exchanged 
looks,  and  were  again  impelled  onward  by  the 
torrent :  foes  set  their  teeth  at  each  other,  and 
again  were  borne  away.  Then  came  the 
sounding  of  trumpets,  echoing  through  the 
narrow  streets,  and  ringing  up  the  crowded 
alleys  ;  banners  heaved  in  sight  above  that  sea 
of  heads ;  dragons,  and  boars,  and  eagles, 
rustling  in  silk,  and  blazing  in  gold.  Then  the 
sunbeams  flashed  upon  suits  of  costly  armour, 
and  on  the  rich  dresses  of  trumpeters  and 
heralds,  and  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  that 
marked  the  feudal  ages,  drew  up  before  the 
gates  of  Temple-bar. 

But  amid  all  this  glittering  of  armour, 
rustling  of  pennons,  and  sounding  of  trumpets, 
there  wanted  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  multitude. 
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True  a  struggling  voice  was  heard  up  and  down, 
exclaiming,  ''  God  save  Queen  Jane !"  but  the 
sound  seemed  to  come  lonely  and  far  between ; 
*—  no  simultaneous  burst  kindled  with  it ; 
no  responding  shout  rent  the  sky :  caps  and 
scarfs  waved  at  intervals  from  the  windows, 
but  there  was  none  of  that  sudden  thundering 
of  the  heart,  which  strikes  like  an  electric 
shock.  The  soldiers  sat  still  in  their  armour, 
with  lances  erect,  and  only  shouted  '^  God  save 
the  Queen  !"  when  the  Proclamation  was  read ; 
then  each  and  all  remained  silent,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  heads  of  their  horses,  for  they 
saw  too  well  that  there  was  no  responding  feel- 
ing in  the  crowd.  Even  Northumberland's 
own  followers  looked  blankly  at  one  another ; 
they  remembered  how  different  the  reception  of 
Edward  was  to  the  throne ;  they  shrugged  up 
their  shoulders,  and  coldly  did  their  duty. 
The  mob   was  noisy  enough,   but  it  was  in 

* 

quarrels,  or  conversation  amongst  themselves; 
they  had  made  a  holiday,  and  were  determined 
to  enjoy  it  some  way  or  other ;  and  as  their 

c  2 
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feelings  were  not  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  chief 
business  of  the  day,  they  amused  themselves 
by  annoying  one  another. 

At  length  a  pursuivant-at-arms  advanced 
between  two  trumpeters,  and  struck  the  City- 
gates  with  the  butt-end  of  his  lance,  and  after 
three  loud  blasts  were  sounded,  which  rang 
out  clear  and  shrill  through  the  vaulted  gate- 
way, the  City  Marshal  undid  a  small  wicket, 
which  just  revealed  his  face,  and  enquired  in  a 
loud  voice,  '*  Who  comes  there  ?"  to  which  was 
answered,  "The  pursuivant-at-arms,  who  de- 
mands entrance  into  the  City  to  proclaim  our 
Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Jane."  The  wicket 
was  closed,  and  the  Marshal  retired  to  com- 
municate with  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  gates  were 
thrown  open ;  and  during  the  period  that  inter- 
vened, the  crowd  began  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  one  another. 

"  Ah !"  said  an  old  bearded  merchant  from 
Steel-yard,  ''there  were  different  doings  to 
these  when  bluff  Hal  came  to  the  throne,  bad 
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as  he  turned  out  Then  the  conduits  ran  with 
wine,  and  the  house-roofs  were  crowded ;  and 
there  was  such  shouting,  that  it  would  have 
cracked  the  drum  of  a  deaf  man's  ear.  Different 
doings  in  those  days.  Gaffer  Girdlebrace.  But 
Lord,  how  the  world's  altered  to  what  it  was 
even  in  our  own  time !" 

"  Hey,  marry,  has  it,"  replied  Gkiffer  Girdle- 
brace,  with  a  deep-meaning  shake  of  the  head ; 
^*  and  we  shall  see  greater  changes  before  we 
die,  neighbour.  I  warrant  me  that  they  will 
not  open  the  city-gates  now,  for  the  bidding  of 
any  other  than  the  Princess  Mary.  It's  a 
shocking  thing,  neighbour  Threpton,  to  put 
aside  the  true  blood  :  the  right  of  descent  oughf 
to  be  maintained.  What  would  you  think  if  I 
was  to  leave  my  little  scrapings  to  any  other  than 
my  son  Grimstone  ?  wouldn't  you  think  I  had 
no  love  for  my  own  legitimate  offspring?" 

'' Legitimate  devil -spring!"  murmured  an 
Alsatian  bully  who  stood  by.  ''  Grimstone 's 
too  much  the  looks  of  Bluff  Ben,  the  Dead-shot, 
to  be  one  of  your  breed,  old  Girdlebrace.  What 
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the  devil,  man,  dost  thou  think  that  there  was 
no  boy  of  the  blade  and  the  batoon  had  courage 
enough  to  comfort  Dame  Girdlebrace  while 
thou  wert  out  with  thy  pack-wares,  hawking 
thy  leathern  belts  from  fair  to  fair?  Shame  on 
Alsatia,  if  there  were  not  a  good  round  score, 
it  would  be  but  a  sorry  brotherhood.'' 

"  And  a  sorry  one  it  is,  Bully-rook !"  replied 
Gaffer  Girdlebrace,  colouring  up  at  the  laughter 
of  the  bystanders ;  "  a  foul  ulcer  upon  the 
state.  Your  den  deserves  building  up  at  the 
one  end,  and  setting  fire  to  at  the  other,  to 
burn  you  all  out.  A  parcel  of  roving  scabs, 
scoundrels  of  the  stiletto,  midnight  brawlers, 
and  street  marauders.  But  let  us  begone,  neigh- 
bour Threpton,  from  such  vile  cut-throats." 

'^  Hey,  hey,  jog  off  and  rub  your  brows  with 
some  Alsatian  salve/*  exclaimed  the  bully,  "and 
tell  Dame  Girdlebrace  to  bind  your  forehead 
well,  for  horns  are  harder  to  cut  than  teeth. 
Tell  her  I  shall  call  when  next  you  go  to  Stow- 
green  fair,  and  remember  me  to  the  legitimate 
Grimstone."    The  old  belt-maker  shook  his  fist 
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at  the  bully,  and  made  his  way,  as  he  best 
could,  through  the  crowd. 

"  Lord !  if  the  Mayor  should  not  open  the 
gates/'  said  an  old  woman  in  another  comer  to 
her  gossip,  ^'  what  deed  will  be  done  ?  Is  it 
true,  neighbour,  that  the  King 's  forced  to  give 
up  his  crown  every  time  he  comes  into  the 
city  ?" 

*'  Hey,  that  it  is,"  replied  the  gossip,  "  or 
else  those  two  giants  in  Guildhall  would  come 
to  life,  and  take  it  off  for  him.  All  those  liberty 
charters  are  enchantment.  They  say  that  the 
freedom  of  the  City  lives  in  the  stone  in  London 
Wall.  Jack  Cade  once  tried  to  bum  him  out ; 
but  he  couldn't  get  at  him, — ^he  lives  so  far 
underground. — But  see!  they  are  opening  the 
gates !  and  look  how  the  sunshine  goes  through. 
Now  they  have  let  in  the  Sovereign ;  but  you 
can't  see  her — it's  all  enchantment; — but  you 
may  hear  the  tmmpets,  and  the  man  read  from 
a  parchment — that's  all  real.  They  use  a 
deal  of  parchment  when  they  make  a  new 
sovereign." 
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*'  Lord  have  mercy !"  said  the  other :  "  I 
thought  they  made  them  all  of  gold,  and  not 
out  of  sheep-skins." 

"  But  they  do  though,"  replied  her  gossip ; 
^'all  the  law's  calf  and  sheep-skins  covered  over 
with  black.  If  a  man 's  done  wrong,  they  hang 
him  by  a  skin ;  if  they  make  another  a  Duke, 
they  give  him  a  piece  of  parchment.  If  they 
were  to  give  you  and  I  a  piece,  and  say 
'  Duchess,*  why,  we  should  be  Duchesses, 
when  we  opened  our  sheep-skins.  I  dare  say 
you  never  thought  of  this  when  you  was  boiling 
a  sheep's  head,  or  supping  your  broth.  The 
trimming  of  my  cloak  would  do  marvellous 
things  if  it  was  blacked  by  a  pen.  I  often 
think  of  this  when  I  am  rubbing  the  dirt  off  the 
border.  It's  all  enchantment,  neighbour — all 
enchantment !  If  you  have  lost  anything,  and 
go  to  the  Wise-man,  does  he  not  look  at  the 
scrawls  on  his  calf-skin?  When  my  grand- 
father came  by  all  that  money,  how  do  you 
think  he  got  it  ?  Why,  he  found  it  on  a  bit  of 
parchment,  same  as  this  Lady  Jane  finds  her^ 
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self  a  Queen: — ^King  Edward  left  it  her  on 
sheep-skin." 

*'  I  see  clearly  now,"  answered  her  neighbour; 
''  that's  what  makes  our  mutton  so  naked  ;  they 
never  let  us  get  a  bit  with  the  skin  on^  for  fear 
we  should  find  ourselves  Queens;  that's  the 
cause  of  all  this  bother  about  wool  lately,  to  get 
our  skins.  Lord,  now  if  they  would  but  shew 
the  devil  a  bit,  and  drive  him  away  altogether 
by  law,  what  a  saving  it  would  be  to  the  nation. 
I  wish  the  priests  would  lay  their  heads  toge- 
ther, and  give  him  a  piece  of  parchment." 

"His  back's  too  hot,"  replied  the  other; 
"it. would  curdle  up  and  vanish  away;  the 
Pope  's  shown  him  enough  to  make  jerkins  for 
all  London;  but  he  roasts  his  cattle  whole,  and 
sets  no  store  by  their  hides.  But  come  along, 
let's  see  them  make  the  Lady  Jane  a  Queen ; 
they're  at  work  now;  didn't  you  hear  the 
trumpet  blow  ?  We  shall  be  too  late  to  see  the 
sheep-skins.  The  herald  always  pulls  his  cap 
off  before  he  looks  at  it.     Let's  make  haste." 

So  saying,  they  hastened  through  the  gloomy 
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archway,  never  deigning  to  give  a  glance  at 
the  portcullis,  which  stood  grinning  with  its 
iron  teeth  above  their  heads.  After  the  pro- 
clamation had  been  read  within  Temple  Bar, 
the  procession  wound  along  Fleet  Bridge,  and 
up  Ludgate  Hill,  while  the  bells  in  the  wooden 
tower  of  St.  Paul's  filled  the  air  with  their  me- 
lody, and  a  measured  firing  was  kept  up  from 
the  cannons  at  the  Tower.  The  heralds  again 
halted  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  went  through 
the  same  preamble,  and  the  soldiers  again 
shouted  "  God  save  Queen  Jane  !"  But  scarcely 
had  the  sound  ceased,  before  a  cap  was  seen 
thrown  high  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and 
a  loud  solitary  voice  exclaimed,  with  all  its 
might,  "  God  save  Queen  Mary  !" 

Had  the  sound  come  from  Heaven,  or  the 
face  of  the  daring  speaker  been  seen  in  the 
sky,  it  could  scarcely  have  created  a  greater 
sensation  amid  the  multitude,  than  did  that 
voice.  The  lances  of  the  soldiers  were  instantly 
placed  in  their  rests.  The  trumpeters  paused 
with  the  uplifted  instruments  in  their  hands. 
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but  not  a  blast  was  blown.  The  halbert- 
bearers  held  their  partizans  with  a  firmer  grasp, 
and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  spot  from 
whence  the  challenge  came.  The  pursuivant-at- 
arms  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  by  ex- 
claiming, **  Halbert-bearers,  seize  the  traitor  !" 
A  rush  was  instantly  made  upon  the  mob, 
who  had,  however,  contrived  to  open  their  dense 
ranks  in  the  rear ;  and  who  should  be  seen  bolt- 
ing off,  bare-headed,  and  at  full  speed,  but  Gil- 
bert Pots,  for  it  was  none  other  than  the  drunken 
drawer  who  had  created  the  sensation.  After 
Gilbert  sped  the  halbert-bearers  at  a  rapid  rate, 
glad  that  their  prowess  was  called  into  action 
against  an  enemy  who  shewed  such  a  ready  in- 
clination to  quit  the  field,  instead  of  an  infuri- 
ated mob.  The  drawer  shot  by  the  wall  that 
inclosed  St  Paul's,  at  more  than  a  drawer's 
speed,  and  having  reached  Ludgate  Street,  like 
a  fox  that  takes  the  earth,  sought  shelter  within 
the  St  John's  Head.  Ninion  Saunders  was 
standing  at  the  door,  when  Gilbert  made  so  un- 
ceremonious an  entry ;  and  had  not  the  portly 
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host  stood  aside,  ten  to  one  but  he  would 
have  measured  his  length  upon  the  floor.  Up 
came  the  followers,  many  of  them  worthy 
citizens,  who  on  that  day,  held  a  partizan 
in  their  hands,  in  place  of  the  ell-wand,  which 
they  could  so  well  wield  to  their  own  advan- 
tage ;  and  one  of  them,  a  fat  pursy  glover,  who 
blowed  like  a  grampus,  exclaimed,  **  Where  is 
the  traitor  ?  Drag  the  rascal  out  by  the  heels, 
the  villain  who  dare  to  raise  a  shout  for  the 
Princess  Mary,  when  we  were  proclaiming  our 
sovereign  Lady  Jane  Queen.  Bring  out  the 
seditious  scoundrel !" 

"  We  have  no  scoundrel  here,"  said  Dame 
Deborah  Saunders,  stepping  forward  as  if  to 
dispute  the  further  entrance  of  the  halbert-bear- 
ers;  **  whom  seek  ye?" 

**  Our  villanous  drawer,"  said  old  Ninion, 
'^  who  has  just  run  up  stairs.  I  always  thought 
he  would  bring  his  pigs  to  a  pretty  market  some 
day.  Come  on,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  rascal's  hiding-place." 

''  Malicious  old  villain !"  exclaimed  his  affec- 
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tionate  spouse;  and  uplifting  her  hands,  she 
was  making  ready  to  plant  her  loving  nails  in 
his  cheeky  when  one  of  the  men  dropped  his 
partizan  between  them,  and  prevented  the  ren- 
counter.— *^  What  harm  has  the  poor  youth 
done  V  continued  she ;  *'  I  dare  say,  that  if 
he  did  call  out  Queen  Mary,  it  was  but  a  slip 
of  the  tongue ;  would  ye  hang  him  for  mistak- 
ing a  word  7  Oh !  thou  hard-hearted  old  wretch/' 
added  she,  calling  after  her  husband,  who  was 
leading  the  way  up  the  broad-stepped  ladder, 
for  stair-case  there  was  none ;  "  mayest  thou 
break  thy  cursed  neck  in  coming  down  again. 
Oh !  they  will  hang  my  poor  Gilbert  ;*'  and 
she  lifted  the  comer  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

"  Who  dares  to  hang  Gilbert  ?"  said  a  voice 
issuing  from  a  dark  recess  at  the  end  of  the 
room:  and  in  another  instant  Duskena  drew 
up  before  the  light,  while  the  men  fell  suddenly 
back  at  her  presence.  ''  Was  it  of  my  grandson 
yespoke>  Dame  Saunders?''  added  she,  casting 
her  searching  eyes  on  the  hostess  ;  **  has  he  then 
come,  after  I  have  tarried  so  long  to  see  him  ?" 
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But  before  Dame  Saunders  could  cease  her 
sobbing,  to  answer  the  old  woman,  Gilbert  him- 
self made  his  appearance,  as  he  was  dragged  in 
an  unceremonious  manner  down  the  ladder. 

Like  a  falcon  stooping  to  seize  upon  its  prey, 
so  did  Duskena,  at  one  stride,  spring  forward, 
and  seizing  the  collar  of  Gilbert's  doublet,  she 
shook  her  staff  in  the  face  of  the  men  who  held 
him,  and  they  instantly  fell  back ;  then  glancing 
with  an  eye  of  fire,  like  an  enraged  lioness, 
from  one  to  another,  she  said,  "  What  hath  he 
done,  that  ye  handle  him  thus  roughly  ?  an'  he 
were  a  savage  beast  that  ye  were  dragging  forth 
to  the  death,  ye  could  not  show  it  less  mercy." 

His  crime  was  again  repeated,  even  to  the 
very  circumstance  of  throwing  up  his  cap  ; 
while  Gilbert,  who  was  somewhat  sobered  by 
the  affright  they  had  put  him  into,  hung  down 
his  head,  and  said  nothing. 

'*  An'  that  be  all,"  said  the  fearless  old  hag, 
*'  I  see  not  what  great  evil  he  hath  committed. 
Thousands,  even  now,  are  ready  to  make  the 
air  ring  again  with  shouts  for  Queen  Mary ; 
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they  but  lack  the  courage  to  do  what  their 
hearts  would  lead  them  to,  and  what  I  myself 
dare  to  do.  Ood  save  Queen  Mary !"  exclaimed 
she,  making  the  apartment  echo  again  with  her 
cracked  voice.  "  Now  tell  the  upstart  North- 
umberland that  an  old  woman  hath  dared  to 
raise  a  shout  for  the  rightful  heir  of  England  ; 
and  see,  if  he  will  lay  a  finger  upon  her.  Nay, 
come  not  near  me/'  said  she,  uplifting  her  hand, 
and  bending  her  fingers,  the  nails  of  which 
were  sharp  as  an  eagle's  talons.  '^  Come  not 
near  me,  an'  ye  have  a  love  for  your  cheeks, 
for  I  will  tear  the  eyes  of  the  first  who  dareth 
to  plant  finger  apon  me." 

The  look  of  Duskena  was  at  that  moment  as 
savage  as  a  tigress  about  to  be  bereaved  of 
its  young,  as  she  held  GKlbert  with  one  hand, 
and  bent  her  nailed  claws  at  the  men,  while 
her  withered  fingers  were  in  motion  as  if  already 
tearing  the  skin  from  their  cheeks. 

*'Fall  back,"  said  one  of  the  halbert-bearers, 
who  bore  the  badge  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
upon  his  sleeve.    The  men  gladly  obeyed  the 
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summons.  '*  Would  you  stand  parleying  with 
an  old  woman  all  day  ?  You  must  give  up  the 
prisoner/'  said  he,  approaching  Duskena ;  ''the 
pursuivant-at-arms  hath  decreed  that  he  shall 
stand  in  the  pillory  two  hours.  What  other 
punishment  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  or 
the  Queen  may  afterwards  inflict,  I  know  not." 

Duskena  released  her  hold  in  an  instant,  and 
Gilbert  kicking  up  his  heels,  exclaimed,  ''The 
pillory  is  no  killing  matter,  the  only  difference 
between  it  and  the  stocks,  is,  that  you  cannot 
sit  down.  My  legs  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  wood  a  score  times,  and  now  my  neck  must 
have  a  trial, — turn  and  turn  about  is  fair." 

So  Gilbert  was  led  forth,  amid  the  loud 
huzzas  of  the  mob  without,  just  caring  as  much 
for  the  pillory,  as  a  hardened  school-boy  does 
for  being  placed  upon  a  form ;  for  he  had  met 
with  too  many  rough  encounters  in  the  world  to 
be  daunted  by  trifles;  and  was  what  is  emphati- 
cally called  in  the  present  day,  "case-hardened." 
Nay,  there  was  a  pride  in  the  eye  of  the  drawer, 
as  he  walked  up  Ludgate-hill  between  the  men- 
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at-arms,  when  he  thought  that  he  was  about  to 
be  placed  in  '' durance  vile"  for  showing  his 
loyalty  to  the  Princess  Mary ;  and  had  Satan 
himself  have  given  him  such  a  handful  of  gold, 
it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  he  would  have 
shouted  in  favour  of  his  Satanic  majesty. 

The  man  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  the 
capture  of  Gilbert,  had  scarcely  time  to  whisper 
a  word  to  Duskena  before  he  was  called  aside 
by  Ninion  Saunders,  who,  mistaking  him  for 
some  confidential  follower  of  Northumberland, 
beckoned  him  into  another  apartment,  and  gave 
him  some  hints  of  the  conversation  which  he 
had  overheard  between  Lord  Wardour  and 
Gilbert,  and  which  our  readers  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  in  a  former  chapter.  The  vil- 
lanous  old  host  complained  of  the  reception 
which  he  had  met  with  from  the  servants  of  the 
Duke,  when  he  had  twice  or  thrice  sought  an 
interview  with  his  Grace,  and  each  time  been 
unsuccessful,  as  every  lackey  wanted  to  know 
his  business.  A  system  which  has  descended 
to  the  menials  of  the  present  day,  and  does 
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much  to  keep  up  that  ill-feeling  now  existing 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished. 

The  soldier  heard  all  that  Ninion  had  to  say, 
and  by  much  deep  manceuvring,  and  many 
promises  to  bring  him  instantly  to  the  presence 
of  Northumberland,  managed  to  fish  out  a  good 
deal  of  the  secret,  which  so  fully  revealed  the 
plotting  of  Mary's  party,  and  endangered  the 
heads  of  Arundel  and  Cecil. 

But  what  Ninion  Saunders  divulged,  was 
nothing  new  to  the  halbert-bearer,  who  had 
the  chief  rule  over  Arundel's  followers,  and 
had  that  day  received  commands  from  the  earl 
how  to  act,  with  strict  orders  to  bear  himself 
leniently  to  any  one  who  should  speak  in  favour 
of  Mary;  clearly  understanding  that  they  but 
waited  the  opportunity  of  placing  her  on  the 
throne.  For  ^had  he  really  been  a  follower  of 
Northumberland's,  ten  to  one  the  leaders  of  the 
plot  would  have  been  beheaded  before  sunset. 

The  soldier  cast  his  eye  around  the  gloomy 
apartment,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  draw 
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out  the  dagger  which  was  concealed  under  his 
girdle,  and  bury  it  in  Ninion's  heart ;  but  such 
an  act,  he  well  knew,  would  endanger  his  own 
safety,  so  he  desisted.  He  then  bade  the  old 
villain  by  no  means  to  breathe  a  word  of  what 
he  had  uttered  to  any  one^  promising  instantly 
to  see  Northumberland,  and  either  come  him- 
self, or  despatch  some  trusty  messenger  to  escort 
him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  would  be  sure  to 

■ 

meet  with  a  reward.  He  then  shook  Ninion's 
hand,  ordered  a  cup  of  brown  bastard  of  Dame 
Saunders,  beckoned  Duskena  to  him  unseen, 
whispered  her  to  meet  him  at  an  appointed 
place,  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


He  only  sat  and  laughed  while  in  the  stocks, 
Orinned  when  doing  penance  at  the  village  cross. 
And  in  the  pillory  he  twitched  up  his  fece, 
And  made  such  strange  grimaces,  that  the  crowd 
Burst  into  laughter,  and  with  mouths  agape 
Drank  in  his  biting  jests. 

The  Merry  Beggars. 


The  old  pillory  which  stood  by  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard  three  centuries  ago,  was  but  a 
clumsy  affair ;  it  was  formed  of  solid  oak  like 
the  Cross  and  stocks^  which  stood  ranged  on  the 
same  row,  as  if  to  tell  how  near  akin  in  those 
days  were  punishment  and  prayer.  Gilbert 
ascended  the  heavy  platform  with  a  light  step, 
and  a  waggish  leer,  and  suffered  the  wooden 
bar  which  secured  him,  to  be  fastened  without  a 
murmur,  and  when  his  face  appeared  through 
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the  opening  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
collar,  made  such  a  face  as  caused  the  whole 
crowd  to  burst  forth  into  laughter.  Hundreds  of 
the  mob  were  acquainted  with  the  merry  drawer 
of  the  St.  John's  Head,  for  taverns  were  not  so 
plentiful  in  those  days  as  they  are  now  ;  and 
many  of  them  stood  with  their  mouths  agape 
in  expectation  of  some  drollery  or  other,  for 
they  saw  that  the  mercurial  spirit  of  their  old 
friend  was  not,  even  in  that  humiliating  situation, 
a  whit  daunted.  Gilbert  had  met  with  too 
many  trials  to  be  afraid  of  this,  and  al- 
though he  had  never  been  elevated  so  high  as 
the  pillory,  he  had  sat  many  an  hour  in  the 
stocks,  and  had  many  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
whipping-post ;  while  prisons  were  to  him  old 
familiar  resting-places,  for  during  many  a  cold 
night,  he  had  exercised  his  wit  on  the  City  watch, 
that  he  might  provoke  some  of  these  surly 
guardians  to  give  him  a  lodging  until  morning ; 
for  fines  and  fees  were  less  in  fashion  in  those 
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days,  and  a  man  might  get  *'  civilly  drank  '*  if 
it  was  his  free*bora  pleasure,  without  any  dread 
of  the  law. 

The  pillory  was  so  constracted  that  the  delin- 
quent confined  could  turn  his  face  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  at  pleasure,  which  was 
no  small  convenience  to  an  unpopular  prisoner, 
as  he  might  thereby  avoid  the  showers  of  rotten 
eggs,  and  other  offensive  missiles  which  were  too 
often  collected  and  thrown  at  him.  .  But  Gilbert 
only  turned  round  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  to 
show  some  new  grimace,  (for  the  fumes  of  the 
wine-cup  were  yet  in  his  brain,)  and  that  wight 
who  dared  to  have  hurled  anything  at  the  un- 
lucky drawer,  would  have  stood  but  a  sorry 
chance  amid  a  crowd  so  well  disposed  towards 
him.  Many  a  sharp  j  oke  was,  however,  launched 
at  his  expense,  some  of  them  more  with  an 
intent  to  elicit  a  keen  reply,  than  from  any 
ill-feeling,  for  the  laugh  was  always  loudest  in 
Gilbert's  favour. 
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''  I  say,  old  chap/'  shouted  a  tall  slip  of  a 
man,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  reared  up 

between  two  deal  boards,  and  who  had  an 
immensely  wide  mouth ;  "  You  would  make  a 
capital  sign  for  old  Ninion  now,  and  would  draw 
him  plenty  of  custom." 

"  Not  so  much  as  you,  old  lance-shaft/'  re- 
plied the  ready-witted  Gilbert,  "  especially  if 
the  bellman  was  to  go  round  and  tell  the  people 
that  a  man  might  be  seen  there,  who  was  dry- 
nursed  by  a  fishing-rod,  and  fed  with  a  malt- 
shovel  instead  of  a  pap-spoon  :  a  fellow  whose 
mouth,  instead  of  only  reaching  from  ear  to  ear, 
reached  from  here  to  yonder.  Whose  phiz  a 
pedlar  might  make  a  fortune  by,  through  selling 
his  picture  for  Goliah  of  Grath,  and  swearing  that 
it  was  taken  after  the  Philistines  had  fed  him 
three* moons  on  gridirons  and  graters." 

The  tall  man  had  caught  a  Tartar,  and 
slunk  off  as  well  as  he  could  amid  the  laughter 
of  the  bystanders,  while  an  hundred  voices 
shouted  out  "  Bravo,  Gilbert  Pots  !" 
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''  He's  potted  and  pickled  too  !*'  said  another, 
who  wore  the  livery  of  an  Alderman,  and  spoke 
loud  enough  for  Gilbert  to  hear  him,  then  added 
loud,  **  Shall  I  fetch  the  priest,  Gilbert  ?  your 
head  is  in  the  block,  and  you  are  now  twelve 
feet  nearer  heaven." 

"  No  occasion  for  that,"   answered  the  un- 
daunted drawer ;  '^  your  own  ugly  face  is  enough 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  latter  end  ;  go  homC; 
and  kill  the  fleas  in  your  master's  puppies,  and     i 
see  that  the  kittens  are  free  from  knits.     Or 
hunt  for  your  father  among  the  crowd »  for  thou 
hast  the  look  of  nine  or  ten  that  I  know.    Thou 
talkest  of  Heaven,  and  thy  very  countenance 
brings  hell   before  me,  for  thou  wert  a  cross 
between  the  devil  and  a  dust-woman."     The 
man   of   lace   bore   the    attack    bravely,   and 
laughed  as  loud  as  the  rest,  for  he  fully  expected 
what  he  should  get. 

"Thou  art  a  saucy  knave  !'*  said  a  swash- 
buckler, who  stood  with  his  sword  under  his 
arm,  and  his  cap  placed  very  jauntily  on  his 
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bead,  and  who  was  indebted  to  the  livery-man 
for  many  a  secret  help  when  he  visited  his 
mistress's  daughter  after  night-fall ;  ''  and  wer^ 
I  near  tbee»  I  would  crop  thine  ears  to  give 
thee  the  true  look  of  one  who  had  paid  a  visit 
-to  the  pillory." 

**  Thou  couldst  not  find  in  thine  heart,"  said 
the  mischievous  drawer.  '*  Thou  art  a  man  of 
such  kind  feeling,  that  thou  wouldst  tremble  to 
see  a  blow  struck.     I  have  seen  thee  turn  pale 
when  only  looking  at  the  man   thy   mother 
washed  for.    Thou  art  very  brave  when  thy  foe 
is  a  mile  off;  and  I  have  seen  thee  kicked  with 
a  patience  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Job, 
—  nay,  have  heard  that  thou  couldst  tell  how 
many  stitches  there  were  in  the  shoe  that  kicked 
thee,  and  give  a  shrewd   guess  as   to  what 
leather  it  was  made  of.     I  once  saw  thee  threaten 
to  cut  a  man's  throat  in  the  city,  and  run  off 
with  all  speed  to  sharpen  thy  sword  on  the 
horse-block  at  the  village  of  Charing.     Wert 
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thou  not  kept  by  a  retired  Tripe-man,  who 
was  too  fat  to  take  out-door  exercise,  and 
amused  himself  by  kicking  thee  an  hour  in 
a  morning  to  create  an  appetite?" 

The  bully  shook  his  fist,  and  looked  daggers 
at  Gilbert,  but  a  tall  black-bearded  smith  coolly 
ripped  up  his  doublet  behind,  as  he  said,  to  see 
if  his  mother  was  a  good  washer-woman ;  and  he 
slunk  oflF  amid  the  loud  laughter  of  the  multi- 
tude, without  a  reply. 

"  Give  us  a  sermon,  Gilbert  V  said  a  fellow, 
with  a  hoarseness  strong  enough  to  stop  a  horse. 
"  A  sermon !  a  sermon !"  shouted  a  score  or  two 
of  voices.  "Thou  wilt  never  stand  before  a 
better  congregation !"  added  an  old  friend  of  the 
drawer's ;  "  come,  out  with  thine  homily."  The 
men  who  guarded  the  pillory  with  their  parti- 
zans,  looked  up  as  if  to  encourage  him,  and 
vowed  that  they  would  sooner  keep  company 
with  so  merry  a  wag,  than  dine  at  a  second 
tab^e  after  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast. 
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"  A  sennon  then  be  it,"  said  Gilbert,  proud 

ft 

that  he  was  such  a  favourite  with  his  motley 
audience.  **  'illy  brethren,  here  am  I,  nearer  to 
heaven  than  any  of  you,  and  if  you  hope  to  be 
saved  from  being  run  over»  I  would  advise  you 
all  to  get  into  the  pillory  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Here  you  may  overlook  the  world »  and  see  how 
it  is  that  fools  have  the  best  fortune,  and  knaves 

the  greatest  luck ;  and  if  you  take  pattern  by 
myself,  you  will  all  soon  arrive  to  eminence. 

If  any  of  you  are  troubled  about  your  characters 
I  beg  you  will  shake  off  such  an  expensive 
luxury;  it  is  a  thing  that  requires  more  looking 
after  than  a  large  house, — ^too  costly  for  a  poor 
man,  and  sometimes  very  inconvenient  to  the 
rich ;  it  is  only  fit  for  those  of  a  large  fortune, 
and  has  sent  many  an  honest  man  a  begging 
with  his  shoulders  up.  Conscience  is  a  worse 
matter ;  and  though  a  man  may  sleep  sounder 
upon  it  when  it  is  good,  yet  he  too  often  awakes 

to  put  on  a  thread-bare  jerkin,  and  pick  the 

D  2 
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remains  of  skeleton  stock-fish.  It  is  a  thing  to 
die  on^  but  not  to  live  upon ;  therefore,  it  is 
better  to  be  fat  than  honest" 

*'  Glorious,  Gilbert !"  shouted  the  mob,  while 
a  voice  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar,  ex- 
claimed, '^  Mine  cote !  but  it  ish  a  queer  re- 
ligionish." 

"  Poverty,"  continued  Gilbert,  "  is  a  grievous 
sin  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  is  a  pleasure  for 
which  all  poor  devils  are  daily  punished.  Mur- 
der is  punished  with  death  unless  committed  in 
the  proper  costume,  and  on  a  large  scale,  then 
it  is  rewarded.  The  man  who  saveth  his  neck 
by  his  gold-bags,  is  the  greatest  friend  to 
justice;  but  he  who  is  poor  and  dies,  only  puts 
the  law  to  a  greater  expense.  Respect  the  lord 
of  the  soil,  for  be  sure  that  some  one  of  his 
forefathers  were  damned  for  it;  therefore,  meddle 
not  with  the  devil's  matters/' 

Several  of  the  guards  here  interposed,  and 
one   of  them    threatened    to    gag   poor    Gil- 
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bert;  but  the  mob  were  in  bis  favour,  and 
would  have  scattered  the  few  halbert-bearer^ 
like  dust  before  a  whirlwind,  had  it  come  to  an 
open  rupture.  But  amid  the  cries  of  ''  Go  on, 
Oilbert,"  which  were  raised,  another  voice 
interposed :  it  was  no  other  than  Lord  Wardour, 
who»  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  his  father's  fol- 
lowers, was  on  his  way  to  the  Tower.  "  How 
now,  Gilbert  ?"  said  the  young  lord,  reining  in 
his  steed,  and  gazing  at  the  unfortunate  drawer; 
^*  what  new  mischief  has  brought  thee  here  ?*' 

''  The  wine-cup,  and  my  own  infernal  tongue," 
replied  the  drawer;  '^  and  a  slight  help,*'  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone, ''  from  old  Ninion." 

''Ah!  indeed,"  muttered  the  young  noble- 
man ;  then  turning  to  the  chief  of  the  halbert- 
bearers,  he  enquired  his  crime. 

''  No  crime  at  all,"  replied  the  man,  who  was 
a  stickler  for  legitimacy,  and  spoke  in  a  low 
voice :  ''  he  but  shouted  '  God  save  Queen 
Mary!'   at  the  proclamation  to-day;    and  it 
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grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  keep  guard  over  him 

for  it/' 

''  That  was  unwise/'  replied  Lord  Wardour ; 

''but  by  whose  orders  was  he  placed  in  the 

pillory?" 

*'  By  the  captain  of  Northumberland's  guard/' 

replied  the  old  soldier :  ''  had  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del been  by,  the  stocks  would  have  served  for 
half  an  hour^  and  been  penance  enough,  for 
what  we  are  all  guilty  of  in  our  hearts.  But 
give  me  the  word,  and  I  will  release  him,  though 
I  lose  my  head  for  it/' 

Lord  Wardour  hesitated  a  moment,  while 
he  muttered  to  himself,  ''  Northumberland  !  is 
there  none  bold  enough  to  beard  him?  By 
Heaven,  I  will  release  him !  The  Queen  would 
not  let  her  old  favourite  linger  there  a  moment, 
if  she  knew  of  it  /'  then  added  aloud,  "  set  the 
prisoner  free,  and  on  me  rest  all  the  blame/' 

The  old  halbert-bearer  sprang  up  with  an 
elasticity,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
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younger  maD,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  bis  companions^  set  Gilbert  at  liberty,  and 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  amid  the  loud 
huzzas  of  the  multitude,  who  made  the  air  ring 
again  with  the  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  house 
of  Arundel!"  while  some  were  bold  enough 
to  add,  ''Down  with  Dudley!"  "Death  to 
Northumberland  !"  "  Vengeance  for  the  blood 
of  Somerset!''  "Huzzah  for  Queen  Mary!" 
And  many  another  cry  was  raised,  wliich 
was  so  soon  to  be  echoed  throughout  the  land  ; 
for  the  feelings  of  the  populace  at  this  time  ran 
high,  although  but  few  dreamed  of  the  mighty 
change  which  was  ere  long  to  be  brought  about. 
So  the  crowd  dispersed,  while  the  young 
nobleman  proceeded  to  the  Tower,  and  Gilbert, 
followed  by  several  of  his  acquaintance,  re- 
tired to  a  neighbouring  hostel.  But  we  must 
return  to  the  halbert-bearer. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Thoa  talkest  of '  buts '  and '  ift ;'  thy  <  yeas '  and  '  nays"^ 
Fall  cold  as  Winter  on  our  purposed  plans ; 
Here  is  a  course,  clear  as  a  broad  highway, 
The  rest  is  dangerous,  all  uncertain,  doubt. 
What  need  this  rounding  when  the  way's  before  ? 
The  road  is  safest  still  that  leads  to  death. 

The  Butcher  of  Bourn, 

The  soldier  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
capturing  Gilbert^  and  who  seemed  to  have 
80  good  an  understanding  with  Duskena,  lost 
no  time  in  apprising  the  Earl  of  Arundel  of  the 
intention  of  Ninion  Saunders  to  communicate 
to  Northumberland  the  secret  he  was  master 
of  regarding  their  conspiracy.  Tlie  Earl  looked 
sorely  dismayed^  bit  his  lip,  and  kept  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  for  he 
was  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue ;  and  the  first 
thing  he  resolved   upon,  was  to  send  for  Sir 
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William  Cecil,  who  was  also  within  the  Tower. 
Cecil  entered  with  his  right  hand  in  a  sling;  a 
swelling,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  beside,  had 
caused  him  to  lose  the  use  of  his  fingers :  he 
could  not  even  draw  up  the  proclamation  for 
the  Lady  Jane ;  could  not  write  a  single  letter 
for  Northumberland,  but  was  forced  to  keep 
himself  very  quiet,  and  take  the  pig-broth  which 
Lord  Audley  had  prescribed ;  he  was  indeed  ill, 
from  a  surfeit  of  the  Duke's  politics. 

''A  pretty  matter  this/'  said  the  Earl  of 
Arundel ;  '^  yonder  is  an  old  dolt  of  an  host, 
who  keeps  an  hostel  on  Ludgate,  who  has  fished 
out  all  the  secret  of  our  plot,  speaks  as  familiar 
of  Arundel  and  Cecil  and  the  rest  of  us,  as 
boys  do  of  school^^mes ;  and  is  only  waiting 
to  be  conducted  to  Northumberland,  that  we 
may  either  groan  out  our  days  in  the  donjon,  or 
bare  our  necks  to  the  block." 

^*  Indeed !"  said  Cecil,  glancing  at  the  soldier 

in  waiting ;  *'  if  this  be  true,^had  we  not  better 

d5 
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retire,  and  devise  some  plan  to  prevent  such  an 
interview  ?" 

''  No  occasion  to  retire/'  replied  the  Earl : 
"  Halbert,  my  henchman,  hath  been  often  tried, 
and  never  found  wanting.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
are  indebted  for  this  warning ;  he  is  one  of  my 
few  followers  that  I  trust." 

"What  hast  thou  discovered,  then?"  said 
Cecil,  like  a  shrewd  statesman,  eager  to  ascertain 
all  the  soundings  before  he  put  to  sea ;  "  speak, 
good  Halbert,  and  keep  nothing  from  us." 

'*  The  old  fox  was  careful  not  to  reveal  too 
much,"  answered  the  henchman :  '*  but  I 
gathered  sufficient  to  know  that  he  had  over- 
heard some  conversation  between  Lord  War- 
dour  and  a  drawer  of  his,  who  is  none  other 
than  the  grandson  of  Duskena;  and  that  he 
had  more  than  once  attempted  to  obtain 
audience  of  Northumberland,  but  had  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful.  And  from  what  little  I  did 
gather,  I  am  certain  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
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most  of  the  movements  afloat  for  placiDg  Queen 
Mary  on  the  throne/'  He  then  entered  into  a 
long  account  of  the  part  he  played  in  capturing 
Gilbert,  and  how  he  himself  had  been  mistaken 
for  a  follower  of  Northumberland's,  and  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  he  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  Duskena  to  be  in  waiting  without  the 
Tower,  and  that  if  she  could  but  gain  admittance 
secretly, he  doubted  not  but  that  she  would  devise 
some  speedy  plan  for  the  removal  of  Ninion,  es- 
pecially as  the  old  host  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  her  by  betraying  the  hiding  place 
of  her  grandson. 

'^  Thou  art  already  half  a  statesman,  Halbert,'' 
said  Cecil  with  a  smile;  and  forgetting  all  about 
the  pig-broth,  and  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his 
hand,  he  took  up  a  pen»  and  wrote  out  an  order 
to  the  keeper  of  the  private  postern  (who  was 
in  the  service  of  Mary)  to  admit  Duskena 
secretly,  and  conduct  her  without  a  word  to 
Arundel's  apartments.     ''This   man  must  be 
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looked  to/'  continued  Cecil,  giving  the  order  to 
the  henchman,  and  putting  bis  arm  again  care« 
lessly  into  the  sling :  ''  I  have  heard  of  him 
before  to-day ;  he  is  a  deep  designing  knave, 
who  would  sell  his  own  soul,  if  he  could  but 
meet  with  a  bold  bidder/' 

"The  old  woman  will  hit  upon  some  plan 
that  will  secure  us,"  replied  Arundel ;  "  for  she 
seems  to  have  agents  both  above  and  under 
ground.  Curse  on  Wardour's  tongue  for  lead- 
ing us  into  such  scrapes ;  the  lad  is  discreet 
enough  in  some  matters,  but  I  cannot  teach 
him  how  to  play  a  double  game.  But  he 
will  become  wiser  as  he  grows  older:  thou 
sayest  rightly,  this  busy  meddling  host  must  be 
taken  care  of,  nor  must  we  be  seen  interfering 
in  the  matter.  Northumberland  is  yet  too 
strong  for  us." 

So  they  remained  in  conversation  until 
Duskena  arrived,  for  the  decrepit  old  woman 
was  the  mighty  lever  by  which  all  their  plots 
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were  kept  in  motion.  She  entered  the  room 
without  the  least  display  of  ceremony,  glanced 
at  Cecil  and  Arundel  from  under  her  deep 
^l^^ggy  brows,  then  stood  as  if  waiting  for 
either  of  them  to  break  the  silence. 

''  You  are  no  stranger  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
good  mother,^  said  Arundel :  ^^  can  you  advise 
us  how  to  escape  the  threatening  danger  that  is 
near,  and  is  fraught  with  so  much  evil  to  our 
plans  V 

^'  There  needs  none  of  my  advice/'  replied 
the  old  hag,  in  one  of  her  surliest  tones;  '^ye 
have  men  and  means  in  your  own  power.  Why 
should  ye  seek  mine  aid  in  every  trifling  danger? 

Had  ye  removed  him  before  now,  my  grandson 

» 
would  have  escaped  the  pillory." 

**  True !  true  enough,  good  mother,"  said  the 

politic  Cecil ;  '^  yet  out  of  evil  springs  good ; 

and  had  it  not  been  for  this  breach  of  Gilbert's, 

Northumberland  might  have  become  acquainted 

with  our  plans.      That  we  have  means  to  do 
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much,  we  well  know ;  but  if  we  stir  and  are 
discovered  before  our  purpose  is  fully  ripe,  what 
then  will  all  our  plans  avail  us  ?  This  Ninion, 
or  whatever  his  name  may  be»  must  be  removed 
quietly,  nor  must  we  be  seen  to  meddle  in  the 
affair.  Were  we  to  send  an  armed  force  and 
commit  him  to  some  place  of  security,  such  an 
act  would  soon  be  bruited  abroad ;  and  thou 
well  knowest  that  we  are  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  the  Duke  openly.  Come,  try  if 
thou  canst  not  devise  some  scheme,  in  which,  if 
need  be,  we  may  assist  thee." 

*^  There  can  but  be  one  scheme  to  be  safe," 
said  the  stem  old  woman,  knitting  her  dark 
brow  as  she  spoke ;  *'  and  it  needs  but  little 
consideration.  Ye  can  accomplish  it  without 
my  aid." 

"  Name  it  then  without  delay,"  said  Arundel. 

''He  must  die!''  replied  Duskena,  striking 
her  staff  upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment ;  "  the 
dead  can  tell  no  secrets." 
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''  Is  there  no  other  method  to  get  rid  of  him 
ia  safety?"  said  the  Earl»  first  breaking  the 
silence  which  had  reigned  in  the  room  for 
several  moments.  '^  Bethink  thee,  good  mother, 
his  crime  is  scarcely  deserving  of  death;  he  hath 
but  played  the  eaves-dropper;  and  had  War- 
dour  and  Grilbert  but  been  more  guarded,  they 
might  have  kept  their  secrets  to  themselves. 
We  but  acted  unwisely  in  trusting  them  with 
such  weighty  matters.  I  have  no  wish  that 
the  old  man  should  die.  Could  he  not  be 
removed,  and  put  in  some  place  of  safety  for  a 
few  days  ?  Surely  we  have  friends  enow  who 
would  keep  strict  watch  over  him/' 

'^  Do  that  which  pleaseth  yon  best,*'  answered 
the  old  woman.  ''  If  ye  can  secure  him  so 
easily,  what  need  have  ye  to  trouble  me  ?  But 
mark  me !  if  by  any  chance  he  escapeth,  or 
findeth  means  to  corrupt  those  who  are  placed 
over  him,  then  down  tumble  all  your  plans  to 
overthrow  Northumberland,  and  ye  yourselves 
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will  be  no  better  than  dead  men.  As  to  his 
not  deserving  death,  he  hath  ever  been  an  op- 
pressor, a  reviler  of  our  faith.  He  hath  accu- 
mulated weath,  by  an  evil  hand,  by  seizing  the 
poor  and  the  wretched,  and  making  them 
bondsmen.  Nay,  when  he  gave  up  my  grand- 
sou,  Gilbert,  to  the  City-guard  to-day,  I  heard 
him  mutter  to  himself,  ^  Now  they  will  hang 
him,  and  I  shall  have  my  revenge/  I  tell  ye 
that  he  hates  all  who  belong  to  our  faith,  and 
for  it  he  must  die.  Better  that  a  thousand 
knaves  should  blacken  in  the  sun,  than 
that  a  whisper  of  what  we  have  on  hand 
should  reach  the  ears  of  Northumberland.  Me 
he  dare  not  touch  ;  but  as  for  yourselves,  he 
would  lead  ye  to  the  block  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial,  and  spill  your  blood  with  no 
more  regret  than  he  would  cast  upon  the  floor 
the  dregs  of  a  wine-cup.  Remember  the  fate 
of  Somerset,  and  be  wise!'* 

"There   is  much  reason  in  her  arguments. 
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my  Lord/'  said  Cecil,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  Charity  begins  at  home,  and  pity  is  but  ano-^ 
ther  name  for  folly»  when  our  own  safety  is  at 
stake.  But  setting  aside  all  the  dangers  that 
might  befall  ourselves,  the  great  cause  which 
we  have  undertaken  requires  that  we  should 
not  stick  at  any  trifling  sacrifice.  And  it  were 
better  to  shed  the  blood  of  this  man  silently, 
than  let  the  secret  which  he  is  master  of  be 
blown  abroad,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  us 
all." 

**  Well,  then,  since  it  can  be  no  better,  let  it 
be  done/'  said  Arundel.  **  But  I  would  rather 
that  it  were  the  haughty  Duke  himself,  than 
this  unfortunate  fellow.  I  like  ttot  to  dabble  in 
such  base  blood  ;  the  scourge  and  the  stocks 
would  be  punishment  enough  for  such  a  knave. 
I  tell  thee,  Cecil,  that  if  we  hew  off  every  of- 
fending branch  without  striking  at  the  root  of 
the  tree,  we  shall  find  labour  enough.  The 
world  is  fuir  of  knaves,  but  it  is  your  greater 
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villains  that  first  make  them  so.  The  law 
that  enabled  this  host  to  take  bondsmen  at  plea- 
sure,  was  but  made  to  strengthen  our  power 
over  the  serfs.  I  raised  my  voice  against  it, 
but  th  vain.  If  we  would  win  the  good  will  of 
the  people,  we  must  not  weigh  them  down  with 
fetters,  which  we  would  sooner  shed  our  own 
blood  than  wear.  I  would  not  treat  the  com- 
mon herd  less  kindly  than  my  own  hounds. 
But  let  the  fellow  die, — what  doth  his  life  con- 
cern me  ?" 

*'  This  consideration  for  the  common  people 
speaketh  well  for  your  own  feelings,  my  Lord," 
said  Cecil,  who  would  have  flattered  the  devil 
himself,  if  he  had  but  seen  a  chance  of  promo- 
tion,— **and  cannot  fail  of  securing  you  in 
their  affections,  when  you  attain  that  eminence 
which  your  unequalled  merit  so  justly  entitles 
you  to,  and  which,  under  the  sceptre  of  Queen 
Mary,  you  are  secure  to  reach." 

"  Ye  are  all  honest  until  ye  attain  power," 
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said  Daskeoa,  with  that  fiend-like  sneer, 
which  was  so  natural  to  her.  ''I  have  seen 
many  of  your  people-loving  men  in  my  day, 
and  they  have  all  turned  out  alike  at  last.  I 
have  suffered  and  been  in  want,  and  appealed 
to  those  whom  I  had  served,  but  they  had  no 
longer  need  of  me,  so  began  to  be  sorry  and 
pitied  me,  until  I  despised  them.  But  I  shall 
yet  live  to  set  my  foot  on  many  of  their  necks. 
No  !  deceive  not  yourselves :  ye  look  upon  the 
poor  as  slaves,  and  set  up  as  rulers  over  them ; 
every  law  ye  make  is  but  to  keep  them  more  in 
subjection :  they  are  ground  down  to  better  their 
morals,  —  their  recreatkiiis  lent  off  lest  they 
should  become  vicious,  —  thdMllNrs  of  relaxa- 
tion limited  lest  they  should  grow  idle,  —  their 
dresses  regulated,  for  fear  they  should  be  too 
proud.  Kiad,  considerate  rulers,  that  ye  are ! 
their  very  food  is  weighed  out  by  law,  lest 
they  should  eat  too  plentifully  and  become 
gross.    But  the  time  will  assuredly  come,  when 
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they  will  shake  off  all  these  fetters,  when  every 
man  shall  sit  under  his  own  homestead,  and 
none  have  power  to  make  him  afraid,  —  when 
noble  deeds  shall  alone  ennoble  a  man's  name, — 
when  honesty  is  rank,  and  the  head  is  only 
bared  before  virtue.  But  these  things  I  shall 
never  live  to  see.  I  should  not  wish  to  see 
them.  My  own  Ufe  has  been  a  continuance  of 
misery  and  crime  ;  but  your  great  men  made 
me  what  I  am,  and  I  shall  die  revenged  on 
them.  In  my  early  years  my  heart  was  full  of 
kindness.  I  loved  even  the  poor  little  children. 
I  fed  the  beggar.  I  saw  no  one  want  that  I 
could  relieve.  How  then  have  I  been  rewarded? 
And  now  I  hate  every  thing  that  is  happy, — al- 
most abhor  all  that  is  human  ;  even  my  zeal  for 
religion,  is  but  a  new  shape  for  my  vengeance. 
I  would  that  my  work  was  ended  !"  And  she 
rested  her  head  on  the  handle  of  her  staff, 
muttered  a  few  deep  curses  at  her  enemies,  then 
stood  silent  as  a  statue. 
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^^  Poor  woman  !"  said  Arundel,  with  a  sigh, 
and  almost  in  a  whisper,  **  she  but  utters  the 
truth.  Few  have  suffered  so  much  as  herself. 
I  have  heard  her  history  frpm  my  son.  No 
wealth  could  make  her  happy.  I  have  sent 
her  gold  times  without  number ;  but  she  would 
never  accept  of  more  than  was  necessary  for  her 
mere  wants.  The  hand  of  God  can  alone  ad- 
minister to  her  comfort." 

^^It  grieves  me/'  said  the  hardened  Cecil, 
^*  to  disturb  her  meditations ;  but  danger  is  too 
near  the  door  to  pause  now/'  Then  added  in  a 
loud  voice,  ^*  Come,  good  mother,  take  comfort, 
all  may  yet  be  well.  Thou  hast  not  yet  made 
known  to  us,  thy  plan  for  remofing  this  knave, 
Ninion." 

"  Curse  thee  for  breaking  my  reverie  !"  ex- 
claimed Duskena,  raising  her  head.  '^My 
mind  had  wandered  back  to  the  bright  dreams 
of  other  days,  when  my  hours  passed  happily 
away,  and  my  hands  were  free   from    blood. 
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Look  on  me !"  said  she,  raising  herself  more 
erect  than  she  had  stood  for  years.  **  This  face, 
which  is  now  so  hideous  that  the  children  fly 
from  me,  and  scream,  once  drew  the  eyes  of 
men  upon  it.  They  called  me  the  flower  of 
Blackheath ;  the  nobles  of  the  land  would  rein 
up  their  steeds  to  gaze  on  me ;  proud  knights 
have  worn  the  heather-bell  in  their  plumed 
helmets  for  my  sake  :  for  then  I  loved  to  wander 
wild  among  the  heath-flowers.  I  went  sing- 
ing all  day  like  a  bird  among  the  broom.  My 
hair  was  long  and  black,  and  flew  loose.  I 
decked  it  with  heath-bells;  my  eyes  were 
bright  as  the  morning-star;  my  step  light  as 
the  fallow-deer^s.  I  had  no  care.  I  fell  a  victim 
to  a  villain,  —  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  before  he 
was  king.  I  married  to  conceal  my  shame. 
My  son  Reynold  was  the  son  of  the  royal 
monster :  his  own  father  doomed  him  to  death. 
I  sought  an  interview  after  he  was  condemned  ; 
but  the  crowned  savage  refused  to  see  me,  and 
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80  my  son  was  hung.  I  have  liis  skull  now.  I 
have  slept  with  it  in  my  arms  for  long  nights, 
and  rocked  it  when  the  wind  roared.  I  have 
washed  it  white  with  tears.  I  was  mad  a  long 
time;  but  that  was  years  ago.  I  had  a  daugh- 
ter,  and  she  was  burnt.  Her  skin  i^as  white ; 
but  the  flames  scorched  it,  until  it  became  darker 
than  my  own.  I  would  have  stabbed  the  tyrant 
that  wrought  my  ruin  ;  but  could  not.  I  have 
waylaid  him  when  he  was  alone  hunting  an 
hundred  times ;  but  I  never  could  do  the  deed. 
I  could  not  forget  how  he  was  wont  to  look 
upon  me,  when  we  met  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
park.  Oh !  the  tiger  was  beautiful  when  he 
was  young.  He  never  loved  but  me  and  poor 
Katherine,  and  she  died  of  a  broken-heart.  I 
have' outlived  them  all,  and  am  now  but  a 
scourge  upon  the  earth." 

She  again  rested  her  head  upon  the  staff,  for 
the  torrent  of  her  feelings  flowed  like  the  lava 
of  a  volcano ;  her  heart  was  like  heated  iron 
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while  she  spoke,  hot  and  hard,  yet  susceptible 
to  the  heavy  strokes,  which  nature  beat  upon  it. 
Even  Arundel  could  not  conceal  his  emotion ; 
there  was  a  compassion  on  the  countenance  of  the 
veteran  statesman,  such  as  but  rarely  was  seen 
there ;  but  the  features  of  Cecil  underwent  no 
more  change,  than  the  pavement  on  which  he 
stood.  For  no  sooner  had  the  old  woman  paused, 
than  he  said :  **  The  day  is  wearing  away 
apace,  and  if  we  neglect  this  business,  it  may 
yet  prove  serious  to  us  all." 

'*  I  am  ready,"  said  the  old  hag,  rising  up 
suddenly,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  weaken 
her  purpose  ;  **  I  need  but  speak  the  word,  and 
the  matter  is  done.  Ye  may  rest  secure,  he 
hath  called  down  my  vengeance,  and  only  one 
living  being  yet  escaped  it.  Were  either  of 
you  to  awaken  my  hatred,  secure  as  ye  may 
seem,  I  would  be  revenged  upon  you.  Let 
me  begone  ;  I  will  send  a  messenger,  as  if  from 
Northumberland,  and  summon  this  hateful  host 
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to  the  Tower.  There  is  many  a  deep  bed  in  the 
river  where  a  man  may  take  his  last  sleep  un- 
discoveredy  many  a  dark  whirlpool,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  only  the  ravenous  pike  shelters  : 
one  of  these  shall  be  his  couch  to-night  The 
bridge  is  dangerous  to  pass  under.  I  know 
those  that  live  upon  it,  who  have  sunk,  and 
saved  ere  now.  Let  me  begone,  and  send  Satan 
another  forerunner,  to  tell  him  that  my  own 
time  is  drawing  nearer.  How  bluff  Hal  will 
stare  to  see  me.     Ha !  ha  !  ha  !" 

And  she  laughed  aloud  one  of  those  horrid 
laughs,  such  as  a  maniac  sometimes  raises,  and 
which  falls  colder  upon  the  heart  of  the  hearer 
than  the  lament  raised  for  the  dead.  Halbert 
was  called  and  (through  the  aid  of  Cecil  and 
Arundel,  who  had  contrived  that  their  own 
party  should  hold  possession  of  several  impor- 
tant points  of  the  Tower),  a  boat  was  procured, 
and  the  old  woman  sent  afloat  on  her  mission 
of  death. 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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'*  And  this  is  a  human  being  like  ourselves/' 

said  Arundel,  when  she  had  gone — **  one  whose 

heart  once  overflowed  with  kindness,  who  loved, 

and  was  beloved  again^  had  all  a  fond  mother's 

feelings,  —  had  a  tear  for  the  poor,  and  a  sigh 

for  the  sorrowful.  .  And  look  at  her  now,  Cecil. 

What  feeling  can  power  create  so  strong  as 

that  by  which  she  is  actuated  ? —  what  passion 

can  ambition  kindle,  equal  to  that  which  she 

possesses?     Crushed  and  trampled  upon,  her 

affections  all  poisoned,  —  her  love  turned   to 

hatred,  —  her  blood  to  the  bitterest  gall, —  I 

marvel  not  that  she  has  so  changed.     That 

spirit  which  has  borne  her  up  against  so  many 

adversities,  what  might  it  not  have  been,  had 

it  been  kindly  fostered  ?     But  I  will  think  no 

more  of  her ;  we  but  study  the  human  heart,  to 

become  convinced  how  little  we  know.    We 

may  fathom  its  weaknesses ;  but  the  deep  beds 

of  human  feeling  like  the  springs  of  the  ocean, 

are  yet  undiscovered." 
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*  Not  so/*  replied  the  deep-sighted  Cecil ; 
*^  the  human  face  is  like  the  open  pages  of  a 
book,  and  in  it  we  may  read  all  that  was  con- 
cealed, while  the  covers  were  closed.  Show 
me  your  man,  and  I  will  read  you  his  heart. 
Your  deep  calm  brow  may  puzzle  for  a  time ; 
but  once  get  under  it,  and  you  will  soon  see 
all  that  is  hidden  there.  I  read  Somerset,  and 
found  him  vain,  weak,  and  ambitious.  Nor- 
thumberland superstitious  and  headstrong,  he 
6ght8  like  a  man  in  a  deep  passion,  a  cool 
opponent  will  pierce  him  through  —  " 

"And  Arundel,"  said  the  Earl,  "what  is 
he?" 

"  Nay,  my  Lord/*  said  Cecil,  with  a  smile 
such  as  only  a  true  courtier  can  assume,  "  your 
face  wears  no  disguise,  you  are,  indeed,  what 
you  seem.*' 

The  Earl  smiled,  and  swallowed  the  compli- 
ment, thereby  proving  the  doctrine  of  an  old 
writer  to  be  true,  who  says:  ''A  vain  man  could 
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spend  a  long  night  in  comfort  with  the  devil,  if 
he  only  fed  him  well  all  the  time  upon  flattery." 
But  our  story  again  carries  us  to  the  hostel  in 
the  ward  of  Ludgate. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


O  Lord !  methought  what  pain  it  wafl  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes, 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 
A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnawed  upon. 

King  Richard  III. 

The  setting  sun  was  throwing  a  deep  crimson 
upon  the  steep  roofs,  and  gable  ends  of  the 
houses,  when  Ninion  still  waited  impatiently 
for  the  messenger,  who  was  to  conduct  him  to 
Northumberland ;  and  as  the  shadows  began  to 
deepen  in  the  old  parlour,  and  the  night  draw 
nearer,  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  the  Duke 
until  the  morrow.  The  host  had  of  course, 
heard  of  the  liberation  of  Gilbert  from  the 
pillory,  and  coupling  this,  with  what  he  had 
before  picked  up,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
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Duke  would  see  at  once  how  matters  stood,  and 
reward  him  amply  for  the  news  he  brought 
But  Ninion,  though  a  landlord,  was  reckoning 
without  his  host,  for  he  never  dreamed  that  a 
plot  far  deeper  than  his  own  was  laid  to  entrap 
him.  Sometimes  he  paced  the  low  parlour  with 
slow  and  deliberate  steps,  casting  a  glance  now 
and  then  at  his  busy  dame,  who,  with  a  frown 
upon  her  brow,  and  a  look  of  bitter  hatred, 
every  time  her  eye  encountered  her  husband, 
still  continued  to  attend  on  her  customers. 
Anon,  Ninion  planted  himself  in  the  doorway, 
and  watched  the  crowd  as  they  branched  off 
in  every  direction,  some  of  them  drunk,  and 
giving  full  vent  to  those  opinions  which  during 
the  day  they  had  kept  to  themselves.  A  few 
there  were,  who  recognized  the  portly  keeper  of 
the  St.  John's  Head,  and  who  had  heard  some 
vague  rumour  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  capture 
of  Gilbert;  from  these  he  was  greeted  with 
groans  and  hisses,  and  although  the  presence 
of  his  wife  seemed  to  make  the  inside  of  the 
house  too  hot  for  him,  he  was  again  compelled 
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to  confine  his  impatience  to  the  limits  of  the 
parlour. 

He  was,  however,  at  length,  aroused  from 
his  reverie,  by  the  entrance  of  the  waterman, 
whom  we  have  already  brought  before  our 
readers.  The  man  beckoned  him  aside,  and 
whispered  him  to  follow  without  delay,  as  he 
had  orders  to  convey  him  by  water  to  the 
Tower,  where  Northumberland  already  expected 
him.  Ninion  glanced  at  the  man  a  moment 
suspiciously,  for  he  anticipated  that  he  should 
be  carried  thither  in  state,  or  at  least,  that  the 
Duke  would  send  some  of  his  chosen  followers 
as  an  escort;  then  he  thought  that  as  the 
errand  required  secrecy,  his  Grace  might  have 
chosen  such  a  humble  means  of  conveyance  to 
avoid  suspicion.  ''  It  will  soon  be  dark,"  said 
Ninion,  following  his  guide  down  a  narrow 
street  which  led  to  the  river. 

"The  darker  'the  better,  for  our  purpose," 
answered  the  man,  hurrying  along  at  a  pace 
which  but  ill  suited  his  portly  companion.  The 
wherry  was  in  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
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dilapidated  stairs,  then  but  seldom  used,  and 
the  sailor  warned  him  to  look  to  his  footing,  as 
many  of  the  steps  were  broken.  The  very 
neighbourhood  had  a  solemn  and  ominous  look  ; 
the  houses  which  stretched  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  were  a  complete  pile  of  ruins ;  and  only 
the  heads  of  one  or  two  women  were  seen  thrust 
through  the  broken  casements,  looking  out  on 
the  dark  and  narrow  streets,  or  feasting  their 
imagination  on  the  light  breeze,  which  just  rip- 
pled the  face  of  the  water. 

"  Have  a  care,  old  hogshead,"  shouted  one  of 
the  women,  "  that  is  but  a  frail  craft,  to  carry 
such  a  ton  of  iniquity  as  you.  If  you  are  guilty 
of  any  more  sins  than  a  sucking  child,  she'll 
sink  with  you." 

"  Keep  your  head  in,  you  blethering  thief," 
answered  the  waterman ;  "  your  very  head -gear 
makes  the  night-air  stink  more  than  a  tallow- 
chandler's  boiling-house  in  the  dog-days ;  was 
your  whole  body  out,  the  neighbourhood  would 
be  poisoned." 

"  Keep  out  of  his  boat,  old  barrel-belly," 
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shouted  the  woman,  as  Ninion  was  seating  him- 
self in  the  stem : ''  I  know  the  rascal ;  he's  one 
of  those  who,  when  he  gets  a  fere  far  enough 
down  the  river,  robs  them  and  throws  them 
overboard.  He*s  paid  by  the  Billingsgate  com- 
pany for  feeding  the  fishes,  and  has  a  good 
round  sum  for  every  man  he  drowns.*^ 

'*  I  pay  no  regard  to  what  that  woman  says,'* 
said  Ninion,  making  an  effort  to  rise, ''  but  as 
the  night  is  already  becoming  dark,  and  the 
current  of  the  river  is  strong,  and  to  shoot  the 
bridge  at  this  hour  will  be  a  task  of  danger, 
I  will  defer  my  business  till  the  morrow." 

''Sit  still,"  said  the  waterman,  who  had 
already  pushed  the  boat  off;  '*  if  you  stir  we 
shall  be  swamped.  I  wish  the  devil  had  them 
that  sent  me  for  you  at  this  hour." 

''  Is  it  then  dangerous  ?"  said  the  host, 
clapping  his  broad  hands  on  either  side  of  the 
boat ;  ''  if  so,  put  to  shore  again,  I  will  make 
up  double  the  loss  of  the  fare." 

*'  It  would  be  safer  if  we  had  more  light,"  re- 
plied the  man,  abruptly, ''  but,  sink  or  swim,  I 
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must  obey  my  orders.  What  kind  of  a  deviPs 
errand  must  you  have  come  on,  that  I  should 
be  sent  for  you  so  late,  when  not  a  fly  is  seen 
skimming  on  the  river,  and  the  houses  on  each 
side  look  as  black  as  hell?" 

''  My  business  concemeth  the  Government,*' 
answered  Ninion,  the  teeth  already  chattering 
in  his  head ;  **  but  this  is  a  frail  bark  to  carry 
a  man  of  my  weight  in.  Hark  thee,  friend,  I 
will  give  thee  two  golden  pieces  to  set  me 
ashore,  on  either  side  the  river :  I  dare  not  ven- 
ture beneath  the  dark  arches  of  the  bridge,  in  so 
slim  a  craft,  and  with  such  a  headlong  current." 

"  Sit  still,*'  said  the  waterman,  in  a  hoarse 
determined  voice:  "if  you  move  an  inch  on 
either  side,  over  we  go.  And  to  tell  you  a  truth, 
friend,  if  your  business  is  connected  with  matters 
of  the  state,  I  have  no  wish  to  go  to  the  devil  in 
your  company ;  some  hanging  affair  in  hand,  I 
dare  be  sworn ;  and  you  are  in  haste  to  handle 
the  blood-money.  But  all  trades  must  live,  they 
say,  and  for  my  part  I've  generally  found  rogues 
more  ready  to  pay  a  high  fare  than  honest  men.'' 
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"  We  are  none  of  us  over  honest/'  said  Nini- 
on,  his  alarm  increasing,  for  beside  themselves 
not  a  soul  was  seen  afloat  on  the  river.  ''  As 
to  the  tidings  I  was  about  to  communicate  to  his 
grace  of  Northumberland,  I  have  changed  my 
mind,  and  will  not  now  go.  So  land  me  before 
we  near  the  bridge,  and  I  will  double  the  gold 
I  promised  thee." 

**  Ah,  ah,  ah !  thou  art  afraid,"  said  the  boat- 
man, with  a  forced  and  savage  laugh,  which 
made  the  blood  of  Ninion  Saunders  run  cold. 
''  Come,  man,  cheer  up;  a  right  conscience  and 
a  good  heart  will  carry  thee  through,  and 
thou  need'st  not  then  care  for  meeting  the 
evil  one.  We  may  or  we  may  not  clear  the 
bridge  in  safety,  but  take  up  thy  beads,  man; 
thou  wilt  be  none  the  worse  for  numbering 
them." 

**  I  am  not  of  that  faith,"  said  Ninion,  hesi- 
tating for  a  moment,  whether  or  not  he  should 
have  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  oars ; 
but  the  brown  bare  sinewy  arms  of  the  water- 
man, as  they  were  seen  in  the  deepening  twi- 
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light,  told  him  too  well  how  such  a  struggle 
must  terminate. 

''  Not  of  that  faith  !*'  echoed  the  boatman, 
**  then  I  am  sorry  for  thee.  Come,  I  have  a 
string  and  a  crucifix,  which  was  blessed  by  the 
hand  of  Gardiner  himself,  if  thou  hast  any  belief 
in  their  sanctity,  they  are  thine.  Better  pre- 
pare thyself  for  the  worst." 

^'  Put  me  ashore,"  said  Ninion,  his  utterance 
almost  choked  by  fear ;  "  put  me  ashore,  and 
I  will  do  whatever  thou  wishest  me.  I  have  a 
fear  that  something  will  happen.  I  have  been 
a  great  sinner,  and  do  repent  me  of  the  errand 
on  which  I  have  come." 

"  I  dare  not,"  replied  the  waterman ; — "  I 
received  my  orders  from  one  who  has  more 
power  than  thou,  and  I  must  obey  them.  But 
we  are  nearing  the  bridge,  and  the  arches  look 
as  dark  as  the  gates  of  Death.  If  thou  hast 
ever  a  prayer  at  hand,  I  would  have  thee  repeat 
it.  Be  quick !  and  I  will  leave  the  boat  for  a 
few  moments  to  float  at  her  own  pace." 

'^  Save  me !"  exclaimed  Ninion,  clasping  his 
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bands  together,  '^  and  I  will  enrich  thee.  I 
have  a  strong  oaken  chest  in  my  own  chamber 
at  home,  filled  with  broad  Harrys,  every  one  of 
which  shall  be  thine  if  thou  wilt  but  put  me 
,  safely  ashore/' 

"  I  cannot  if  I  would  now,"  answered  the 
waterman :  *^  we  are  already  descending  the 
steep  current  that  tears  through  the  bridge. — 
Hark !  what  a  roaring  the  water  makes  !"  He 
raised  his  voice  as  if  calling  to  some  one  a-head, 
and  instantly  a  light  was  seen  from  one  of  the 
houses  on  the  bridge.  Feeble  as  the  gUmmer- 
ing  of  the  lamp  was,  it  revealed  the  boiling 
eddies  which  foamed  around  the  abutments  of 
the  bridge;  and  just  gave  light  enough  for 
Ninion  to  see  that  the  boat  was  tearing  along 
at  a  headlong  rate,  and  was  bearing  full  upon 
the  central  supporter  of  the  bridge ;  and  before 
he  had  time  to  raise  himself  erect,  she  struck 
with  a  tremendous  force  against  the  starling 
and  sunk.  The  waterman  had  watched  for  the 
awful  moment  with  a  steady  eye  and  firm 
nerves,  and  keeping  his  glance  fixed  on  a  rope 
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which  had  been  purposely  lowered,  and  to 
which  several  pieces  of  white  rag  were  tied,  that 
he  might  be  better  enabled  to  see  it,  he  made  a 
sudden  spring,  grasped  it  iairly  in  his  hand,  and 
was  drawn  up  in  safety.  Not  so  with  Ninion ; — 
he  rose  from  his  seat  just  at  the  moment  the  boat 
struck,  and  by  the  shock  was  thrown  headlong 
into  the  current,  and  instantly  vanished  under 
the  dark  archway,  even  before  he  had  time  to 
call  upon  Heaven  for  mercy.  The  crash  had, 
however,  been  heard,  and  boats  were  instantly 
on  the  look  out  above  the  bridge;  but  their  assist- 
ance came  too  late — the  deed  was  done  !  The 
boatman  was  hauled  up,  and  drawn  in  at  a 
window  by  the  assistance  of  two  men;  and  when 
he  entered  the  house,  he  saw  Duskena  seated 
by  the  fire. 

"  Hast  thou  already  got  rid  of  him  ?"  said 
the  old  hag,  looking  out  from  beneath  her 
bushy  eye-brows,  without  raising  her  head. 

"  He  will  never  trouble  you  more,  unless  the 
dead  come  again,"  replied  the  boatman ;  ^*  nor 
could  I  have  saved  him  if  I  would  in  so  frail 
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a  craft,  for  she  must  have  perished  in  shoot- 
ing the  bridge  with  such  a  fall,  and  I  also  have 
gone  perforce  to  the  lower  deck  with  him/' 

''  It  is  better  that  thou  art  saved/'  answered 
the  hag,  ''  and  for  what  is  done,  thou  must 
blame  the  river.  Had  the  fool  but  minded  his 
own  affairs,  he  had  done  well.  But  he  has  paid 
the  penalty,  and  there  is  an  end.  The  keenest 
revenge  loseth  its  appetite  after  death.  I  will 
think  no  more  of  him  /'  and  she  sat  motionless 
with  her  fearful  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  door  without^  and  when  it  was 
opened,  a  man  entered,  and  brought  tidings  of 
the  re-capture  of  Gilbert  by  Northumberland's 
followers. 

''  Ah !  is  it  even  so  V*  exclaimed  Duskena, 
springing  up  instantly ; — *'  and  carried  to  the 
Tower,  sayest  thou  ?  But  what  matter !  he 
hath  friends  enow  there,  and  will  soon  escape ; 
and  he  knoweth  the  hiding-place.  But  Lord 
Wardour  is  there  also,"  continued  the  old 
woman,  '^  and  the  Duke  hateth  him  with  a  bit- 
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ter  hatred,  and  wanteth  but  a  fair  opportunity 
to  take  away  his  life.  Well,  well!  my  old 
limbs  will  carry  me  no  farther  to-night — I  must 
see  what  the  morrow  produces.  I  know  not 
what  I  could  do  for  them  at  this  hour.'' 

"  But  bethink  you,  good  mother/'  said  the 
man,  ''  of  the  facilities  such  a  place  offers  for 
any  meditated  deed,  —  the  deep  dungeons,  and 
impregnable  walls.  And  perchance  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  is  unacquainted  with  his  arrival:  at 
least  let  him  be  warned." 

"  He  could  not  enter  so  secretly  but  that 
some  of  our  friends  would  see  him/'  replied 
Duskena.  "  And  he  standeth  high  in  favour 
with  the  daughter  of  old  Suffolk,  whom  they 
have  raised  to  the  throne,  and  I  have  no  fear  of 
his  safety.  Besides,  I  know  not  but  that  he  is 
better  there  than  wandering  at  large;  for  he 
hath  a  foolish  love  for  the  Lady  Jane,  and 
would  overthrow  all  our  deeply-laid  plots  to 
serve  her.  Had  he  not  babbled  our  secrets,  I 
had  not  been  here  to-night,  nor  the  waters  have 
been  polluted  with  such  carrion.    Begone  1  and 
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wait  at  the  gates  of  the  Tower;  whisper  my 
name  to  the  warden,  and  no  one  will  molest 
thee :  should  they  escape,  conduct  them  hither. 
If  thou  hearest  aught  of  their  being  in  danger, 
hasten  back  to  tell  me.  I  know  that  which 
will  make  the  Duke  quail  more  than  any  mur- 
der can  refresh  him.  Begone,  and  fear  nothing ! 
I  will  await  thy  return." 

The  messenger  departed,  accompanied  by 
the  boatman,  who  had  received  his  reward  for 
the  death  of  Ninion,  and  went  to  spend  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth  at  the  nearest  tavern. 

When  they  had  gone,  the  men  who  were  left 
behind,  and  who  were  in  the  employ  of  Mary's 
party,  proceeded  with  their  work,  which  was 
the  filling  up  of  innumerable  circulars,  signed 
by  such  of  the  Council  as  were  opposed  to 
Northumberland.  And  during  the  night,  more 
than  one  horseman  drew  up  before  the  door  on 
the  bridge,  and  then  galloped  off  in  the  direction 
which  had  been  previously  arranged,  to  deliver 
their  credentials  to  the  different  parties  who 
were  to  muster  under  the  banner  of  the  Princess 
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Mary.  The  letters  which  were  sent  off  during 
the  night  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  Cecil,  for 
he  had  long  ago  sold  himself  to  Arundel,  and 
was  working  the  overthrow  of  Northumberland 
as  he  had  before  aided  in  the  downfall  of 
Somerset. 

Duskena  sat  with  her  eyes  closed  beside  the 
fire,  sometimes  muttering  to  herself,  and  holding 
communion  with  her  own  dark  thoughts;  while 
the  roaring  of  the  waters,  heard  beneath  the 
house,  dashed  on  with  a  deep  and  sullen  sound, 
and  seemed  meet  music  to  her  gloomy  reveries. 

But  we  must  leave  her  for  a  time,  and  return 
to  the  Tower,  where  many  things  were  now 
passing,  the  recording  of  which  is  essential  for 
the  working  out  of  our  story. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  No— to  the  dungeon  with  hun ! — what  I  shall  we 
Calmly  sit  down  and  see  ourseWes  defied, 
Be  pointed  at,  and  mocked,  while  all  our  fonnB 
Are  by  a  bearish  rabble  turned  to  jest  ? 
No!  by  the  holy  rood!  were  he  the  proudest  lord 
That  e'er  wore  belt  or  spur,  we  would  not  bate 
His  punishment  a  jot." 

The  Dauntless  Duke.^ 

When  Lord  Wardour  entered  the  Tower,  it  was 
his  intention  to  seek  out  the  Queen,  and  be  the 
first  to  communicate  what  he  had  done,  in 
liberating  the  unfortunate  drawer  from  the 
pillory;  but  he  was  informed  by  an  attendant 
that  her  Majesty  had  retired  to  her  chamber 
for  the  night.  He  waited  for  a  few  moments  in 
an  ante-room  which  was  empty,  and  despatched 
one  of  his  own  followers  in  quest  of  writing 
materials,  thinking  to  leave  a  note  with  the 
Sovereign  Lady,  explaining  that  all  was  merely 
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a  drunken  frolic  of  Gilbert's;  trusting  to  her 
clemency  for  his  pardon,  and  believing  that 
what  he  himself  had  done  in  the  affitir  was  such 
as  she  would  approve  of.     He  had,  in  fact, 

arranged  the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  and  was 
only  waiting  the  return  of  his  attendant,  when 
Northumberland,  with  four  of  his  followers, 
bearing  partizans,  entered  the  room. 

Lord  Wardour  saw  at  a  glance,  by  the  angry 
countenance  of  the  Duke,  that  he  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  matter. 

"  Close  the  door !"  exclaimed  Northumber- 
land as  he  entered  the  apartment, — "  and  let  a 
guard  be  stationed  without. — How  is  this,  sir  ?" 
continued  he,  addressing  Lord  Wardour,  while 
his  dark  brows  met  together  with  an  awful 
frown.  "  Is  it  true  that  you  had  the  boldness 
to  release  that  traitorous  knave  from  the  pillory, 
who,  during  the  solemnity  of  our  proclamation, 
raised  his  voice  for  the  Princess  Mary?" 

"  Most  true  it  is,"  answered  the  young  no- 
bleman, his  fine  countenance  reddening  with 
anger.     **  He  is  one  of  those  reckless  varlets. 
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who,  when  excited  by  the  wine-cup,  say  any- 
tliing  that  comes  uppermost,  without  meaning 
harm.  I  can  see  nothing  either  so  bold  or  so 
traitorous  in  the  affair/' 

Northumberland  pulled  his  bushy  beard — an 
old  habit  of  his  when  deeply  enraged — and 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  which  made  the  attendants 
tremble,  "  By  the  rood  of  Christ !  you  speak 
as  if  ready  to  do  such  another  act  if  it  offered 
itself,  in  place  of  shewing  penitence  for  what  you 
have  done.  Seize  the  traitor,  and  bear  him  to 
the  donjon !  we  will  see  if  bolts  and  shackles 
will  bring  him  to  obedience." 

"  Keep  back,  slaves !"  said  the  undaunted 
nobleman,  and,  unsheathing  his  sword  in  an 
instant,  he  severed  the  head  of  one  of  the 
halberts  at  a  blow,  then  drew  a  loaded  pistol 
from  his  belt,  while  he  exclaimed,  **  I  will  shoot 
dead  the  first  that  dares  again  to  raise  his 
weapon !"  and,  turning  to  the  Duke,  he  added, 
"  I  will  be  adjudged  by  the  Queen,  or  the 
nobles,  for  this  offence.  Think  not,  proud 
Duke,  that  thy  word  only  is  to  consign  a  free- 
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bora  noble  to  the  gyves  and  the  donjon,  because 
thou  chancest  to  stumble  upon  him  when  he  is 
alone,  and  without  his  followers.  Why  should 
that  which  I  have  done  concern  thee  more  than 
any  other  peer  of  the  realm  ?  Or  when  did  I 
ever  swear  myself  liege-man  to  thee  ?  On  my 
soul,  I  will  sell  my  liberty  dearly ;  for  I  well 
know  the  doom  of  all  who  fall  into  thy  power/' 
He  ceased,  and  placing  his  sword  under  his 
arm,  drew  the  remaining  pistol  from  his  belt. 

**  Put  up  thy  weapons/'  said  Northumber* 
land,  with  a  look  of  scorn ;  ''  I  am  too  old  a 
soldier,  to  be  daunted  by  either  the  flashing  of 
a  pistol,  or  the  sight  of  a  sword  :  I  need  but 
stamp  my  foot  to  fill  the  room  with  armed  men, 
who  would  soon  put  thy  valour  to  the  test  As 
to  the  right  I  have  to  consign  thee  to  the  donjon 
for  the  ofience  which  thou  seemest  to  exult  in, 
no  one  saving  thyself  has  ever  dared  to  question 
it.  I  will,  however,  wait  the  opinion  of  the 
council  until  the  morrow,  and  see  if  there  is  one 
rash  enough  to  take  thy  part.  Wert  thou  my 
own  son,  and  showed  so  little  remorse  for  so 
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daring  a  breach  of  the  law,  I  would  not  spare 
thee."  He  cast  his  searching  eye  around  the 
apartment,  to  see  that  it  was  safe,  then  charged 
the  guards,  on  the  peril  of  their  heads,  to  keep 
a  secure  watch  without,  and  added,  "  Here 
you  must  remain  a  prisoner  until  to-morrow," 
and  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  Gilbert  Pots 
was  led  into  the  room  between  two  soldiers. 

A  few  words  served  to  explain  who  the  new 
culprit  was,  for  Northumberland  had  given 
orders  for  his  recapture,  and  as  other  matters 
of  importance  called  for  the  attention  of  the 
Duke,  he  commanded  Gilbert  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  room  with  Lord  Wardour,  adding 
with  a  sneer,  **  As  he  has  run  himself  into  so 
much  danger  for  this  seditious  drawer,  he  can- 
not surely  object  to  his  company  for  the  night." 
Indeed  the  Duke  thought  that  he  should  be 
humbling  the  pride  of  the  young  nobleman,  by 
leaving  him  so  mean  a  companion  for  a  prisoner, 
for  he  was  ignorant  that  either  of  them  were 
acquainted  with  Duskena,  and  never  dreamed 
that  Gilbert  could  make  himself  as  happy  in  a 
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prison,  as  a  palace,  both    of  which  purposes 
the  Tower  was  now  indeed  converted  into." 

There  was  a  strong  contrast  in  the  conduct 
of  the  two  prisoners  when  left  together.  Gilbert 
looked  up  with  a  waggish  leer  to  the  counte- 
nance of  Lord  Wardour,  as  if  in  expectation  of 
some  sort  of  recognition ;  but  the  young  noble- 
man was  too  irritated  to  take  any  notice  of  his 
companion  for  the  present,  and  paced  the  apart- 
ment like  an  enraged  lion,  whose  den  seems 
too  small  for  the  compass  of  his  wrath.  But 
the  humble  drawer  had  been  banged  about  too 
much  in  the  world  to  feel  annoyed ;  so  seating 
himself  on  a  bench,  he  began  to  drum  upon  the 
oaken  table  with  his  fingers,  and  hum  over  his 
favourite  air  of  the  ''Lady  Isabell."  As  he 
proceeded,  the  hurried  step  of  Lord  Wardour 
gradually  became  more  slow,  his  frowning  brow 
began  to  relax,  and  as  his  rage  cooled,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  seat  and  confronted  Gilbert. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  the  drawer,  still  drum- 
ming on  the  table  and  nodding  his  head  to  the 
tune  he  was  beating.     ''  I  hope  they  will  not 
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forget  to  bring  our  suppers ;  the  air  I  have  been 
breathing  from  the  height  of  yonder  pillory, 
hath  somewhat  sharpened  mine  appetite." 

"  I  wish  it  had  silenced  thy  tongue,"  replied 
Wardour ;  "  had  it  not  been  for  thy  confounded 
folly,  I  should  not  have  been  here  now,  a 
prisoner.  Why  couldst  thou  not  hold  thy 
peace  during  the  proclamation,  and  look  on 
quietly,  without  running  thy  neck  into  dan- 
ger?" 

*"  I  would  I  had,"  answered  (xilbert,  *'  since 
my  folly  hath  also  dmwn  yourself  into  the  same 
snare ;  as  for  my  own  part,  I  am  as  well  here 
as  at  any  other  place.  But  to  tell  thee  the 
truth,  the  chinking  of  the  Princess  Mary's  gold- 
pieces  rung  in  my  ear,  and  together  with  the 
fumes  of  the  sack,  caused  me  to  shout  whether 
I  would  or  not." 

"  Well !  no  matter,"  said  the  young  Lord. 
"  But  when  I  once  am  free,  I  will  raise  a  lance 
against  this  proud  Duke :  he  hath  lorded  it  over 
us  too  long.     But  hark  !  some  one  is  approach- 
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The  massy  bolts  were  withdrawn^  and  two 
of  Northumberland's  attendants  entered,  and 
began  to  make  preparations  for  supper. 

"  Come  hither,  good  fellow,"  said  Lord  War- 
dour  to  one  of  the  menials ;  the  man  drew  near. 
^'  Couldst  thou  not  contrive  to  apprise  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  that  I  am  close  prisoner  within  the 
Tower?" 

"  It  is  his  Grace's  orders,  my  Lord,"  replied 
the  man,  "  that  we  hold  no  communication  with 
any  one.  And  we  are  forbid,  on  pain  of  death, 
even  to  mention  your  name,  should  any  one  en- 
quire whom  we  keep  guard  over.  The  Queen 
passed  along  the  gallery  but  now,  and  paused 
to  ask  the  sentinels  whom  they  had  in  keeping, 
but  the  men  evaded  her  question."  The  latter 
communication  the  attendant  made  while  his 
companion  had  left  the  room. 

"  But  I  passed  one  of  my  father's  followers 
as  I  entered  the  Tower,"  said  the  young  noble- 
man, "  and  he  must  assuredly  have  seen  me, 
and  communicated  with  the  Earl." 

*'  He  did,  my  Lord,"   answered   the  man  ; 
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*'  but  it  was  rumoured  that  you  again  went  out 
by  the  private  postern." 

'^  I  thank  thee  for  thy  tidings,  friend/'  said 
Wardour,  giving  him  two  rose-nobles.  "  If 
thou  canst,  without  endangenng  thine  own 
safety,  communicate  to  any  of  my  friends,  that 
I  am  here,  thou  shalt  be  further  rewarded.*' 

"  I  will  do  my  best,'*^n8wered  the  man;  then 
added  in  a  low  voice,  ''  I  liked  not  th6  look 
of  the  Duke,  when  he  parted  from  thee ;  I  saw 
him  whisper  with  Black-bearded  Harry  the 
Halbert-bearer ;  be  on  thy  guard  ;  thy  father 
hath  befriended  me  in  his  day."  The  man  re- 
tired, and  kept  his  promise. 

Supper  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  Gilbert 
did  ample  justice  to  it.  Wardour  ate  but  little, 
for  he  began  to  foresee,  that  his  situation  had 
become  dangerous ;  not  that  he  had  any  fear  of 
his  life,  but  thinking  that  Northumberland  had 
some  suspicion  of  his  father's  real  intentions, 
he  himself  might  be  kept  in  some  one  of 
the  numerous  donjons  in  the  Tower,  as  an  host- 
age.     He  well   knew  that  the   Duke  was  a 
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daring  man,  and  would  stick  at  nothing,  to  at* 
tain  his  object.  He  was  also  well  aware  that 
he  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  North- 
umberland long  beforCj  by  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  had  heard  that,  since 
her  marriage,  the  brow  of  Dudley  had  been 
seen  to  darken  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 
These  thoughts  would  never  perchance  have 
crossed  his  mind,  had  he  not  found  himself  so 
unexpectedly  in  the  Duke's  power. 

The  cloth  was  at  length  removed,  and  they 
were  again  left  to  themselves,  when  Gilbert, 
who  had  made  as  deep  an  inroad  into  the  wine 
as  the  food,  began  to  give  his  tongue  the 
reins. 

"  You  seem  not  overmuch  in  love  with  vour 
lodging,"  said  the  drawer,  gazing  on  the  fine 
but  solemn  countenance  of  Wardour.  "  Now 
methinks  if  you  were  inclined  to  take  up  your 
abode  in  any  other  part,  yonder  window  looks 
as  if  it  would  oifer  but  little  resistance :  true, 
there  is  the  moat,  but  that  is  a  slight  obstacle 
to  such  a  swimmer  as  yourself." 
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The  young  nobleman  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
loop-hole,  which  was  secured  with  thin  iron 
bars,  gazed  a  moment  on  the  blue  sky  which 
was  seen  through  it,  then  shook  his  head  and 
remained  silent. 

"  Nay,  despair  not!"  continued  the  drawer: 
''  I  have  been  over  the  Tower  before  now,  and 
seen  stronger  stanchions  than  those,  which  have 
been  forced.  This  is  so  slightly  guarded  a  cell, 
that  a  child  might  almost  force  its  way  through 
it.  I  knew  a  prigger  of  prancers  who  would 
have  worked  his  way  through  the  wall,  letting 
alone  the  window." 

*'  A  prigger  of  prancers  !*'  said  Lord  Wardour. 
"What  is  that?'' 

"  One  who  steals  horses/'  answered  Gilbert. 
"  But  I  forgot  you  have  never  been  among  the 
Clapperdudgeons,  and  seen  how  they  trick  the 
Queere-cuffins,  after  having  filched  a  lag  of 
duds,  or  sacked  a  score  of  margery-praters." 

Lord  Wardour  pleaded  his  ignorance  of  the 
cant-terms  (for  such  they  were)  which  were  in 
use  at  that  time  among  thieves  and  beggars. 
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with  whom  Gilbert  had  too  often  mingled ;  and 
he  only  said,  "  Yours  has  been  a  wild  life." 

"  Ay,  marry  has  it/'  answered  the  drawer, 
glad  to  talk,  no  matter  upon  what  subject.  "  I 
have  played  the  Abram-man,  or  mad  beggar ; 
tied  up  my  arm,  and  sworn  I  lost  it  in  the  wars; 
rolled  up  the  whites  of  my  eyes  for  three  hours 
together,  and  passed  for  sand-blind;  been 
bear-ward,  and  led  a  dancing-ape ;  played  the 
pipe  and  tabor  at  a  morris;  conjured  and  raised 
the  devil ;  roasted  sausages  at  Bartlemy  fair ; 
and  been  tied  in  a  skin  all  day  to  enact  the  part 
of  the  learned  pig ;  played  the  character  of 
Joseph  the  Carpenter  in  a  mask,  and  was  fined 
a  groat  for  getting  drunk,  and  not  following  the 
flight  into  Egypt.  I  have  dined  with  Duke 
Humphrey  in  Paul's  Walk,  and  gonfe  to  seek 
an  appetite  under  the  trees  in  Moorfields,  like 
many  another  well-dressed  beggar;  then  prayed 
among  the  sinners  of  St.  Antlin's;  nor  should  I 
care  the  toss-up  of  a  grey  groat  to  dance  again 
in  my  beggar's  rags." 

So  Gilbert  ran  over  his  "  strange  eventful 
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history,"  until  Lord  Wardour  grew  weary  of 
listening  to  him,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
grated  window  to  look  out  upon  the  night. 

The  sky  was  blue  and  beautiful;  the  stars 
looked  down  from  the  azure  vault  with  their 
golden  eyes  upon  the  earth,  and  the  round 
moon  rode  serenely  over  the  face  of  heaven, 
scattering  her  silver  light  on  the  roofs  of  the 
distant  houses,  and  trailing  her  splendour  along 
the  rippling  waters  of  the  moat,  which  flowed 
under  the  casement  with  a  low  melancholy 
murmur,  as  it  emptied  itself  into  the  Thames. 
While  he  stood  thus  contemplating  the  face  of 
heaven,  his  mind  wandered  to  the  young  Queen, 
and  he  thought  that  she  might  perchance  be 
gazing  on  the  same  scene,  and  even,  amid  other 
things,  turning  a  passing  thought  on  himself, 
unconscious  that  he  was  a  prisoner  within  those 
walls. 

But  we  must  leave  him  to  his  meditations, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  another  apartment  in 
the  Tower,  where  Northumberland  was  in  con- 
sultation with  a  stranger. 
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The  man,  whose  business  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  Duke  at  so  late  an  hour,  was 
one  of  the  guard  who  had  aided  in  the  capture 
of  Gilbert,  and  to  whom  Ninion  Saunders  had 
communicated  the  business  he  was  about  to  go 
upon  to  the  Tower.  And  as  the  host  had  not 
returned  home,  and  no  tidings  had  been  heard 
of  him  since  his  departure  with  the  boatman, 
the  whole  hostel  of  Ludgate  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  man  had  made  enquiries 
at  the  Tower,  and  found  that  no  boat  had 
arrived  there.  Northumberland  had  also  dis- 
patched messengers  in  every  direction,  both  by 
land  and  water ;  but  no  one  had  seen  a  wherry 
shoot  the  bridge  at  dark  hour,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  several  old  bargemen  that,  if  such  an 
attempt  had  been  made,  the  boat  had  perished. 

Although  the  hour  was  late,  Cecil  had  been 
summoned  into  the  apartment,  and  the  very 
soldier  who  had  promised  to  aid  Lord  Ward  our, 
was  stationed  as  a  guard  at  the  door. 

''  Made  he  no  mention  of  the  business  he 
was  coming  upon?"  said  Northumberland, 
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*'  None,  an'  it  please  your  Grace,"  answered 
the  man,  *'  saving  that  it  touched  upon  some 
plot,  which  was  in  existence,  for  the  seating  of 
the  Princess  Mary  upon  the  throne,  and  that  he 
had  overheard  the  names  of  the  conspirators." 

Cecil  looked  pale  as  death. 

"  And  call  you  this,  nothing  ?"  continued  the 
Duke:  "marry,  I  would  have  given  him  my 
gauntlet  full  of  gold  pieces  for  such  tidings. 
Answer  me  plainly,  sirrah,  for  I  hate  your 
round-about  replies ;  did  he  not  let  slip  the 
names  of  some  of  these  traitors?"  The  secre- 
tary held  his  breath  in  suspense. 

"  Not  one,  your  Grace,"  answered  the  man : 
"  from  what  I  could  gather,  it  was  but  a  conver- 
sation which  he  picked  up,  that  transpired  be* 
tween  his  drawer  and  Lord  Wardour." 

Cecil  breathed  again. 

"  Then  we  have  nothing  to  fear,"  said  Nor- 
thumberland, ''for  they  are  already  in  my 
power,  and  we  have  the  means  at  hand  to  make 
them  confess  all.     What  sayest  thou,  Cecil,  h 

F  6 
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not  the  rack  worth  an  hundred  of  our  paid 
spies  V 

"  It  is,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Secretary,  with 
such  a  smile,  as  a  man  puts  on,  when  he  is 
writhing  undei^  the  tooth^ache.  ''  But  pardon 
me,  your  Grace,  and  remember  that  he  is  the 
son  of  our  ally,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  on  whom 
so  much  at  this  time  depends." 

"Were  he  my  own  son,''  said  the  Duke, 
"  and  I  found  him  playing  false  in  this  cause, 
by  the  thunder  of  Heaven !  I  would  not  spare 
him.  I  tell  thee  he  hath  already  bearded  me 
once  to-night,  defied  me  to  my  very  teeth,  set 
at  nought  my  power,  and  there  breatheth  not 
the  man  who  hath  done  this  twice  to  my  face. 
I  do  suspect  me,  sir,  that  we  are  beset  with 
traitors,  and  the  first  discovered  I  will  make  an 
example  to  the  rest.  By  the  rood  of  Calvary  ! 
he  shall  die,  were  he  twenty  times  nearer  akin 
to  Arundel ;  the  Earl  is  no  friend  of  mine,  if  he 
seeks  to  shelter  a  traitor.  Here,  fellow, — here  is 
gold  for  thy  tidings,"  added  he,  emptying  bis 
pouch  of  all  the  gold  it  contained ;  "  if  thou 
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canst  but  bring  me  to  speech  with  this  host,  thy 
fortune  is  made ;  begone,  and  remember  my 
promise." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  with  many  a  low  bow, 
took  his  departure. 

"Well/'  continued  the  Duke,  addressing 
Cecil,  ''thou  hast  fished  out  many  a  secret 
plot, — what  is  thy  opinion  of  this  matter  V 

"  That  there  is  but  little  or  no  truth  in  it," 
replied  Cecil,  with  matchless  efirontery,  "  and 
that  the  whole  story  has  but  been  got  up  to 
impose  upon  your  Grace." 

"  But  how  wilt  thou  reconcile  this  with  the 
absence  of  Ninion,  or  whatever  his  name  may 
be  ?"  inquired  the  Duke.  "  Beside,  he  was  the 
very  man  who  gave  up  this  drawer,  whom  Wbr^ 
dour  was  bold  enough  to  liberate  from  the 
pillory  without  sanction.  Come,  beat  thy 
brains,  and  clear  up  all  these  points." 

'^  These  things  prove  nothing,"  replied  the 
far-reaching  statesman ;  "  a  sorry  chance  had 
the  drawer  of  escaping,  when  a  whole  posse  of 
halbert-bearers  were  at  his  heels,  in  the  open 
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face  of  day,  and  never  lost  sight  of  him^  until 
he  entered  the  tavern.  This  man  would  sell  his 
soul  to  SathanuSy  my  lord,  for  gold.  I  have 
heard  of  him  before  now ;  he  had  but  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  gallows  in  Somerset's  time,  he 
hath  ever  been  a  meddler.  Still  I  hold  it  ne- 
cessary that  this  aflfair  should  be  looked  nar^ 
rowly  into,  and  with  your  Grace's  leave,  I  will 
set  about  it  myself.  His  sudden  absence,  and 
being  sent  for  (by  some  trick)  to  appear  in  your 
presence,  does  savour  somewhat  of  a  deeper 
scheme ;  but  trust  me,  I  shall  speedily  fathom 
the  mystery." 

'^  I  leave  it  all  in  thine  hands,"  said  the  Duke, 
''  not  doubting  but  that  thou  wilt  be  enabled 
to  bring  something  to  light  by  the  morrow;  and 
as  thou  succeedest  in  this  affair  so  look  to  be 
rewarded.  I  owe  thee  some  amends  for  the 
suspicions  I  have  so  unjustly  entertained  against 
thee  ;  but  now  I  believe  that  no  master  hath  a 
more  honest  servant."  He  held  out  his  hand, 
which  Cecil  kissed,  before  he  departed,  and 
when  this  long-headed  hypocrite  left  the  room. 
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he  beckoned  to  the  sentry,  (whom  the  Duke 
had  also  dismissed  from  his  duty,)  and  bade 
him,  in  a  whisper,  seek  out  the  young  Queen 
instantly,  and  communicate  to  her  all  that  he 
had  heard. 

So  was  this  great  political  game  played.  But 
we  will  step  before  the  soldier,  (who  was  also 
in  Cecil's  pay,)  and  look  at  our  beautiful 
victim. 


no 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  Imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares  ; 
So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name, 
There  is  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Shakspearb. 


Herb  then  we  again  withdraw  the  curtain  to 
look  at  the  lovely  Queen  in  the  full  possession 
of  royalty,  and  survey,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
splendid  miseries  of  state.  It  was  near  mid- 
night, and  the  beautiful  sovereign  was  stretched 
upon  a  rich  ottoman,  heavy  with  crimson  velvet, 
and  borders  of  gold.  Her  jewelled  breast  beat 
high,  but  not  with  pleasure,  for  care  had  already 
crept  into  and  taken  possession  of  her  crown  ; 
many  a  lowly  cottage-maiden  who  slept  on  a 
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straw-pallet,  was  happier   than   Queen  Jane. 
She  had  lain  down  with  her  lovely  head  resting 
on  her  chiselled  arm  —  her  beautiful  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fire  —  her  mind  wandering  with  melan- 
choly pleasure  to  the  scenes  of  her  childhood. 
Her  fancy  had  traced  in  the  fire  an  old  familiar 
scene,  a  resemblance  to  a  favourite  avenue  in 
the  park  of  Leicestershire,  a  spot  where  she 
first  read  Plato, — where  she  had  walked  with  the 
venerable  Ascham,  and  father  Elmer,  her  fa- 
vourite   schoolmaster.      A    small    portion    of 
white  ash  had  fallen  just  in  the  spot  where  she 
was  wont  to  meet  her  pet-lamb;  the  fire  also 
formed  a  kind  of  embankment,  and  looked  as  if 
the  sun  shone  upon  it, — ^in  such  a  place  had  she 
sat  alone  reading  for  hours.    As  her  imagination 
went  on  kindling  the  scene,  every  object  became 
more  distinct — many  a  forgotten  incident  rose 
before  her,  fresh  as  if  they  had  but  just  oc- 
curred— many  an  object  sprang  up  clear  and 
minute  as  if  they  had  but  been  committed  to  the 
treasury  of  memory  the  day  before.     Her  mind 
steeped  itself  in  the  hues  of  the  past  so  deeply 
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that  Bbe  forgot  all  about  the  queen ;  she  was 
again    a    happy   girl,  gathering   flowers,  and 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  woodlands ;  the 
same  sunny  glades,  and  shady  glens,  in  which 
she  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours,  rose  fresh 
before  her,  their  very  paths  bright  and  dark,  all 
mirrored  in  the  gloom  and  glow  of  the  fire. 
Then  poets  and  philosophers  passed  in  long  array, 
— Homer,  the  deep-browed;  and  Virgil,  his  every 
footstep  moving  to  measured  music ;  Socrates  the 
god-countenanced ;  Plato  with  bland  features  ; 
and  a  host  of  others  all  bringing  their  riches 
before  her  in    beautiful    confusion;    thoughts 
teeming  with  wisdom,  and  sounds  grand  and 
terrible  as  the  dying  thunder,  rolling  far  away 
over  a  stormy  sea.     By  and  bye,  her  memory 
wandered  back  to  the  remembrance  of  what 
she  was,  and  she  heaved  ^a  deep  sigh  —  one  of 
those  long  unconscious  sighs  under  which  the 
heart    swells    slowly,    and    would    burst   did 
not  Pity,  who  keeps  watch  over  the  gates  of 
past  pleasures,  permit  them    to  escape,   and 
wander  forth  and  die  amid  the  sobbing  wind. 
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Amy,  who  was  busied  at  an  adjoining  table 
with  some  article  of  female  finery,  raised  her 
head,  and  letting  fall  her  work  unconsciously,  sat 
gazing  in  silence  upon  her  beautiful  mistress. 

"  Amy,"  said  the  young  Queen,  slowly  rising 
from  her  recumbent  position,  '^come  and  sit 
beside  me,  and  let  us  talk  of  old  familiar 
themes.  I  am  sick  of  this  starched  grandeur,  I 
must  empty  my  heart,  or  it  will  break.'' 

Amy  sprang  up,  and  was  instantly  folded  in 
the  arms  of  the  Queen,  while,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  fair  cheeks,  she  exclaimed, 
''  Oh,  my  dear  mistress !  it  is  a  comfort  to  hear 
you  speak  in  this  way :  had  you  kept  me  from 
your  heart  any  longer  I  should  have  died." 
And  she  wept  under  these  feelings  of  melan- 
choly pleasure. 

"  My  dear  Amy,''  said  the  Queen,  "  I  am 
weary  of  the  set  forms  of  state.  I  cannot  carry 
my  head  erect,  and  queen  it  on  every  occasion. 
I  am  tired  of  speaking  in  measured  phrases  ;  I 
have  not  been  schooled  amid  empty  sounds. 
I  cannot  make  promises  every  hour,  that  I  never 
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intend  to  perform  ;  or  say  that  I  feel  grateful  to 
every  one  that  presents  me  with  an  address, 
when  I  feel  in  pain  until  he  comes  to  the  end  of 
it.  I  cannot  always  smile  when  I  feel  sad,  or 
fix  my  eyes  on  every  vacant  countenance  that 
seeks  for  a  nod  of  recognition.  It  is  in  vain  my 
trying  to  look  calm,  and  listen  to  all  the  fulsome 
flattery  which  is  hourly  poured  into  mine  ears, 
when  I  feel  that  I  am  but  a  poor  worm  like 
themselves,  and  that  my  prayers  have  no  more 
power  to  pierce  the  ears  of  God.  I  cannot  do 
this  in  the  full  opposition  to  all  my  senses* 
I  am  already  weary  of  this  load  of  royalty. 
They  should  have  some  wooden  figure  to  move 
to  these  forms,  something  that  hath  neither 
sense  nor  feeling,  and  could  stand  the  whole 
battery  of  their  folly  without  a  blush." 

''  Oh !  it  gladdeneth  my  heart  to  find  that 
you  are  so  little  changed,"  answered  the  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  attendant ;  "  I  could  love 
you  more  than  ever,  were  my  heart  strong 
enough.  But  it  grieved  me  to-day,  when  you 
sat  on  that  fine  throne,  and  never  cast  your  eye 
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upon  your  poor  Amy.  And  whea  I  took  up 
your  hand  to  kiss  it,  and  you  did  throw  your 
arm  for  a  moment  round  my  neck,  I  saw  those 
proud  ladies  that  kissed  you  as  if  you  had  been 
made  of  wax,  look  and  laugh  at  one  another* 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  noblemen,  and  all 
the  crowd,  I  would  have  told  them  what  I  felt. 
Nasty  sneering  stuck-up  madams  that  they  are ; 
I  heard  one  of  them  say,  that  your  tunic  was 
quite  a  fright, — the  envious  good-for-nothing  ! 
Her  own  habit  was  white  enough  at  front,  but 
she  had  put  it  over  an  under-bodice,  that  I 
would  not  have  dusted  a  dog-kennel  with  ;  she 
little  thought  it  stuck  up  behind.  Such  simper- 
ing sugar-sticks ! — they  are  what  Latimer  called, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  dish-clouts  tied  up  in 
lawn  handkerchiefs.  And  yet  they  could  speak 
so  soft,  and  smile  so  sweetly  when  you  was 
looking  at  them.  Ah !  I  abominate  such 
double-dealers.  Your  tunic  a  fright,  forsooth  ! 
when  I  put  every  stitch  in  the  bodice  with  my 
own  fingers.  If  I  had  to  do  their  sewing,  I 
would  forget  to  take  my  needles  out  of  the 
stitches,  and  make  their  skins  a  fright.'' 
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**  Nay,  my  dear  Amy,  thou  must  learn  to 
look  with  more  compassion  on  human  failings/' 
replied  the  Queen :  ''  when  we  raise  ourselves 
above  the  level  of  others,  we  stand  like  marks 
at  which  all  aim.  Our  every  motion  becomes  a 
subject  to  comment  upon  ;  every  careless  word 
is  weighed ;  every  action  closely  investigated. 
We  must  either  cease  to  be  natural,  or  arm 
ourselves  in  proof  against  all  attacks,  and  rest 
secure  on  that  internal  rectitude  which  the 
opinions  of  the  world  can  never  reach.  We 
must  be  like  travellers  ascending  a  summit, 
who  keep  their  footing  firm  and  their  eyes 
steadily  fixed,  and  disregard  the  storm  and 
sleet  that  beat  around  them.  It  is  not  of  these 
things  that  I  complain,  for  were  an  angel  to 
walk  the  earth,  he  would  not  escape  censure. 
Look  at  the  character  of  Christ ;  he  did  but 
gather  a  few  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  the  multitude  murmured.  Why  should 
we  hope  to  escape,  when  He  who  was  in  every 
way  perfect,  even  to  the  perfection  of  God 
who  dwelt  within  him,  was  not  suffered  to  pass 
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scathless.  No,  my  dear  girl,  let  us  live  up  to 
the  pattern  of  every  virtue,  and  we  shall 
still  be  faulty ;  the  very  errors  of  our  nature, 
which  we  study  to  subdue,  proclaim  our  fallen 
state.  They  call  me  a  Queen,  and  what  am  1 
more  than  others  who  draw  their  blood  from 
the  fountain  of  Adam  ?  The  worm  that  will 
one  day  feed  upon  me,  will  know  no  dis- 
tinction between  me  and  the  beggar.  Death 
will  need  no  stronger  dart  to  destroy  me :  I 
shall  weigh  no  heavier  on  the  bosom  of  the 
grave  than  another.  God  regardeth  all  alike ; 
he  causeth  the  rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust ;  and  when  the  curtain  of  eternity  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  world  stands  ranged 
before  His  all-seeing  eye,  we  shall  then  be 
numbered  among  the  good  or  the  evil,  the  only 
distinction  worth  struggling  for.  Let  us  then 
deal  charitably  with  one  another." 

"  What  you  say,  my  dear  lady,  is  all  good 
and  true  enough,''  answered  the  simple-minded 
girl :  ''  but  I  cannot  love  those  who  speak 
against  you,  when  they  are  out  of  your  bear- 
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ing,  yet,  when  before  your  face,  try  to  make  you 
appear  better  than  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
be.     For  I  sometimes  think  you  are  over  good, 
and  wish  you  had  a  little  spice  of  my  temper, 
just  to  tell  them  now  and  then  what  they  are. 
There's  that  Lady  Pembroke,  now,  that  made 
such  fuss  about  attending  your  bed-chamber, 
and  scarcely  looked  at  you  when  she  was  on  a 
visit  in  Leicestershire,  but  now  you  have  be- 
come  a  Queen — Ah  !    I     cannot  abide  such 
deception.    Then  there's  that  old  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  always  hounding  you   about 
making  your  husband  a  king;  a  deal  she  would 
care,  if  he  was  not  her  son  !     And  when  five  or 
six  of  tliese  stuck-up  things  bore  your  train  to- 
day, I  saw  them  nudge  each  other  with  their 
elbows,  and  mimick  your  walk.     Poor  fools! 
they  could  never  walk  like  you ;  for  if  you  only 
have  to  cross  the  room  in  your  undress,  you  do 
it  more  becomingly  than  they  do ;  when  they 
have  got  all  their  fine  plumes  and  jewels  on, 
they   walk  like  peacocks  that  have  got  the 
gout.    There's  Lady  Cecil  sets  up  her  shoulders 
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like  a  country  fiddler,  and  turns  her  toes  out 
like  a  duck  with  spurs  on."  And  so  Amy  ran 
on,  criticising  and  mimicking  many  of  those  high- 
born beauties  who  figured  in  the  court  of  Queen 
Jane,  and  whose  names  and  charms  are  now 
alike  forgotten. 

But  the  merry  spirit  of  the  lively  girl  failed 
in  communicating  itself  to  the  Queen  ;  she 
watched  her  for  a  moment  with  a  faint  smile 
upon  her  matchless  countenance,  then  waved 
her  hand  as  a  sign  that  she  should  cease,  while 
Amy  prattled  away,  and  imitated  the  gait  of 
one  after  another,  in  a  style  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  professor  of  mimicry. 

*'  How  canst  thou  seem  so  careless,"  said  the 
Queen,  in  a  tone  of  the  kindest  reproach, 
"  when  I  have  such  a  weight  upon  my  heart  ? 
Bethink  thee  how  many  things  I  have  already 
to  attend  to,  all  of  which  I  must  discharge  as  I 
can  answer  to  my  own  conscience; — that  if  I 
grant  the  request  of  one,  I  may  by  doing  so, 
injure  another.  I  know  not  how  many  poor 
families  the  signing  of  a  deed   may  bring   to 
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want.      One  craveth  lands  here,  and  another 
there,   the   giving]  of  which   might  break  up 
many  happy  homes.     To-day  a  poor  woman 
sent  in  a  petition,  —  a  great  lord  lays  claim  to 
her  inheritance.    Northumberland  has  cautioned 
me  against  granting  her   boon,  although  be 
believes  it  to  be  just^  lest  I  should  raise  up  an 
enemy.     But  I  will  be  honest,  although  com- 
pelled to  resign  my  sway  to-morrow.      I  am 
beset  on   every   hand   to  make   my  husband 
King ;    I  dare  not  entrust  him  with  so  much 
power:  if  he  is  elected  to  that  high  and  im- 
portant eminence  by  the  voice  of  the  council,  I 
will  not  oppose  it.    But  I  fear  to  tempt  him  with 
the  weight  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  knows  not  how 
solemn   and   sacred    is    such   a    charge : — he 
looketh  more   for  help  from  man  than  God. 
The  Princess  Mary  already  aimeth  at  ray  over- 
throw ;   if  she  will  but  promise  to  leave  my 
friends  unmolested,  and  not  to  infringe  upon 
the  sacred  liberties  of  our  religious  worship,  I 
will  gladly  give  up  the  sceptre  into  her  hand, 
for  1  feel  my  arm  is  too  weak  to  wield  it.    Even 
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she  herself  will  find  how  feeble  is  the  strength 
of  a  woman  to  rule  over  a  mighty  nation,  when 
so  many  designing  heads  are  leagued  against 
her  simplicity  and  weakness.  I  feel,  Amy,  that 
my  reign  will  be  but  brief;  hut  by  the  aid  of 
Heaven,  it  shall  be  honest;  my  hope  and  trust 
are  in  Gkxl  alone." 

So  conversed  the  .beautiful  and  high-souled 
Queen,  her  every  wish  and  every  aim  only 
tending  to  make  her  people  happy ;  for  never 
did  less  selfishness  reign  in  a  human  breast 
than  in  her  own.  All  her  actions  sprang  from 
the  holiest  motives;  and  even  her  errors  were 
such  as  would  have  put  the  recording  angel  to 
the  blush  when  he  recalled  them,  so  mingled 
were  they  with  all  that  is  good. 

Her  conversation  was  at  last  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  page,  who  came  to  announce 
that  one  of  Northumberland's  attendants  was 
in  waiting  without,  and  wished  to  speak  with 
her  on  some  matter  of  importance,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  delay  until  the  morrow;  and 
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in  a  few  moments  the  man  was  ushered  into 
the  room,  and  communicated  what  our  readers 
are  already  acquainted  with,  respecting  Lord 
Wardour. 
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Oh !  then,  my  Lord,  we  only  play  the  part, 
And  have  mistook  ourselves  until  this  time ; 
What !  pass  our  word  and  then  not  be  obeyed  1 
Here,  take  away  this  crown  and  sceptre,  boy, 
We'll  in  the  night-air  walk  ourselves  awake : — 
Throw  wide  the  doors  and  let  us  feel  our  power. 

Queen  and  no  Queen. 


Amy  took  up  the  lamp,  and,  followed  by  the 
young  Queen,  led  the  way  to  the  apartment  in 
which  Lord  Wardour  was  imprisoned.  The  light 
fell  dull  and  cold  on  the  massy  walls  as  they 
passed  along,  and  as  the  wind  blew  through 
the  iron  gratings  which  overlooked  the  moat,  it 
drove  the  flame  aside,  and  gave  a  gloomier 
look  to  the  vaulted  passage.  They  halted 
before  the  door    by   which   the   guards   were 
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stationed,  and  the  Queen  demanded  admissioD. 
— "  I  may  not  refuse  your  majesty/'  said  the 
chief  officer  of  the  guard,  drawing  back  re- 
spectfully ;  ''  but  if  the  prisoners  escape,  all 
our  Uves  will  be  in  peril.  For  it  was  his  Grace's 
orders  that  we  should  look  to  their  safety,  or 
lose  our  heads,  and  his  threats  are  not  without 
meaning." 

"On  me  rest  the  danger,"  answered  the 
Queen.  "  I  will  be  answerable  to  the  Duke. 
Withdraw  the  bolts." 

"  But  may  I  not  first  apprise  his  Grace  ?" 
said  the  man,  hesitating  a  moment  before  he 
undid  the  fastenings. 

"  What !  that  the  Queen  had  a  wish  to  con- 
verse with  her  prisoners,"  said  the  Lady,  "and 
requested  his  permission  ?  No !  we  accepted 
the  crown  on  no  such  conditions.  Do  as  I  bid 
thee,  and  await  our  return ;  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  have  further  commands."  Tiie  man 
obeyed  without  replying,  and  when  they  had 
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entered,  again  closed   the  door,   but   without 
drawing  the  bolts. 

Gilbert  was  sound  asleep  with  his  head  upon 
the  table,  and  their  entry  awoke  him  not.  Lord 
Wardour  was  pacing  the  apartment  with  hurried 
steps,  and  folded  arms ;  but  when  the  Queen 
stood  before  him,  he  paused,  looked  confused, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  Amy 
placed  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  gazed  upon 
the  scene  in  silence. 

''  I  come,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a 
voice  which  thrilled  through  the  young  noble- 
man's heart,  **  at  this  untimely  hour,  to  visit 
you  as  a  friend.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  caused  you  to  be  made 
prisoner.  You  have  but  done  as  I  should  my- 
self, had  I  been  present  on  the  occasion.  But 
there  are  other  matters  which  have  transpired 
since  you  came  within  these  walls,  touching  the 
absence  of  one  Ninion  Saunders,  who  vanished 
in  some  mysterious  manner  to-night,  while  on 
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his  way  to  the  Tower^  to  communicate  to  Nor- 
thumberland, tidings  which  concerned  yourself, 
and  which,  whether  true  or  false,  might  endan- 
ger your  life." 

''  I  know  the  person  of  whom  you  speak/' 
replied  Wardour ;  *^  but  am  unconscious  of 
having  done  anything  that  should  place  my  life 
in  danger.  May  I  crave  to  know  the  crime 
with  which  I  am  charged  ?" 

"That  I  am  ignorant  of/*  said  the  Queen, 
"some  plot,  I  believe,  against  Northumberland  ; 
but  what  it  is  cannot  now  be  known/' 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Lady,"  said  the 
young  Lord,  the  colour  mounting  to  his  forehead. 
"  The  proud  Duke  hath  too  long  rode  over  the 
heads  of  the  nobles,  and  they  are  in  league 
against  him.  I  have  no  wish  to  offend ;  but 
though  I  lose  my  head  for  it,  I  now  tell  you 
that  he  but  raised  you  to  the  throne  to  strengthen 
his  own  power ;  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  people  against  him,  and  that  ere  long  he 
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will  assuredly  fall.  Respecting  aught  that  may 
have  befallen  this  man  Saunders^  on  mine  honour, 
I  am  innocent  of  the  matter." 

"  I  do  believe  you,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
Queen,  ''and  am  sorry  to  hear  that  any  disaf- 
fection reigns  amongst  the  nobles.  The  Duke 
is  high  and  hau^rhty,  and  I  know  not  why  he 
should  lay  a  greater  claim  to  power  than  ano- 
ther. As  for  myself  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  it 
was  by  no  choice  of  my  own  that  I  became 
what  I  am.  This  power  was  thnist  upon  me. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  sought  it  not:  if  the 
nobles  raised  me  to  the  throne  for  any  other 
motive  than  to  protect  the  rights  and  the  religion 
of  the  people,  may  God  forgive  them.  I  brought 
a  honest  heart,  and  a  pure  conscience  to  their 
cause,  and  whatever  they  may  do,  I  will,  if  it 
be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven,  retire  as  I  came." 

'*  I  am  a  plain-spoken  man.  Lady,"  said 
Wardour,  "and  will  not  conceal  the  truth, 
Northumberland  has   but  raised   you    to   the 
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throne  to  serve  his  own  ends.  Many  of  the 
nobles  who  appeared  so  anxious  that  you  should 
assume  the  crown,  did  it  through  a  fear  of  the 
Duke ;  they  but  wait  until  Mary  has  gathered 
her  forces  together,  to  shake  off  their  new  alle- 
giance. And  so  sure  as  the  sun  will  in  a  few 
more  hours  again  light  up  the  world,  so  certain 
is  the  power  of  Northumberland  to  be  over- 
thrown ere  many  days  are  over.  Be  advised 
then,  by  one  who  is  your  friend,  and  throw  off. 
tliis  overwhelming  dignity,  which  was  but  thrust 
upon  you  to  serve  others.  Let  the  Princess 
Mary  have  that  power  which  is  her's  by  birth- 
right, and  all  shall  yet  go  well.  I  know  the 
goodness  of  your  heart,  am  aware  of  those 
virtuous  and  holy  motives,  which  have  caused 
you  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  I  have  no  wish, 
but  for  your  peace  and  safety,  and  have  vowed 
to  serve  you  next  to  Heaven." 

''  I   do  not  doubt  thee,"  said   the   Queen, 
deeply  moved ; ''  but  I  cannot  of  my  own  consent 
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throw  aside  the  power  which  I  have  assumed  ; 
God  knows  how  unwillingly.  I  will  not  play 
the  coward^  at  the  first  alarm  of  danger.  What 
1  have  done,  has  arisen  from  no  selfish  motive ; 
but  from  a  firm  belief  that  I  am  serving  Heaven. 
If  I  have  erred,  my  heart  has  misled  me ;  the 
urgent  necessity  made  the  matter  at  last  a  duty. 
The  will  of  Edward,  —  the  pleadings  of  my 
parents, —  the  safety  of  my  husband,  —  the 
wishes  of  the  nobles,  whether  or  not  sincere, 
— and  above  all,  the  firmer  establishing  of  our 
holy  faith,  overcame  my  firmest  resolves : — and 
if  I  have  done  wrong,  I  can  look  only  to  God 
for  forgiveness,  for  in  His  holy  Presence  did  I 
vow  to  remain  firm  to  the  cause  of  the  church, 
and  the  nation." 

**  These  are  motives  for  which  an  angel  might 
be  pardoned.  Lady,"  answered  the  young  noble- 
man ;  **  for  no  one  stood  by  that  dare  to  dis- 
suade you.  No  one  was  honest  enough  to  tell 
you  that  you  were  about  to  do  wrong,  not  even 
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your  husband ;  no  marvel  that  your  own  feel' 
ings  at  last  yielded  to  affection,  when  there  was 
no  human  help  at  hand  to  strengthen  you.  But 
had  I  been  Dudley^  I  would  have  bid  farewell 
to  my  relatives  for  ever^  thrown  aside  all  rank 
and  station,  and  with  my  own  hands  earned  you 
bread  like  the  lowliest  peasant,  ere  I  would 
have  sacrificed  your  happiness  to  their  ambition. 
Pardon  me,  mv  Lady,  if  I  have  said  too  much. 
I  can  but  love  you  now  as  my  sister — I  will  die 
in  defending  you,  and  those  who  are  dearer  to 
you  can  do  no  more.  I  only  wish  to  serve  you, 
not  as  a  Queen,  for  my  own  conscience  has 
sworn  its  allegiance  to  Mary  ;  but  as  a  brother. 
You  arc  standing  upon  a  perilous  precipice; 
oh  !  retire  before  it  is  too  late.  The  breach 
may  yet  be  healed.     I  will  fly  to  the  Princess 

and alas !"  added  he,  suddenly  pausing. 

"  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  power  of  mine 
enemy." 

^*  Not  so,"  said  the  Queen,  ''  although  you 
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have  vowed  allegiance  to  anotheri  and  draw 
your  sword  against  me^  yet  do  I  respect  the 
honesty  of  your  purpose  too  much  to  wish  you  a 
prisoner.  You  are  free  !  would  to  God  that  all 
my  enemies  dealt  with  me  as  openly  as  yourself. 
As  for  the  past/'  added  she,  with  a  sigh,  **  it  is 
beyond  recall,  the  future  is  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven,  and  I  must  abide  its  will." 

"  Nay !  call  me  not  your  enemy,"  replied  the 
nobleman,  ''though  I  may  not  pay  you  that 
homage  which  is  offered  up  by  others,  still  my 
service  stiall  not  be  the  less  sincere.  I  feel 
deeply  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  me  to- 
night, and  though  I  value  not  my  liberty,  since 
it  hath  long  been  valueless ;  yet  will  I  accept 
of  it,  in  the  hopes  of  employing  it  for  your 
safety.  I  would  that  matters  stood  otherwise 
than  they  are ;  but  regrets  are  useless." 

**  Farewell  then,"  said  the  Queen,  extending 
her  hand,  and  turning  her  beautiful  eyes  to 
the  floor,  ''I  will  but   give  the  word  to  the 
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guards,  to  pass  thee  and  thy  companion  out  in 
safety,  and  trust  that  we  shall  meet  again  in 
happier  times." 

She  turned  her  graceful  form  round,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  to  the  door,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly opened,  and  Northumberland  entered  the 
apartment. 

For  a  moment  the  colour  mounted  the 
cheeks  of  the  young  Queen,  as  she  con- 
fronted the  Duke,  as  if  ashamed  of  having  been 
found  in  the  presence  of  her  former  lover ;  but 
conscious  that  she  had  done  no  wrong,  she  sud-« 
denly  regained  her  composure,  and  turning  to  the 
intruder,  said,  "  Your  Grace  hath  been  somewhat 
too  severe  with  our  loyal  servant,  considering 
the  slight  error  be  hath  committed,  and  we  have 
thought  well  to  restore  him  to  liberty." 

Although  the  Queen  assumed  a  firmness  of 

manner  while  she  spoke,  as  if  to  impress  North- 
umberland with  the  resolution  she  had  adopted, 
and  which  might  not  be  gainsayed,  still  there 
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was  a  want  of  decision  in  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
a  something  too  soft^  that  sounded  like  apology 
for  what  she  had  done ;  it  was  not  the  bold  in- 
tonation necessary  for  such  an  act. 

**  Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  for  opposing 
your  wishes,"  said  the  Duke,  with  an  apparent 
coolness !  **  but  other  matters  have  been 
brought  to  light  since  my  last  interview,  in 
which  he  is  deeply  implicated,  and  which  I  re- 
gret must,  for  the  present,  keep  him  prisoner/' 

**  Must  keep  him  prisoner !"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  her  fine  eyes  sparkling,  for  a  moment, 
with  more  than  their  natural  fire,  while  she  laid 
a  strong  emphasis  on  the  first  word.  ''  Nay, 
my  Lord  Duke,  we  have  heard  all  that  you 
would  urge  against  him,  and  will  pledge  our 
own  honour  for  his  innocence.  And  since  our 
word  has  passed  for  his  release,  he  must  be 
free." 

**  Let  him  but  clear  himself  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,"  said  the  Duke,  with  difficulty 
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smothering  his  rising  anger,  ^'  and  I  will  be  the 
first  to  lower  the  drawbridge,  and  cry  God 
speed ;  but  until  then,  I  must,  for  your  own 
safety,  though  even  in  opposition  to  your  wishes, 
keep  him  where  he  is.  It  is  touching  his  inter- 
view with  that  drawer,  some  days  agone,  on 
which  I  would  interrogate  him ;  and  also  re- 
specting the  absence  of  one  Ninion  Saunders, 
of  whom  I  have  all  but  proofs,  that  he  has  been 
purposely  drowned,  to  prevent  certain  disco- 
veries which  he  was  about  to  make,  reaching 
our  ears." 

Lord  Wardour  cast  on  Northumberland  a 
look  of  contempt  and  hatred,  and  stood  in 
silence,  with  his  arms  folded,  as  if  he  dis- 
dained to  reply. 

"  Touching  that  matter,"  said  the  Queen, 
'^  we  have  already  interrogated  him,  and  are 
satisfied  of  his  innocence ;  since  he  hath  pledged 
his  honour  that  he  knows  nothing  concerning 
the  host  you  have  named.      Ilave  you  aught 
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further  to  urge,  my  Lord  ? — the  night  is  grow- 
ing late,  and  we  would  be  gone." 

"  The  conversation  with  the  drawer,"  said 
Northumberland,  impatiently;  *'  what  an- 
swereth  he  to  that?*' 

*'  Nay,  my  Lord,"  said  the  young  Queen, 
now  assuming  a  more  determined  tone,  "  this 
may  not  be.  You  are  seeking  for  more  than 
fair  evidence ;  he  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
answer  every  idle  word  he  may  have  spoken  in 
anger.  Even  the  severest  of  our  laws  demands 
not  that  the  vilest  criminal  should  be  made  to 
accuse  himself.  If  you  have  no  more  proof  to 
urge,  he  is  free.  Nor  will  we  retract  our 
pledge." 

**  If  he  passes  from  hence,"  said  the  Duke, 
his  passion  now  kindled,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  sword  as  he  spoke  ;  "it  shall  be  over  my  life- 
less body.  Your  Majesty  is  but  young  in  ofBce, 
or  you  would  not  deal  thus  with  traitors." 

•^  Whom  callest  thou  traitor,  proud  upstart?" 
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exclaimed  Wardour,  his  blood  rising  as  he  un- 
sheathed his  sword ^  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  Duke.  *'  But  I  will  steel  my  sword  on  thy 
false  heart/'  and  he  made  a  pass  which  North- 
umberland instantly  parried.  Both  were  ex- 
cellent swordsmen,  and  although  Wardour  had 
the  advantage  in  youth  and  strength,  still  the 
Duke*s  coolness  and  long  practice,  rendered  him 
an  equal  match  for  his  opponent ;  and  had  not 
the  Queen  thrown  herself  between  them,  before 

many  blows  had  been  interchanged  on  either 

.  ^ 
side,  it  is  doubtful  which  would  have  prevailed. 

As  it  was,  however,  they  dropped  their  weapons 
mutually  at  her  bidding,  and  both  stood  abashed 
before  her,  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  Is  this  your  allegiance,  my  lord  Duke  ?  put 
up  your  weapon  I  charge  you,  ere  we  are  com- 
pelled to  try  whose  command  will  be  the  most 
readily  obeyed  in  this  place.  Wardour,  I 
thought  you  had  set  more  store  by  your  valour, 
than  thus  to  display   it  in  a  brawl  before  a 
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lady.  A  guard  here  ?"  continued  she,  raising 
her  voice,  which  was  sweet  even  in  anger. 
Northumberland's  followers  entered.  ''Let 
the  Duke  be  conducted  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  there  remain  until  we  demand  his  presence 
in  the  morning."  The  men  hesitated.  "Do 
my  bidding  instantly,"  said  she,  "  or  with  my 
own  hand  I  will  awaken  the  bell,  and  ring  such 
an  alarum  as  shall  startle  every  sleeper  in  the 
Tower.  I  will,  before  I  sleep  this  night,  know 
who  is  to  be  obeyed." 

''  Are  you  deaf,  knaves  V  said  the  Duke, 
resigning  his  sword  to  the  chief  of  his  own 
followers,  for  he  thought  that  all  might  be  lost 
if  he  proceeded  further.  ^'  Let  her  Majesty's 
commands  be  obeyed/* 

The  men  thus  rebuked,  gathered  around  him 
with  fear  and  trembling,  then  fell  back  again 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  and  with  a  ridiculous 
solemnity  they  all  left  the  apartment.  Before 
entering  his  own  room,  Northumberland  again 
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took  his  sword,  and  charged  his  chief  officer  on 
peril  of  his  life,  to  dog  the  steps  of  Lord 
Wardour  and  Gilbert,  to  a  safe  distance  when 
they  left  the  Tower,  and  again  secure  them  until 
further  orders,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  them 
to  escape  beyond  his  reach,  but  sooner  shoot 
them  dead.  Then  closing  the  door,  he  sum- 
moned Lord  Guilford,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
wrath,  determined  to  make  his  son  king,  and  at 
every  risk,  centre  the  real  power  of  royalty  on 
himself. 

''The  course  is  now  free,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  go  where  it  best  pleaseth  thee.  But  in  future 
be  more  guarded :  these  are  troublous  times,  and 
there  are  those  abroad  who  construe  otheryvise, 
when  we  mean  rightly  : — Gilbert  is  also  free." 

**  I  came  to  oftfer  my  services  to  thee,  lady," 
said  Lord  Wardour,  "  not  as  my  sovereign,  for 
that  title  is  another's,  but  as  to  one  whose 
virtues  cannot  be  enhanced  by  titles,  and  whom 
adverse  stars  are  now  threaten'mg  with  danger. 
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I  cannot  leave  thee  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  now  power  over  thee.  They  but  wait  the 
hour  to  desert  thee,  and  thou  wilt  then  need  a 
true  friend ;    I  will  remain  thy  prisoner  until 

that  hour  comes." 

"  That  must  not  be,"  replied  the  young  Queen, 
"  here  thou  art  not  safe,  I  dare  not  trust  thee  so 
near  Northumberland.  I  have  already  been 
with  thee  too  long.  Begone,  I  entreat  thee. 
We  may  yet  meet  again  in  happier  times." 

Wardour  kissed  the  offered  hand,  and  they 
parted,  for  the  portcullis  was  instantly  raised  at 
the  command  of  the  Queen.  His  steps  were, 
however,  dogged  by  four  of  the  Duke*s  fol- 
lowers, and  when  they  had  entered  the  house  on 
London  bridge,  the  men  stationed  themselves 
outside,  but  the  keen  eye  of  Gilbert  Pots  detected 
their  movement. 

The  lady   again  regained  her  chamber,  and' 
throwing  herself  upon  the  couch,  sighed  deeply, 
for  she  felt  herself  unfit  to  grapple  with  the  dif- 
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ficulties  that  surrounded  her.  ^*  Amy/'  said 
she,  in  a  sweet  melancholy  voice,  ^'  I  have 
queened  it  for  a  day,  and  am  weary.  What 
I  have  done  to-night,  will  be  attributed  to  other 
motives  by  mine  enemies.  My  husband  hath  but 
looked  coldly  upon  me  since  I  refused  to  make 
him  king.  Well,  my  girl !  all  will  some  day  have 
an  ending.    God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will 

disperse  the  clouds  of  doubt  that  hang  over  us, 
and  while  He  beareth  so  patiently  with  our 
follies,  we  must  thencefrom  learn  to  bear  with 
one  another.*' 

Amy  assisted  in  disrobing  her,  and  before 
retiring  to  rest,  she  knelt  down  and  offered  up 
a  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven.  Her  heart  was 
still  unaffected  by  all  the  empty  pomp  of 
royalty. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth, 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

We  are  at  the  stake 
And  bayed  about  with  many  enemies ; 
And  some  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts  I  fear, 
Millions  of  mischief. 

Shakspbarb. 

Northumberland,  belieying  that  Wardour  was 
still  within  his  reach,  met  the  Queen  next 
morning  with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred ;  and  matters  went  on  as 
usual  until  the  noon  of  another  sweet  summer's 
day  had  passed,  and  the  golden  sun  was  verging 
towards  the  westward  steep  of  heaven,  when 
Jane  was  seated  after  dinner,  in  royal 
state  within  the  Tower.  She  seemed  happier 
than  she  had  before  been  since  her  accession  to 
the  throne ;  her  eye  beamed  again  in  all  its 
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richest  lustre,  and  her  matchless  mouth  wore 
once  more  its  native  and  winning  smile.  All, 
to  her  sight,  seemed  to  be  going  on  well ;  the 
government  appeared  secure,  the  army  at  her 
disposal,  the  fortresses  in  her  power,  and  the 
revenue  at  her  service ;  while  the  Princess 
Mary,  shunned  by  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  was 
buried  in  the  solitudes  of  Norfolk.  She  was 
ignorant  of  all  the  treachery  that  surrounded 
her,  she  never  once  dreamed  that  amid  those 
who  were  then  smiling  upon  her,  there  lurked 
many  a  double-faced  villain,  who  had  plotted 
to  overthrow  her,  that  under  those  doublets  of 
rich  satin,  slashed  with  silver  and  gold,  there 
beat  hearts  black  and  base  as  hell;  seipents 
that  to  the  paradise  of  her  peace,  made  their 
way,  and  oft  bowed 

"Their  turret-crests,  and  sleek  ciiainened  iifcki*, 
Fawning  to  lick  the  ground  wluTeon  she  trod :" 

and  sought  to  drive  from  the  Eden  of  happiness, 
another  and  a  fairer  Eve.  Alas  !  the  light  that 
fell  upon  our   picture  is   fast  darkening;  the 
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solemn  eye  of  Truth  is  settling  with  a  frown 
upon  the  gilded  pages  of  history,  and  the  gold 
grows  dark  as  encrusted  blood — a  deep  shadow 
veils  the  emblazonry.  A  consciousness  that 
we  are  clothing  serious  truths,  and  horrible  facts 
in  the  masquerade  of  Romance,  has  come  over 
us ;  that  we  are  dragging  to  light  the  hideous 
truths  of  history,  and  disinterring  the  villany 
which  the  grave  has  hidden  for  three  hundred 
years,  seems  to  stare  us  in  the  face.  And  are 
these  then  the  mighty  dead?  Lepers  which 
the  spotless  ermine  covered,  huge  worms  which 
crawled  upon  the  earth,  and  made  its  inhabi- 
tants afraid,  bugbears  that  frightened  mankind, 
until  no  one  had  courage  to  lift  up  his  heel  and 
crush  them,  and  trample  them  into  the  dust 
from  which  they  sprung.  No  !  let  us  hope  that 
history  is  but  an  imaginary  tale,  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  what  it  records;  that  we  are  but 
writing  about  a  lady  who  lived  in  a  far  country, 
and  was  so  beloved,  that  the  inhabitants  made 
her  their  Queen.     How  several  evil  spirits,  en- 
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vious  that  a  being  should  be  found  bo  perfect^ 
assumed  the  shapes  of  men,  and  descended  into 
that  far  country,  and  having  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lovely  lady,  persuaded  her  to  send 
out  her  faithful  followers,  to  quell  some  insur- 
rection which  they  had  purposely  raised.  And 
how,  when  all  her  friends  were  gone,  they  ap- 
peared before  her  in  their  real  forms,  divested 
her  of  all  her  honours  and  put  her  to  death. 
That  this  happened  many  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  was  a  forgotten  tale  of  the  **  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,"  which  we  discovered  in  a  worm- 
eaten  manuscript,  that  we  called  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey;  the  evil  spirits,  Arundel,  and 
Cecil ;  and  so  from  this  fiction  worked  up 
the  story  into  its  present  form.  Reader,  fancy 
this  little  fable  to  be  the  ground-work  of  our 
tale,  and,  in  mercy  for  the  memory  of  those 
titled  scoundrels,  that  all  we  have  gathered 
from  history  is  a  lie.  In  charity  do  this,  and 
we  will  again  proceed  ;  let  us  shut  our  eyes  on 
this  horrible  land  of  truth,  and  go  dreaming 
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along  through  the  flowery  valleys  of  fiction. 
ComCy  give  us  thine  hand,  and  we  will  again 
resume  our  tale. 

The  sun  shone  as  brightly  upon  the  old  City 
of  London,  as  if  there  was  not  a  care  within  its 
busy  walls;  yet  its  thousands  of  inhabitants 
were  sweating,  and  groaning,  laughing,  sleep- 
ing, and  taking  their  pleasure,  as  they  do  now ; 
and  some  were  dying,  although  the  sun  shone 
so  beautifully.    The  artisan  was  labouring  in  his 
close  cellar,  and  if  he  did  lift*  up  his  head  to 
look  at  some  gay  cavaUer,  who  went  prancing 
by  on  his  noble  steed,  he  soon  resumed  his 
labour  again,   and   thought  that  they  should 
both  be  equal  in  the  grave.     Old  Stow  thrust 
out  his  head  from  a  little  window,  in  Bishopsgate 
street,  startled  from  his  study  by  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet ;  it  was  some  great  man  going  to  the 
Tower,  whose  name  the  world  would  never  have 
heard  of,  had  not  the  old  chronicler  stepped 
back,  and  with  a  worn-out  stump  of  a  pen, 
given  him  immortality ;  then  taking  a  draught 

VOL.  II.  H 
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of  water  from  a  brown  jug,  and  a  crust  of  coarse 
bread  to  recruit  his  strength|  he  proceeded  to 
embalm  the  memories  of  a  score  more  such 
worthies.    Poor  old  man !  he  was  a  b^gar ;  yet 
how  many  live  to  boast,  that  their  ancestors 
were  mentioned  by  so  needy  a  beadsman  as 
John  Stow,  a  man  who  had  a  license  granted 
him  to  beg  from  door  to  door.     Oh  memory ! 
where  wilt  thou  lead  us  ?     How  contemptible 
looks  the  great  hall  of  history,  when  the  folding 
doors  are  thrown  open, — to  what  sorry  rags  do 
the  drooping  banners  dwindle!  A  few  of  the 
daring  dead  spring  up  and  rise  like  giants  in 
the  dim  perspective ;  one  of  their  broad  breasts 
burying  a    thousand   escutcheons,   those   tiny 
tiuselings  of  chiselled  greatness ;  the  very  sha- 
dow of  the  iron  pen  which  one  huge  statue 
holds,  darkens  a  whole  dynasty. 

But  the  world  will  ever  contain  its  different 
grades, — wealth  and  intellect  will  long  struggle 
for  the  supremacy :  in  the  end  one  or  the  other 
must  prevaiL     But  when  we  think  that  the 
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villanies  we  are  unmasking  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  concealed  for  three  centuries; 
that  many  of  the  actors  escaped  punishment ; 
and  that  theii*  memories  have  been  be-licked 
and  be-slavered,  until  we  are  compelled  to  hesi- 
tate before  we  can  decide  whether  the  praised 
or  the  praisers  are  the  most  contemptible, — we 
cannot  write  calmly.   Some  well-meaning  people 
have  concluded  by  pitying  them,  and  feeling 
sorrow  for  their  faults ;   but  this  is  carrying 
human  consideration  too  far.     When  men  ren- 
der themselves  despicable  by  their  wickedness, 
we  ought  not  feel  any  commiseration  for  them. 
If  we  cloak  over  and  soften  down  their  guilt, 
we  do  wrong.     No  wise  man,  in  painting  the 
devil,  would  attempt  to  copy  the  head  of  Christ; 
or  would  throw,  over  the  horrors  of  Hell,  the 
beauty  and  brightness  of  Heaven.    There  is 
more  hope  of  recovering  a  daring  sinner,  than 
a  deep  hypocrite: — one  mocks   in  his  heart, 
what  the  other  very  often  reverences.     What 

remorse  should  we  feel  in  crushing  with  out 

H  2 
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heel  a  venomous  reptile,  that  was  about  to  bite 
us  ?  Do  we  act  rightly,  then,  in  leaving  it  to 
escape,  when  it  dare  not  attack  us,  and  permit- 
ting it  to  convey  its  poison  to  the  more  timid  ? 
Yet,  in  this  world,  men  see  their  fellow-beings 
writhing  under  oppressions,  which  touch  not 
them,  and  so  pass  on.  We  scarcely  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  between  the  good  and  evil.  The 
villain  who  possesses  wealth,  no  one  cares  to  call 
to  account  how  he  got  it.  We  jog  on  in  cold, 
heartless,  unfeeling  comfort;  we  live  in  easy 
misery ;  we  growl  and  grumble, — yet  sleep,  eat, 
and  drink.  If  one  dies  for  want,  we  thank  God 
that  it  was  not  at  our  door ;  if  another  becomes 
the  victim  to  some  deeper  villain,  and  is  hung, 
we  are  sorry  he  was  no  wiser.  But  these  are 
out-of-the-way  remarks,  matters  foreign  to  our 
story,  and,  instead  of  romance,  our  pen  is  drifting 
on  through  the  sour  channels  of  truths  And  so 
we  must  ever  blunder,  ^*  per  fas  aut  nefas** 

At  the  table  of  the  young  Queen  were  seated 
the  chief  of  the  nobility  of  England,  and  friend 
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and  traitor  drank  with  each  other  from  the 
same  goblet.  Their  conversation  was  such  as 
became  their  station ;  they  talked  of  the  last 
Mystery  which  had  been  performed ;  criticised 
the  part  of  the  monk  who  played  Lot^  and  had 
got  drunk  for  the  purpose;  while  some  there 
were  who  contended  that  the  bed-scene  ought 
to  have  been  left  out,  and  such,  no  doubt,  had 
they  lived  in  our  own  day,  would  have  stood  up 
for  banishing  the  chamber  scene  in  "  Othello." 
More's  translation  of  Erasmus's  ''  Praise  oi 
Folly"  was  also  discussed;  nor  was  his  own 
inimitable  "  Utopia "  forgotten.  Even  the 
venerable  Latimer  condescended  to  quote  seve- 
ral stanzas  from  the  "  Ship  of  Fools,"  and  when 
he  had  done,  Cranmer  whispered  in  his  ear  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  to  make  use  of  it  in  his 
sermons.  It  was  also  agreed  upon  that  Latimer 
should  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  to  which  the  venerable  old  man  gave 
immediate  consent,  also  adding,  *'  I  shall  tell 
the  proud  Londoners  of  their  faults." 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  tell  all  that  was  said 
at  the  table  on  that  memorable  day : — ^how  Cecil 
was  mocked  about  his  "  pig-broth/'  and  Audley 
prescribed  alike  to  Lord  and  Lady,  talking  of 
purgatives,  pills,  and  pigs,  and  ^growing  elo- 
quent on  herbs  and  charms,  full  and  wane  of 
the  mooa :  how  gracious  Arundel  and  Nor- 
thumberland grew :  what  good  things  Amy 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  her  royal  mistress ;  nor 
how  the  mirth  increased  with  the  wine :  all  this 
would  but  retard  the  progress  of  our  story,  and 
only  fill  our  pages  with  needless  dialogue. 

In  the  midst  of  their  revelry,  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet  rang  through  the  Tower,  and  put  an 
instant  stop  to  all  their  mirth.  Those  who  held 
the  goblets  to  their  lips  set  them  down  untasted ; 
eye  wandered  to  eye,  as  if  to  seek  an  explana- 
tion; and  when  a  page  entered  the  room  to 
announce  that  a  messenger,  bearing  letters  from 
the  Princess  Mary,  waited  without,  the  con- 
sternation increased.  Looks  were,  however, 
exchanged  between  Arundel,  Cecil,  and  a  few 
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Others,  which  showed  that  they  were  not  un- 
prepared for  such  tidings. 

Northumberland  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  and  craved  permission  of  the  Queen 
that  the  herald  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
room,  adding,  "Whatever  tidings  he  may  bring 
aUke  concern  us  all,  and  our  cause  needeth 
no  secrecy." 

The  herald,  a  fine,  tall,  athletic  man,  sheathed 
in  complete  armour,  entered  the  room  with  a 
firm  step,  and  with  his  vizor  down ;  and  when 
entreated  by  one  of  the  lords  to  remove  his 
helmet,  and  pledge  the  Queen,  he  raised  the 
lower  part  of  the  vizor  just  above  his  upper 
lip,  and  taking  up  the  full  goblet  in  his  gaunt- 
leted  hand,  said,  "  Long  life  to  Queen  Mary !" 
then  drained  it  to  the  dregs. 

Northumberland,  who  had  been  busied  in 
breaking  the  seals  of  the  letter,  had  hitherto 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  herald ;  but  when 
he  heard  the  pledge  so  boldly  and  clearly 
delivered,  he  sprang  like  a  tiger  upon  his  feet. 
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and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Throw 
the  traitor  into  the  moat ! — What !  sit  ye  here, 
my  lords,  to  see  your  Queen  bearded  at  her  own 
board  ?'*  Not  a  nobleman  stirred  from  his  seat. 
"  Cowards,  that  ye  all  are !"  continued  the 
fiery  Duke,  glancing  from  face  to  face,  "  must 
I  then  strike  him  to  the  earth  myself?'* 

"  That  title  belongeth  not  to  me,  my  lord 
Duke,"  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  rising, 
for  he  was  heated  with  wine ;  "  nor  will  I  brook 
it  from  the  proudest  peer  in  this  assembly. 
Therefore,  I  throw  it  back  in  thy  teeth,  and  am 
ready  to  maintain  what  I  have  said  on  this 
spot."  He  made  an  attempt  to  draw  his  sword, 
and  upset  the  goblet  which  stood  before  him, — 
then  was  thrust  into  his  seat  by  Arundel. 

The  herald  stood  undaunted  with  his  vizor 
down,  and  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  like  one 
who  intended  to  sell  his  life  dearly. 

Meantime  the  Queen  arose,  and  said,  "Peace, 
my  lords,  and  conduct  not  yourselves  thus  un- 
seemly before  our  sister's  messenger.      If  he 
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hath  borae  himself  thus  boldly  in  our  presence, 
it  is  but  as  ye  yourselves  would  have  done  on  a 
like  occasion.  Remember,  that  it  is  with  our 
sister  that  we  have  to  treat,  and  not  with  her 
herald.     Let  Cecil  read  her  letter  aloud." 

The  letter  was  then  read^  and  in  it  Mary 
expressed  her  surprise  that  she  had  not  beeii 
formally  acquainted  with  the  death  of  Kin^ 
Edward.  She  also  urged  her  claim  to  the 
crown,  in  no  very  measured  terms,  which,  she 
said,  belonged  to  her  by  right  of  birth,  by  the 
decision  of  parliament,  and  the  will  of  her 
father. 

Northumberland  paused  a  moment,  as  if  he 

expected  some  of  the  lords  to  reply;  but,  as 

no  one  arose,  he  again  stood  forth,  and  in  a 

long   speech   denounced   the    claim  of  Maiy. 

"Was    she  not,'*    he    concluded   by   asking, 

"  proclaimed   illegitimate  by   her  father,    and 

an  act  passed  which  rendered  the  marriage  ot 

her  motlier  null  and  void  ?     Have  we  not  the 

will  of  King  Edward,  in  favour  of  our  sovereign 

H  6 
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lady.  Queen  Jane^  besides  the  voice  of  the  whole 
Council  ?  But  above  all,  do  not  her  religious 
principles  exclude  her  for  ever  from  the  throne?*' 

A  faint  murmur  of  approbation  rang  through 
the  room,  when  the  Duke  had  done  speaking, 
but  it  was  not  that  hearty  burst,  which  shows 
that  men's  souls  are  enlisted  in  a  cause.  It 
fell  coldly  upon  the  heart  of  Queen  Jane,  and 
she  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  retire. 

The  herald  was  about  to  advocate  the  claim 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  had  already  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  drawn  off  his 
gauntlet,  which  he  was  going  to  hurl  down  in 
defiance,  but  at  a  sign  from  Arundel  he  de- 
sisted, for  he  was  not  ignorant  that  many  were 
there  assembled  who  but  waited  an  opportunity 
to  declare  for  Mary. 

A  few  of  the  leaders  then  retired,  and  from 
the  dictation  of  Northumberland,  an  answer 
was  written,  in  which  her  claim  to  the  crown 
was  denied.  The  divorce  between  Henry  and 
Catherine  was  dwelt  upon,  the  will  of  Edward, 
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and  the  decision  of  the  Council ;  she  was  also 
recommended  to  be  quiet^  and  the  epistle  con* 
eluded  by  informing  her^  that  they  would  still 
be  her  Ladyship's  friends^  if  she  showed  herself 
an  obedient  subject  Nearly  all  the  nobles 
present  were  compelled  to  sign  the  document, 
not  even  Cecil  was  excepted,  though  he  made 
many  wry  faces,  and  complained  of  the  pain  in 
his  arm.  However,  he  was  right  glad  that  he 
had  not  been  forced  to  write  the  letter. 

Northumberland,  still  jealous  of  those  around 
him,  (for  when  he  again  entered  the  room,  he 
found  the  herald  in  conversation  with  Darcy 
and  Huntington,)  gave  secret  ordera  to  his 
lieutenant,  to  way-lay  him  on  his  return,  and 
take  from  him  all  the  documents  in  his  posses* 
sion,  saving  the  one  which  was  addressed  to 
Mary,  and  to  which  was  affixed  his  own  seal. 
And  a  party  of  horsemen  were  instantly  dis- 
patched from  the  Tower,  ^nd  sent  on  before 
the  herald,  and  his  attendants.  Cecil  and 
Arundel  contrived  to  give  him  letters  to  Mary 
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before  he  departed,  and  without  even  deigning 
to  bow  to  the  Duke,  he  passed  over  the  draw- 
bridge, and  joined  his  party,  which  consisted  of 
five  men,  well  mounted  and  well  armed.  They 
rode  off  to  a  neighbouring  hostel  to  refresh 
themselves,  for  they  had  refused  to  accept  the 
proffered  hospitality  of  Northumberland.  Be- 
fore sunset  they  were  again  on  their  way  to 
Suffolk,  where  the  forces  of  Mary  were  now 
assembhng. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


With  the  ready  trick  and  fable, 

Round  we  wander  all  the  day  -, 
And  at  night  in  bam  or  stable. 

Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 
Here's  to  budgets,  bags,  and  wallets ! 

Here's  to  all  the  wandering  train ! 
Here's  our  ragged  brats  and  callets  ! 

One  and  all  cry  out,  Amen. 

Bunu*  Jolly  Beggars. 

Wb  now  return  to  Lord  Wardour  and  Gilbert, 
whom  we  left  ensconsed  in  the  old  house  in  Lon- 
don Bridge^  closely  watched  by  the  followers  of 
Northumberland^  and  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
their  escape.  Duskena  evinced  no  sign  of  either 
of  fear  or  astonishment,  when  told  that  a  guard 
was  stationed  without,  but  coolly  remarked, 
'*  There  is  no  danger,  if  ye  do  but  obey  my 
bidding  :    I   will  furnish  you  with  a   disguise, 
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and  ye  must  wait  my  coming  at  the  bam  nea 
Waltham  Cross.     I  will  be  with  you  early  on 
the  morrow ;  but  you  must  depart  before  the 
day  breaks." 

"  But  how,"  enquired  Wardour,  "  shall  we 
pass  those  fellows  without^  whom  Northumber- 
land sent  to  dog  me  V 

"  Easily,"  answered  Duskena  ;  and  calling  to 
the  two  men  whom  we  have  before  mentioned, 
she  said,  "  Bring  out  the  beggars'  rags,  and 
then  put  on  the  dresses  which  these  two  wear, 
and  depart  first;  they  shall  to  Waltham,  in  the 
disguise  of  maunders." 

"  What !"  said  Wardour,  eyeing  the  bundles 

of  rags  which  were  produced,  **  thou  wouldst 

not,  surely,  desire  me  to  put  on  this  filthy  attire  ? 

Nay,  better  the  stench  of  the  dungeon,  than 

the  odour  of  these  vile  rags." 

"  They  have  graced  the  back  of  a  nobleman 
ere  now,"  answered  Duskena,  "  and  may  per- 
ad venture  save  thine  own  life.     Do  my  bid- 
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dings  for  I  tell  thee  it  is  time  that  thou  wert  in 
the  presence  of  Queen  Mary,  if  thou  thinkest 
to  render  service  to  her,  in  whose  safety  thou 
takest  so  deep  an  interest." 

Wardour  obeyed^  without  asking  another 
question^  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Gilbert, 
was  soon  dressed  in  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  The 
drawer  also  assumed  the  same  disguise,  and 
arranged  his  tattered  doublet  and  hose  in  the 
most  primitive  and  beggar*like  manner,  which 
showed  that  he  had  before  worn  such  a  costume. 
The  two  men  put  on  the  dresses  of  Wardour 
and  Gilbert,  then  stood  as  if  waiting  for  further 
orders. 

"  When  the  City-watch  passes  the  bridge," 
said  Duskena,  addressing  the  men,  who  had 
assumed  the  garments  of  Gilbert  and  Wardour, 
**  step  boldly  out ;  the  soldiers  will  not  then 
dare  to  molest  you :  what  they  intend  doing 
will  not  be  ventured  upon  so  publicly.  You 
will,  however,   be  followed;  enter  the  priest's 
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house  by  Fleet  Bridge,  and  there  throw  off  your 
disguise,  and  then  return — you  will  be  safe." 

The  men  waited  until  the  voices  of  the  watch- 
men were  heard  without,  and  then  stepped  forth 
unmolested ;  they  were  pursued,  as  Duskena 
had  foretold,  and  they  entered  the  house  of  the 
priest,  just  as  the  soldiers  were  about  to  capture 

them. 

Duskena  conversed  with  Gilbert  apart,  before 
they  set  out  on  their  journey :  then  bidding 
them  farewell,  she  promised  to  meet  them  at 
the  appointed  place  on  the  morrow. 

Day  broke,  when  they  reached  Islington,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  daylight  brought  to  Lord 
Wardour,  for  the  first  time,  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  appearance. 

'*By  the  mass,  Gilbert,*'  said  he,  casting  his 
eyes  over  his  ragged  costume,  "  I  half  believe 
that  the  old  woman  is  a  witch,  or  she  never 
could  have  transformed  me  into  so  horrid  a 
figure.     Not  a  step  further  will  I  trudge  in  this 
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plight,  but  enter  yonder  tavern,  until  thou  re- 
turnest  from  London,  and  bringest  me  a  more 
becoming  dress." 

**That  would  not  be  wisely  done,"  replied 
the  drawer,  "  let  us  e'en  play  out  the  game. 
Thou  art  at  least  safe  in  this  disguise,  and  with- 
out it,  I  know  not  how  we  should  have  es- 
caped." 

*'  But  what  maketh  the  matter  worse/'  said 
Wardour,  "  in  changing  my  dress,  I  forgot  to 
take  out  my  purse,  and  have  not  wherewith  to 
procure  a  breakfast,  or  hire  a  horse." 

"  Marry,  I  am  in  the  same  plight,"  rejoined 
Gilbert,  laughing,  *^  and  we  are  now  downright 
beggars,  indeed.  So  here  goes  to  ask  an  alms 
of  the  first  that  passes." 

"Thou  dost  not  mean  to  beg  in  earnest," 
said  Wardour,  in  astonishment,  **  if  thou  dost, 
here  we  part  company." 

"Do  I  not?"  replied  Gilbert,  "thinkest thou 
that  I  could  put  on  these  rags  without  catching 
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an  itch  of  my  old  calling  7  Manyi  you  might 
as  well  throw  a  bird  in  the  air,  and  expect  it  to 
fall  down  without  making  an  attempt  to  fly. 
No  !  I  tell  thee  the  fit  is  on  me  strong ;  so  good 
my  master,  for  the  sake  of  blessed  charity, 
throw  one  poor  penny  to  a  beggar,  who  hath 
neither  home  nor  food,  and  the  good  Lord  will 
bless  you,  and  hearken  to  the  prayer  of  your 
poor  servant."  And  Gilbert  assumed  the  drawling 
twang  of  the  veriest  beggar  of  the  age,  and 
threw  himself  into  such  a  supplicating  attitude 
as  made  Wardour  laugh  outright. 

**  Well  !*'  said  Wardour.  "  It  is  useless  de- 
spairing ;  let  us  onward.  I  can  but  ask  the  first 
honest  fellow  I  meet,  for  the  loan  of  a  few  gold 
pieces,  and  tell  him  who  I  am." 

"  He  is  sure  to  believe  you,"  answered  Gil- 
bert, with  a  look  of  sly  waggery,  '*  nay,  you 
will  not  need  to  mention  your  name  in  such  a 
respectable  costume,  he  will  know  you  at  a 
glance." 
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'^  What^  thinkest  thoa  then^  I  shall  really  be 
taken  for  a  beggar?"  inquired  Wardour.  "  By 
the  cross  I  will  strike  the  first  kna?e  to  the 
earthy  who  dareth  to  call  me  such." 

''Then  thou  wilt  be  put  in  the  stocks^  for  a 
knave  and  a  thief/'  said  Gilbert;  ''whipped 
from  tything  to  tything,  and  then  sent  to  some 
prison.  Thou  hadst  much  better  play  the  ar- 
rant-downright beggar,  and  be  content  to  ask 
for  one  poor  penny  for  the  sake  of  charity,  or  I 
know  not  how  we  shall  break  our  fast." 

"Nay,"  said  Wardour,  "I  would  sooner 
draw  the  pistols,  I  have  secreted  under  this 
ragged  gaberdine,  and  present  them  to  the  first 
knave,  who  refused  me  the  loan  I  asked." 

"That  is  but  begging  on  a  bolder  scale," 
replied  Gilbert,  "  and  leads  to  that  highest  of 
elevations,  the  gallows.  That  is  the  way  crowns 
and  kingdoms  are  begged,  when  a  few  thou- 
sands of  vagrants  are  in  one  mind.  But  I  fear 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  the  highroad 
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by  force.  But  here  is  a  tavern.  I  have  known 
the  host  before  to-day,  and  we  shall  not  fail  in 
procuring  the  best  his  house  affordeth." 

Gilbert  entered  accordingly^  and  succeeded 
to  his  heart's  content :  for  the  host  was  one  of 
the  old  faith,  and  not  unknown  to  Duskena, 
whose  very  name  seemed  to  command  attention, 
wherever  it  was  breathed.  After  a  hearty 
meal,  the  host  offered  to  provide  them  with 
horses ;  but  to  this  Gilbert  wisely  objected, 
adding,  "  Put  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
will  ride  to  the  devil ;  we  must  speed  on  as  we 
best  can." 

They  set  off  on  their  journey  again,  and 
passed  the  horsemen  who  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Tower,  and  with  whose  business  our  readers  are 
already  acquainted.  Wardour  knew  the  herald 
at  a  glance.  Towards  night  they  were  overtaken 
by  Duskena,  who  in  spite  of  her  age,  had  con- 
trived to  mount  on  horseback,  while  a  sturdy 
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fellow,  in  the  costume  of  a  beggar,  walked  at 
her  side. 

They  reached  the  barn,  near  Waltham  Cross, 
in  safety ;  but  Ward  our  refused  to  enter,  giving 
the  preference  to  a  road-side  inn,  which  stood 
near  at  hand ;  for  Gilbert  had  contrived  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  money  at  their  last  baiting  place. 

As  evening  approached  the  soldiers  which 
Northumberland  had  sent  out  to  waylay  the  he- 
rald and  his  followers,  rode  past,  and  drew  up  in 
a  bye  lane  near  the  cross.  One  of  them,  however, 
wlio  was  secretly  in  the  pay  of  Arundel,  con- 
trived to  lag  behind,  and  beckoning  to  Gilbert, 
whom  he  well  knew,  bade  him  apprise  Duskena 
of  the  stratagem  they  were  sent  upon.  Gilbert 
at  once  communicated  the  business  to  Wardour, 
and  as  the  young  nobleman  had  no  doubt  but 
that  there  might  be  some  correspondence  which 
would  endanger  the  life  of  his  father,  if  it  met 
the  eye  of  Northumberland,  he  at  once  deter- 
mined to  share  in  the  struggle. 
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The  horsemen  halted,  and  calling  for  a  cup 
of  wine,  waited  until  Duskena  appeared,  and 
they  remained  several  moments  in  conversation 
together.  The  plot  was  soon  arranged,  for  the 
old  woman  had  beggars  enow  at  her  beck,  to 
disarm  both  parties. 

Gilbert  then  apprised  Lord  Wardour  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  the  bam, 
adding,  "  Now  you  shall  see  how  we  beggars 
live.  But  first  I  must  give  the  pass-word  to 
their  king,  or  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  enter." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  through  a  gap  in 

the  hedge  by  the  road-side,  and  approaching 

the  bam,  called  to  a  tall  ragged  knave  who  was 

about  to  enter,  and  said,  '^  I  have  brought  an 

old  maunder  of  mine,  who  is  a  stranger  to  your 
company." 

'*  Who  is  he  ?"  said  the  king  of  the  beggars, 

eyeing  Wardour  suspiciously ;  **  He  hath  more 

the  look  of  a  gentry-cuffin,*  than   a  clapper- 

*  A  gentleman. 
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dudgeon.*  And  by  my  salamon,'  I  swear  that 
if  thou  hast  brought  us  a  cranke^  instead  of  a 
true  maunder/  thou  shalt  be  lambed."^ 

"Gramercy  for  thy  threats,"  said  Gilbert, 
**  he  is  as  ben  a  cove/  as  ever  milled  a  ken,* 
nipped  a  bung,^  or  cloyed  a  lag  of  duds.^p  A 
finer  lad  never  prigged  a  prancer/^  stripped  a 
ruffinan,^*  or  bilked  a  queer-cuflin**.  What 
the  devil  thinkest  thou  I  would  bring  thee 
aught  that  was  not  skipper-bom,'^  and  strum- 
mel-nursed  ?'^  If  thou  wouldst  know  more,  ask 
my  grandame,  it  is  her  will  that  he  should  come 
amongst  us,  so  let  us  have  nought  but  ben 
whids."'« 

''  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  this  at  first  V 
said  the  beggar,  *'  when  thou  knowest  I  dare  as 
well  face  the  devil,  as    oppose  her  wishes? 


^  Beggar-born.        '  Beggars*  oath. 

*  Beggar.  ®  Beaten. 

'  Robbed  a  house. 

^^  Stole  a  basket  of  clothes. 

«'  Hedge.  *^  A  Magistrate. 

u  Nursed  in  the  straw. 


^  An  impostor. 
^  A  good  fellow. 
*  Cut  a  purse. 
'*  Stole  a  horse. 
*^  Born  in  a  bam, 
1^  Good  words. 
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Bring  him  in,  and  fill  the  gage^  with  rom-bouse/ 

that  we  may  drink  to  him/' 

''  What  pedlar's  French  hast  thou  been  bandy- 
ing with  yonder  varlet?"  said  Lord  Wardour, 
when  the  beggar  had  entered  the  bam  ;  **  Thou 
hast  not  assuredly  told  him  who  I  am  V 

**  Leave  me  alone  for  that/'  answered  Gil- 
bert, ''  he  takes  thee  for  as  very  a  beggar  as 
ever  danced  in  rags,  tumbled  a  dell  in  a  dark- 
man^  on  the  strum mel,  milled  ruff-peck/  or 
emptied  a  wine  cup/' 

''  Cease  thy  nonsense,  and  answer  me  in  sucli 
language  as  I  can  understand/'  said  Wardour, 
not  at  all  ambitious  to  be  numbered  amon^rst 
the  ragged  fraternity.  **  What  will  it  avail  our 
scheme,  if  I  am  only  to  pass  as  one  of  these 
thieving  varlets,  and  base  impostors?  Why 
didst  thou  not  sound  him  at  once  on  the  business, 
and   see  if  he  would  turn  out  his  lazy  vaga- 

'  A  quart-pot.  »  ^yi^^ 

•  The  night.  4  stole  bacon. 
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bonds^  when  the  horsemen  meet.    Surely  the 
well-fed  knaves  can  fight?*'  , 

''  Leave  that  to  the  old  woman/'  answered 
Gilbert:  "  I  saw  her  beckon  to  him  when  she 
entered  the  bam  :  and  trust  me,  they  have  ere 
this  understood  each  other.  Thou  wilt  see  the 
lame  run,  and  the  blind  open  their  eyes  when 
the  signal  is  given,  and  many  a  knave  who  hath 
his  arms  tied  up,  will  use  them  as  freely  as  a 
thrasher,  in  the  hour  of  need." 

*'  Well,  we  must  trust  to  them,'*  said  Lord 
Wardour,  "  since  there  is  no  other  help  at 
hand.  But  be  sure  that  thou  keep  thine  eye 
fixed  on  the  horseman  who  is  most  anxious  to 
escape,  for^  on  him  will  be  found  the  letters. 
Have  at  thine  elbow  five  or  six  of  the  sturdiest 
beggars,  and  on  no  account  let  the  documents 
escape  us.    I  may  yet  work  much  with  them." 

Gilbert  promised,  and  they  entered  theroiuous 
bam,  which  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  beggars 
of   all    grades.      Wardour    stood    for  a    few 
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ments    at    the   entrance,  and    gazed   with 
snisliment  upon  the  scene  before  him.    There 
i  the  cripple  unbandaging  his  maimed  limb, 
shaking  it  hale  and  sound  at  his  brother 
lostor,  who  was  waving  a  drinkiiig-cup  with 
very  arm  which  he  had  lost  the  use  of,  by  a 
up  in  the  mines.     The  blind  man  was  ogling 
doxy  with  a  pair  of  clear  black  eyes,  in  a 
icr  on  the  straw  ;  and  the  dumb  was  stunning 
I  firs  of  the  deaf,  with  a  long  account  of  the 
d  .'success  he  had  met  with.      Another  was 
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feit  the  loss  of  the  tongue^  and  they  sat  foot  to 
foot,  making  mouths  at  each  other.  Two  out- 
and-out  rascals  had  laid  a  wager  of  a  pot  of 
wine,  which  could  best  fall  into  a  fit,  and  one 
was  demurring  to  pay  because  the  other  had 
secreted  a  piece  of  soap  in  his  mouth  to  make 

it  foam.  Three  or  four,  and  they  of  the  oldest^ 
were  studying  a  new  vocabulary  for  beggings 

and  were  in  high  dispute,  whether  '^  Of  your 
mercy,  generous  Christian!"  or  ''The  good 
Lord  bless  you !"  was  the  best  beginning. 
One  rascal  held  a  Bible,  which  he  had  stolen, 
and  was  ransacking  it  for  a  new  set  of  phrases. 
It  was  indeed  a  picture  of  the  world  on  a 
small  scale;  a  committee  met  to  count  their 
gains,  and  issue  out  new  plans  to  plunder  the 
unwary  ;  a  joint-stock  company,  which,  like  a 
many  more,  live  upon  their  wits  ;  the  dressings 
room  of  the  world's  impostors ;  vice  and 
robbery  without  their  masks ;  the  great  game  of 
life  practised  and  played  openly ;   a  huge  city 
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ling  out  its  delegates  from  every  ward,  to 
suit  each  other  how  to  live;  the  rending, 
ing,  cleaving,  and  devouring  of  every-day- 
practised  civilly,  and  as  a  relaxation.     In  a 
d,all  the  cant  and   humbug  of  this  busy 
id,  played  on  a  confined  stage. 
here    were    two    beggars  going  to   logger- 
Is  abont  the  dividing  of  the  linen  they  had 
?n   from   a   hedge,   both  claiming  an  odd 
;t,  which  they  at  last  tore  asunder,  and  so 
3d  the  dispute.      Farther  on,  a  couple   of 
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to  give  a  dark  man  to  a  fair  womaD,  and  vice 
versa,  and  never  to  threaten  a  nursery  maid 
with  too  many  children ;  while  two  strong  vil- 
lains on  the  adjoining  sheaf  of  straw  were  ar- 
guing on  the  surest  means  of  disguising  the 
looks  of  horses,  and  explaining  the  whole  art  of 
making  white  legs,  stars,  &c. 

Duskena  sat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  was  iu 
close  conversation  with  the  king  of  this  motley 
group,  and  from  the  glances,  which  from  time 
to  time  they  cast  towards  the  door,  Lord  War- 
dour  felt  assured  that  their  conversation  had 
some  reference  to  himself. 

**  While  we  are  at  Rome  we  must  do  as  Rome 
does/'  said  Gilbert,  approaching  him.  **  Come, 
I  have  cajoled'  an  old  woman  out  of  her  seat, 
and  bargained  for  all  the  food  which  another 
knave  hath  stolen  out  of  a  squire's  pantry. 
Let  us  refresh  ourselves  before  the  work  com- 
mences ;  we  know  not  when  we  may  have  time 
to  eat  again." 
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What  a  knave  thou  art,"  said  Wardour, 
think  tliat  I   will  partake  of  thy   Btolen 
;  kuowest  thou  not  that  the  receiver  is  as 
as  the  thief?" 

Nay,"  said  Gilbert,  "if  thou  never  dinest 
ad,  until  thou  art  satisfied  that  the  food  is 
Btly  come  by,  thou  art  likely  to  keep  a 
lent.     How  trowest  thou  the  lord's  table 
d  be  furnished,  unless  he   wrung  it  from 
jaws  of  hla  serfs  1  Tliiukest  thou  that  the 
■holder  pauses  before  he  eats,  to  consider 
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oa  it  for  us  all.  It  is  but  kicking  the  stool 
from  under  the  greatest  scoundrel  at  the  board, 
and  sitting  like  honest  men,  as  the  times  go^ 
in  his  seat.  Come,  we  must  feed  as  well  as 
fight,  and  I  have  paid  a  £Eiir  sum  for  our  pro- 
visions." 

Although  the  drawer's  arguments  did  not 
exactly  tally  with  Lord  Wardour's  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  still  his  appetite  put  in  a 
strong  claim,  and  self  is  a  great  modifier  of 
justice;  a  powerful  settler  of  qualms,  and  con- 
sciences, hath  he  been  in  most  ages,  and  so  he 
remaineth  to  this  day — the  natural  child  which 
few  have  the  strength  to  disown.  He  followed 
Gilbert  to  the  upper  end  of  the  immense  bam, 
giving  quite  a  grace  to  the  rags  he  wore,  as  he 

moved  along,  and  arresting  the  glance  of  many 
a  fair  beggar-girl  as  he  passed. 

Gilbert  had  set  out  the  repast  upon  a  clean 
table-cloth,  which  but  the  day  before  had  been 
stolen    from  a  hedge,    and  as  the  food  was 
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weakened   as   lie   attacked   tlic  powder 
and    venison   pasty,  botli    of   which 
nounccd  most  excellent.     The  wine,  1 
Arst-rate,  for  it  had  been  stolen  from  tl 
of  a  Bishop. 

**  Wilt  thou  take  me  for  thy  wife  ? 
handsome  young  beggar-girl,  approachi 
dour,  while  he  was  eating.  *'  I  have 
dell  amongst  them  above  a  week^ 
mother  says  that  I  must  find  a  hus 
morrow,  or  the  upright-man  will  claim 
I  cannot  abide  his  look,  he  hath  so 
beard.  There  is  a  dead  prancer  in  i 
Acld^  and  the  Patrico  is  now  amongst  n 
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''  and  if  I  have  thee  not  then^  what  sayest  thou 
to  my  companion  ?'* 

"  Many,  an*  he  were  well  enough/'  an- 
swered the  girl,  surveying  Gilbert  from  head  to 
foot.  ''  But  I  would  choose  you  of  the  twain. 
I  get  many  a  tib-of-the-buttery/  margery-pra- 
ter,^  quacking-cheat,^  and  skew  of  rom-bose/ 
with  telling  fortunes^  and  will  bring  them  all 
to  you  untouched,  an'  you  will  marry  me.  I  am 
not  a  wild  dell." 

"  Come  to  me  on  the  morrow,"  said  War- 
dour,  with  much  ado,  smothering  his  impa- 
tience, ''  then  thou  shalt  have  mine  answer.'' 

''  Will  you  not  lay  on  the  next  strummel  to 
us  ?"  continued  the  fair  beggar  ;  '*  then,  in  dark- 
man,  we  can  talk  over  the  matter  before  we 
couch-a-hogshead.  You  will  see  the  red  and 
blue  cloaks  skewered  up  on  either  siden." 

''  I  will  not  forget  the  colours,"  said  War- 
dour. 

•  A  goose.        *  A  hen.        *  A  duck.        *  Cup  of  wine. 

I  5 
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Then   I  ahall  toure  (look  out),"  said  the 
,  and   departed   to   join   her   mother,  and 
ive  another  lesson  in  fortune-telling. 
What  did  the  gipsy  mean  by  a  dead  prancev 
apatrico?"  enquired  the  noble  beggar  of 
companion ;  "  do  they  then  marry  in  this 
landish  form  ?" 

Their  patrico,  or  pater-cove,"    answered 
jert>  "  is  their  priest ;  every  tree  and  hedge 
is  church  ;  every  sturdy  beggar  his  parish- 
sr.     Think  not  that  we  are  without  our  di- 
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settlement.  Your  beggars  are  your  only  free- 
men. See^  yonder  is  a  woman  feeding  her 
bantling  with  pig-broth :  it  was  but  bom  the 
other  night ;  to-morrow  or  next  day  she  will  be 
on  the  pad,  and  carrying  it  on  her  back,  go 
maundering  through  the  villages.'' 

"  And  what  meant  the  gipsy/'  continued 
Wardour, ''  by  coming  at  darkman,  and  be- 
fore couching-a-hogshead  —  talking  over  the 
matter?" 

''  Marry  !  her  meaning  was  plain  enough," 
continued  Gilbert ; ''  she  meant  that  you  should 
come  at  night,  and  occupy  the  next  straw,  and 
before  going  to  sleep,  talk  over  the  marriage. 
They  say  it  was  said  '  between  cloaks  ;*  that 
is,  each  division  or  sleeping  place ;  and  ca-^ 
pital  things  are  those  rents  in  old  cloaks  to 
court  through.  Some  of  them  are  tender 
enough  to  poke  your  whole  head  through. 
Thou  shalt  see  me  court  her  to-night,  I  pro- 
mise thee,  an'  we  have  leisure,  and  thou  wilt 
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troin    the   dropsy  hath    my  first   witi 
is  unbinding  his  knee  iiath,  1  see,  lak 
my  second  ;  we  fell  out,  and  partec 
day.     My  third  stole  a  child,  and  I 
set  eyes  on  her  since.    The  last  time 
fourth  she  was  at  St.  Alban's,  in  the 
had  but  just  time  to  nod,  and  so  p 
five,  six,  and  seven,  are,  I  dare  say,  s« 
scouring  the  queer  cramp- ring,  that  is 
bolted  and  shackled.     I  will  marry! 
myself,  an'  thou  sayest  not  nay  in  a  fe\ 
she  will  just  make  up  the  baker's  do 
But    their  conversation    was   inst 
short,  by  the  King  of  the  Beggars 

UD.  and  exclaimincr.  in  a  vnipp  nf  ♦Vmn. 
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our  stumps,  and  use  our  farables,  ere  we  couch- 
a-hogsheady  though  we  trine  for  it.  A  golden 
piece  to  him  who  possesses  himself  of  the  letters ! 
Seek  in  steel-cap  and  corslet,  but  wait  until  I 
cry  the  onset,  behind  the  hedge ;  then  ring  a 
peel  on  every  mailed  coat,  with  your  beggars' 
staffs,  and  if  you  win,  we  will  have  a  merry 
night.     Quick,  there  js  no  time  to  lose." 

Every  beggar  sprang  up  in  an  instant, — halt, 
lame,  and  blind,  were  all  on  the  alert,  and 
Wardour  and  Gilbert  were  the  first  to  take 
their  station  behind  the  hedge,  for  the  horse- 
men had  apprised  them  that  the  attack  would 
commence  at  the  Cross.  There  lurked  three- 
score as  sturdy  varlets  in  readiness  for  the  signal 
as  ever  cut  a  purse,  stripped  a  hedge,  or  knocked 
out  the  brains  of  a  solitary  traveller.  At  length 
the  sound  of  the  approaching  horsemen  was 
heard,  and  they  all  waited  as  silent  as  death ; 
Wardour  and  Gilbert  each  with  a  pistol  ready 
cocked  in  their  hands. 


CHAPTER  XL 

And  now  wc  part — thou  as  thy  fate  doth 
I  go  where  duty  calls.  But  love  and  wa] 
Are  strangely  mixed  amid  these  troublotu 
This  leads  to  glory,  that  to  hopeless  loTe, 
And  both  will  take  ns  to  the  same  at  last, 
For  all  these  several  ways  must  end  in  de 

TheSca. 

Evening  had  already  thrown  its  d< 

over  the  landscape^  and  given  to  t 

darker  look^  than  that  which  it  hac 

r.''^  wore,  although  now  in  its  full  fol 
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I  forming  a  safe  screen  for  the  begg 

•]  whom  were  ready  in  ambush.     At 

i 

<]|  tramping  of  horses  was  heard  in  tb 

y'i  and  as  thpv  Hro^r  •- 
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approached.  As  they  ascended  the  eminence 
at  a  brisk  trot,  and  were  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  ancient  cross,  Northumberland's  soldiers 
rushed  from  their  hiding  place  at  full  gallop, 
with  lance  in  rest,  and  that  so  unexpectedly, 
that  three  of  the  Herald's  followers  were  borne 
at  once  to  the  earth.  Not  so,  however,  with 
their  leader;  for  although  the  lance  directed  at 
him,  was  well  aimed,  and  splintered  fairly  on 
his  corslet,  still  he  kept  his  saddle,  and  taking 
a  cool  aim  at  his  assailant,  who  wore  the  open- 
fronted  helmet,  he  discharged  his  pistol,  and 
shot  him  through  the  head.  In  another  instant 
his  sword  was  drawn ;  it  gUttered  a  moment  as 
it  parried  a  blow,  and  crossed  the  blade  of  an 
opponent,  then  uplifted  like  lightning,  bit  sheer 
through  the  vent-brace  of  his  adversary's  arm, 
and  so  disabled  another  of  Northumberland's 
party.  But  two  of  the  six  sent  out  by  the 
Duke,  still  kept  their  saddles,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  Wardour  they  would  stand  but  a  sorry 
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chance,  before  a  man  so  well  anned^  and  well 
skilled  in  the  use  of  his  weapon  as  the  herald ; 
so  without  waiting  for  the  signal  of  the  King  of 
the  beggars,  he  sprang  at  once  over  the  hedge, 
and  was  instantly  followed  by  Gilbert;  nor 
were  the  beggars  long  behind  them.  Wardour 
discharged  his  pistol  at  one  of  the  dismounted 
soldiers,  but  without  effect,  and  as  the  man  had 
lost  his  helmet  in  the  affray,  he  struck  him  such 
a  blow  on  the  head,  with  the  butt-end,  as 
brought  him  to  the  earth,  then  throwing  the 
weapon  away,  he  hastily  snatched  up  a  sword, 
and  boldly  confronted  the  herald.  The  man  in 
armour  rose  in  the  stirrups,  and  with  his  sword 
uplifted,  was  about  to  deal  Wardour  such  a 
stroke  as  would  have  cloven  him  in  two,  when 
Gilbert,  who  had  snatched  up  a  beggar's  staff, 
struck  the  warrior  with  both  hands,  on  the 
gauntlet,  and  made  him  relinquish  his  grasp. 
A  nimble  beggar  instantly  sprung  up  behind 
him,  and  pinioned  his  anns,  and  he  soon  came 
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rolling  to  the  ground.  Meantime  the  remain- 
der of  the  ragged  crew  so  well  plied  their  staves 
as  to  take  captive  all  who  were  unhorsed; 
and  as  for  the  four  who  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  keep  their  saddles,  they  fled  in  different 
directions,  as  if  the  foul  fiend  had  been  at  their 
heels.  They  were  followed  to  some  distance  by 
a  number  of  beggars,  for  as  yet  it  was  uncertain 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  documents,  for  which 
so  great  a  reward  was  offered.  The  rest  re- 
mained behind,  unbuckling  helm,  and  breast- 
piece,  and  busied  in  the  search. 

The  herald  still  lay  prostrate,  where  he  fell 
at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
only  Wardour  and  Gilbert  were  beside  him. 

"  Knaves !  mean  ye  to  murder  me  in  cold- 
blood?"  said  the  warrior,  attempting  but  in 
vain  to  rise,  for  Wardour  had  his  knee  firmly 
planted  on  his  breast,  and  Gilbert  stood  over 
him  with  his  uplifted  staff. 

''We  mean  thee  no  harm,"  said  Wardour, 
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'^  deliver  the  letters  thou  wert  charged  with  from 
the  Tower^  and  thou  shalt  go  free/' 

'^  I  will  first  deliver  up  my  life/'  replied  the 
man,  sternly,  "  take  my  gold  an*  ye  will." 

'^  Loose  the  fastening  of  his  corslet,*'  said 
Wardour — "  nay,  an'  thou  resistest^  we  will  call 
half  a  dozen  fellows,  who  will  handle  thee  more 
roughly  than  ourselves,  I  want  nought  from 
thee  but  the  packet." 

With  much  ado  the  breast-piece  was  un- 
loosed, and  beneath  the  under-dress  were  found 
the  letters.  *'This  one  was  given  thee  by 
Northumberland,  for  the  Princess  Mary,"  said 
Wardour,  holding  up  the  largest  at  a  guess. 

"  It  was,"  answered  the  herald,  "what  of  it?*' 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Wardour, "  saving  that  it 
toucheth  upon  matters  which  concern  me  not, 
and  I  return  it  thee.  Carry  it  to  its  destination, 
with  what  speed  thou  canst." 

"Thou  art  no  beggar,"  said  the  herald,  now 
rising;    "what  wouldst  thou  with   the   letter 
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thou  hast  in  keeping?  Art  thoa  so  fond  of 
bloody  or  so  needy«  that  thou  wouldst  betray 
those  who  wrote  them,  to  Northumberland  V* 

"  Neither/'  replied  Wardour,  '*  I  would  do  a 
good  deed  with  them.  Speed,  lest  thou  fallest  into 
the  hands  of  those  over  whom  I  have  no  power. 
Thy  horse  is  still  waiting  beside  the  cross." 

'^  My  throat  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  thy 
dagger/'  said  the  herald, ''  and  I  should  have 
taken  thy  Ufe,  had  it  not  been  for  this  knave's 
staff ;  I  would  fain  know  more  of  thee  ere  we 
part.  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  in  good  fellow- 
ship, and  serve  the  Princess  ?  On  the  word  of 
a  true  knight,  I  will  say  no  say  of  what  hath 
passed  between  us." 

"  It  may  not  be,"  replied  Wardour,  "  though 
I  know  no  one  under  whose  banner  I  would 
sooner  draw  blade,  than  so  renowned  a  knight's 
as  Sir  Edward  Hastings." 

"  Ah !  am  I  then  discovered  ?"  exclaimed  the 
knight,  in  astonishment. 
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*'  Thy  deeds  made  thee  known,  ere  the  ftisten- 
ings  of  thine  helmet  were  mdloosed/'  said  the 
yomig  nobleman. 

'^  By  the  mass !  and  had  I  not  been  blind  as 
a  mole/'  said  the  knight,  '^I  might  have  known 
that  no  beggar  possessed  thews  and  sinews 
strong  enough  to  screw  me  to  the  earth  like  a 
helpless  babe,  as  thou  hast  done«  and  but  few 
of  noble  blood,  saving  Henry  Wardour."  He 
held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  they  retired 
to  converse  apart^  for  they  had  before  been 
companions  in  arms. 

Whatever  the  reasons  might  be  that  Wardour 
produced  for  his  strange  conduct,  they  were 
such  as  satisfied  the  knight  that  matters  stood 
far  better  than  if  the  documents  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Nortliumberland's  followers  :  and, 
faithful  as  he  was  to  the  Princess  Mary,  he 
pledged  himself  hand  and  glove  to  conceal  the 
real  affair;  and  after  Wardour  had  consulted  a 
moment  with   the  king  of   the  beggars,   his 
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attendants,  who,  with  the  exception  of  one  that 
was  slightly  wounded,  had  been  more  frightened 
than  hurt,  were  pennitted  to  depart.  The 
soldier  who  had  been  shot  was  speedily  buried 
by  the  beggars,  and,  saving  the  dint  of  hoof- 
marks  around  the  cross,  nought  remained  to 
tell  of  the  affray,  for  the  marks  of  blood  were 
soon  obhterated. 

So  busy  had  the  vagrants  been  in  pursuing 
the  horsemen  that  fled,  and  ransacking  those 
who  had  been  dismounted,  that  they  had  not 
observed  the  scene  we  have  attempted  to  des- 
cribe: and  now  that  the  field  was  cleared,  a 
general  murmur  ran  through  the  ragged  assem- 
bly, all  complaining  that  they  had  endangered 
their  bones  for  nothing. 

**  And  whatever  did  we  get  from  these  empty- 
fobbed  knaves  but  hard  words  and  blows?" 
said  a  downright  beggar,  binding  his  arm, 
which  had  received  a  shght  sabre-cut. 

"  Marry,  an'  thou  needst  not  grumble,''  said 
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tliflr  knave,  "  for  those  who  labour  to  keep 
n  in  food  and  finery  fare  no  better.    Surety, 
who  share  all  things  without  payment,  may 
;  a  few  blows  when  they  are  bestowed  upon 
and  be  grateful  for  them." 
But  I  like  not  your  forced  charity,"  replied 
other.     "  True,  I  banged  back  my  alms  in 
m,  and  made  the  knave's  corslet  ring,  as  a 
er  does  a  pan.     But  this  wound  will  be  of 
ice ;   I  have  caught  many  a  one  in  the  wars 
s  never  engaged  in,  and  this  will  but  be  the 
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suddenly  touched  on  the  arm.  In  an  instant 
he  upUfled  the  sword  on  which  he  was  leaning, 
and  which  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  Duke's 
emissaries,  but  as  suddenly  lowered  it  again^  for 
it  was  Duskena  that  stood  beside  him. 

"  Have  they  escaped  safely?"  enquired  the 
old  woman. 

"  Who  ?"  said  Wardour.  "  Thou  seest  they 
have  all  escaped  but  one,  and  his  troubles  are 
at  an  end." 

"  Who  V*  said  Duskena,  in  her  shrillest  tone, 
"  who  but  the  loyal  followers  of  Mary?  Have 
they  borne  off  the  letters  to  the  Queen?" 

•'  The  letter  from  the  C5ouncil  is  safe,"  said 
Wardour.  "  How  earnest  thou  to  interest  thy- 
self in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Not  for  the  love  of  saving  blood,"  an- 
swered the  hag,  ''  but  I  foresaw  that  this 
would  happen.  Thy  father  and  Cecil  are  yet  but 
children  in  their  cunning :  none  but  fools  would 
have  entrusted  their  secrets  with  such  a  mes- 
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jer.     It  was  a  trick  of  Harry  the  Eighth  to 
■lay  his  own  couriers,  and  Northumberland 
a  old  dog  at  such  a  chase. — But  what  dost 
11  intend  doing  now  ?     I  have  procured  thee 
;coming  dress.      Now  thou  art  safe,  hasten 
loin  the  forces  which  are  hourly  flocking  to 
aid  of  Mary.     If  thou  wouldst  save  this 
lan,  whom  they  call  Queen,  be  the  first  to 
;r  tlie    Tower,    under   the   banner   of   the 
jcess.      Trust  me,  deeds  will  weigh  heavier 
1  supplication  in  these  dangerous  times.     It 
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'^  To  the  Tower !"  said  Duskena,  in  surprise ; 
''  what  wouldst  thou  do  there  ?     Remember,  I 
have  once  rescued  thee  from  the  jaws  of  the 
wolf;  tempt  him  not  a  second  time.  The  house 
was  beset  in  which  those  who  wore  the  disguises 
sheltered;    and,    ere    this,    I   fear,    the    poor 
priest  whom  they  captured  has  shrieked  and 
groaned  on  the  rack.     All  this'  have  I  done  to 
serve  thee !     If  thou  courtest  death,  the  field  is 
before  thee ;  look  out  thy  place.    A  word  from 
my  lips  to  Queen  Mary  can  make  thee  her 
leader ;  if  thou  wilt  fall,  let  it  be  with  glory. 
A  Princess,    helpless,    and    defenceless, — one 
against  whom  so  powerful  a  leader  as  Northum^ 
berland  is  leagued, — who   is  divested  of  her 
crown  by  a  base  conspiracy,  has  surely  enough 
of  chivalry  in  her  cause  to  kindle  thee.     But 
why  do  I  talk  thus,  who  have  but  raised  this 
opposition  to  crush  it, — whohavebut  laboured  in 
plots,  like  a  serf  in  the  field,  to  get  my  revenge 
an  appetite  ?    Wilt  thou  go,  ere  it  is  too  late?"- . 

VOL.  II.  K 
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'^  I  cannot  draw  my  sword  against  her  I  have 
loved,"  said  Wardour,  casting  a  melancholy 
glance  upon  the  earth :  ''  if  I  cannot  saye  her, 
I  will  die  in  her  defence.'* 

*'  Thou  talkest  like  one  of  the  focdish/' 
answered  the  stem  old  hag.  *'  Pluck  up  thy 
hearty  and  forget  her !  Why  shouldst  thou  peril 
thyself  for  that  which  is  another's?  or  again 
endanger  thy  safety  by  rushing  headlong  into 
the  stronghold  of  thine  enemy?" 

'^  Is  it  not  enough  that  she  is  surrounded  by 
traitors  on  every  hand,"  replied  Wardour,  "and 
hath  need  of  one  honest  heart  to  serve  her  ? 
Was  it  of  her  own  choice  that  she  was  raised 
to  this  dangerous  eminence?  didst  not  thou 
thyself  work  upon  Northumberland's  weakness 
to  gratify  thine  own  revenge  ?  And  now  thou 
wouldst  leave  the  innocent  to  perish  for  the 
guilty !  I  will  be  guided  by  thee  no  longer ; 
for  danger  and  death  dog  thine  every  footstep  : 
thou  lovest  nothing  but  vengeance ;  thou  hast 
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stifled  every  feeling  of  pity ;  and,  stand  or  fail, 
I  will  no  longer  be  in  communion  with  thee/' 

**  As  I  am,  such  hath  suffering  made  me/' 
said  Duskena,  without  evincing  a  sign  of  anger. 
''  I  was  once  innocent ;  those  whom  I  had  not 
power  to  withstand  made  me  guilty :  was  once 
virtuous,  and  looked  upon  greatness  as  allied  to 
goodness ;  trusted  myself  without  suspicion, 
and  was  made  vicious.  My  breast  was  onCe 
full  of  pity  and  tenderness ;  but  cruelty  came, 
and  struck  upon  it  with  a  cold  iron  hand,  and 

so  benumbed  and  hardened  me,  that  I  could  no 

« 

longer  feel.  I  once  loved  as  a  woman  and  a 
mother  can  only  love:  they  tore  from  me  all 
my  affections  were  centered  upon,  and  left  me 
only  themselves  to  hate.  For  years  my  heart 
seemed  cased  in  lead,  until  the  flames  of  ven- 
geance melted  the  cold  stupor,  and  my  hatred 
became  hotter  than  a  thrice-heated  furnace,  and 
burnt  up  all  my  tears.  Pity  could  bring  me  no 
comfort  now:  tears  would  be  like  rain  showered 
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upon  cold  steel,  which  wets  but  pierces  not :  no 
one  can  sympathise  with  me,  for  none  can  feel 
as  I  have  felt.  My  heart  was  once  a  fiiir  habi- 
tation; but  they  rested  not  until  they  had 
rooted  out  its  little  heaven^  and  made  it  such  a 
dwelling  of  evil,  that  even  remorse  fled.  If  I 
feel  aught  now  but  revenge,  it  comes  on  me  like 
a  forgotten  dream,  —  a  something  cold  and  in- 
distinct, which  I  cannot  call  fully  before  me ; 
an  ominous  brightness  in  a  black  and  dreary 
sky,  that  shines  but  cheers  not,  and,  when  seen, 
but  tells  of  future  terrors.  But  go  thy  way ; 
thou  wert  one  of  the  only  bright  spots  that  my 
dark  nature  had  not  blackened  over; — leave  me, 
and  I  will  shut  myself  up  in  the  night  of  my 
existence ;  for,  when  thou  and  Gilbert  art  gone, 
there  will  be  nought  left  to  torture  me  back 
with  the  remembrance  that  I  ever  loved  aught 
human.  Leave  me,  and  I  will  work  out  my 
bloody  task  of  vengeance,  mutter  my  last  curse, 
and  die!"    The  old  hag  ceased,  and  resting  her 
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head  upon  her  withered  hands,  stood  leaning 
on  her  staff  in  silence. 

"  Alas  !  what  can  I  do  for  thee  ?"  said  War- 
dour,  deeply  moved ;  "  thou  dost  but  deceive 
thyself;  thy  heart  is  not  yet  so  hardened  but 
that  it  can  feel,  and  there  is  Onb  above,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  hearken  to  the  cry  of  the  vilest 
sinner.  But  I  must  leave  tliee  :  I  would  that 
thou  didst  but  know  her  whom  I  am  so  anxious 
to  serve;  she  would  call  back  thy  nature,  and 
thou  wouldst  again  love  the  human  race." 

"  I  will  go  with  thee,"  said  the  old  woman, 
raising  herself  suddenly,  '^  and  see  this  miracle 
thou  makest  so  much  boast  of.  Peradventure 
my  presence  may  yet  be  of  some  service  to  thy- 
self, much  as  thou  hast  cause  to  despise  me. 
But  I  cannot  journey  until  the  morrow," 

"  I  will  tarry  thy  time,**  said  Wardour,  "  an' 
it  pleaseth  thee,  though  the  business  I  am  upon 
needeth  speed." 

"  Nay,  then  begone,"  exclaimed  the  old  wo- 
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man,  ^^  I  will  be  with  thee  when  I  am  least  ex- 
pected ;  if  thou  art  hard  bestead  in  the  mean- 
time,  thou  knowest  the  symbol;  send  it  to  the 
house  on  the  bridge.  Gilbert  will  restore  to  thee 
thy  garments." 

So  saying,  Duskena  departed  to  her  hiding 
place,  and  Wardour  retired  into  a  shed  adjoin- 
ing the  bam,  to  divest  himself  of  his  beggar's 
rags,  and  make  ready  for  his  return  to  London  ; 
to  which  place  we  must  again  shift  our  scene, 
and  for  a  short  space  swerve  from  the  interest  of 
our  story,  to  portray  a  Sunday  of  the  olden 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

One  man  except,  the  only  son  of  light 
In  a  dark  age,  against  examples  good, 
Against  allurements,  custom,  and  a  world 
Offended,  fearless  of  reproach  and  scorn, 
Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish. 

Milton. 

Sunday  in  London^  three  hundred  years  ago» 
had  a  very  different  look  to  the  Sabbath  of  the 
present  day.  As  early  as  six  in  the  morning, 
and  often  before,  the  bells  were  heard  ringing 
from  the  different  steeples  of  the  old  City,  to 
summon  its  inhabitants  to  the  morning  service. 
Those  whom  the  old  poet,  Herrick,  at  a  later 
period  called  '^  Sweet  slug-a-beds/*  were  then 
early  risers,  and  with  their  quaintly-bound 
Prayer-books  partially  seen  in  the  pouch  at 
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their  belts,  went  tripping  alopg  the  half-paved 
streets  of  the  city,  to  chaunt  a  matin,  and  offer 
up  a  prayer  before  breakfast.     Many  a  sweet 
voice  was  ringing  through  the  fretted  aisles  of 
the  old  churches  ere  the  sun  had  risen  an  hour ; 
and  albeit  their  anthems  terminated  with  such 
rhymes  as   *'  grasshopper  "  and  "  caterpillar," 
and  many  another  plain  old  word,  which  the 
venerable  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  had  ventured 
to  insert  into  their  new  version  of  the  Psalter;  still 
they  "discoursed  most  eloquent  music.'*     Pride 
there  was  then,  even  as  there  is  now ;  but  oh  ! 
there  was  more  real  piety,  and  less  pretence. 
Religion  was  then  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  men 
put  it  not  on  and  off  as  they  do  their  garments. 
It  consisted  less  in  outward  show,  and  more  in 
the  heart :  they  went  not  to  the  house  of  God 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form  in  those  days. 

Still  there  was  many  a  laughing-eyed   lass 
that  stepped  lightly  before  her  pains-taking  old 
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father  to  churchy  whose  thoughts  were  more 
engaged  with  the  effects  which  the  rich  clocks 
of  her  hose^  and  her  well-turned  ankle  would 
produce  upon  some  handsome  apprentice  who 
stood  eyeing  her  askance,  than  on  her  prayers. 
Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  youths,  who,  with 
their  velvet  bonnets  placed  jauntily  a6ide,  their 
cloaks  hung  to  an  hair-breadth,  and  their  trunk* 
hose  stuffed  to  within  an  eighth  of  the  approved 
fashion,  ogled  the  fair  daughters  of  the  citizens 
from  every  angle  of  the  streets.  The  old 
men,  too,  had  a  religious  look;  thei^  was 
something  venerable  in  the  appearance  of  their 
bushy  beards  and  velvet  doublets,  as  they 
stepped  along  to  the  measured  tolling  of  the 
bells;  their  servants  plodding  behind,  and 
hugging  huge  prayer-books,  printed  in  the 
broad  black  letters  of  Copeland,  Tottel,  or 
Wyer,  and  such  as  the  eyes  of  an  antiquary 
tvbuld  now  gloat  over.     Nor  were  there  wanting 
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a  few  staunch  old  ProtestantSi  who  had  the 
massive  folio  Bible,  translated  by  Miles  Cover-> 
dale,  borne  before  them,  with  as  much  pride 
as  if  it  had  been  a  crown.  Hundreds  threaded 
their  way  from  many  an  ancient  street  to  SL 
Paul's  Church,  like  streams  descending  from 
the  hills,  that  narrow  their  circuit  in  the 
valley,  and  all  at  last  mingle  with  the  broad 
river.  Many  a  one  paused  in  the  ancient  porch 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  huge  Bible  which 
was  chained  to  a  reading-desk  ;  nor  did  they 
hesitate  to  rub  their  fingers  on  their  best 
doublets,  lest  any  particle  of  dust  might  have 
settled  upon  them  in  passing  the  streets,  and 
stain  the  sacred  volume.  Fine  models  for  the 
heads  of  Saints  would  the  countenances  of 
many  of  those  early  reformers  have  furnished, 
as  they  gazed  upon  the  holy  pages,  or  with 
eyes  turned  upward,  seemed  waiting  for  the 
light  of  Heaven   to  illumine   their  thoughts. 
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and  guide  their  understanding  aright.  Here 
and  there  might  one  or  two  be  seen  standing 
apart,  and  discussing  the  meaning  of  some 
holy  text,  or  waiting  until  another  had  left 
the  chained  volumei  that  they  might  again 
appeal  to  its  pages.  So  was  the  Church  ot 
Rome  undermined,  until  it  shook  to  the  very 
centre,  and  in  an  after-day,  a  new  edifice  was 
raised  on  the  ashes  of  martyrs,  which  has  stood 
the  thunder  of  three  centuries,  and  which  a 
thousand  unseen  levers  are  at  this  hour  at 
work  to  overthrow.  The  foundations  were 
laid  in  blood  and  fire,  and  by  such  means  only 
can  they  be  razed,  unless  the  holy  dust  on 
which  they  were  built  is  cold.  But  there  is 
One  who  in  the  end  guideth  all  things  aright. 

Passing  by  the  early  morning  service,  and 
the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  Queen 
Jane  by  Ridley,  we  must  turn  our  attention 
to  the  forenoon  sermon,  which  was  preached 
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at  St.  Paul's  Cross  by  the  venerable  Latimen 
Nine  o'clock  was  the  appointed  hour  for  the 
old  man  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  long  before 
that  time,  a  dense  mob  had  gathered  around 
the  ancient  cross,  from  which  Papist  and 
Protestant  had  in  turn  launched  forth  their 
thunder,  to  kindle  the  faggot  at  which  the 
martyr  was  consumed,  and  to  spread  the  light 
of  the  gospel  of  Heaven. 

But  passing  by  bis  fervid  and  eloquent 
prayer,  together  with  the  opening  of  his  dis- 
course, the  anathemas  he  launched  against  the 
Popish  religion,  and  the  reasons  he  urged  for 
keeping  Mary  from  the  crown,  we  must  come 
to  that  part  of  his  sermon,  in  which,  according 
to  promise,  he  so  boldly  lashed  the  vices  of 
the  age.  Warmed  with  the  subject,  he  pro- 
ceeded fearlessly,  and  disregarding  the  knit 
brows  of  the  haughty  gallants  around  him, 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  some  one  whose  dress 
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was  the  most  showy,  and  having  censured  pride 
generally,  thus   proceeded   with  his  personal 
and  piercing  remarks. — ^^  Marry,  I  tell  you," 
said  he,  his  venerable  countenance  kindling  as 
he  spoke,  **  that  there  are  many  who  would  give 
a  broad  Harry  in  gold  for  a  feather  to  stick  in 
their  bonnets  like  a  cock's  tail,  that  would  not 
give  a  grey  groat  to  one  of  Christ's  apostles 
were  he  starving.      Pride  is  a  plaything  which 
the  devil  hath  thrown  in  amongst  you ;  wist  ye 
why  he  did  it? — that  ye  might  sport  with  it  as  the 
silly  fish  doth  with  the  bait,  until  ye  are  caught. 
Ye  are  dallying  with  the  rope  that  will  hang 
ye,  —  ye   are  handy-dany  with   the  evil  one 
himself.    Trow  ye  who  it  is  that  bloweth  up 
your  trunk-hose,  until  they  are  round  as  bul- 
locks?—  hark  ye,  it  is  the  devil :  he  strippeth 
off  his  skin  to  furnish  you  with  minever,  and 
converteth  his  yellow  brimstone  into  chains  of 
gold  :  but  he  will  melt  the  links  one  day  under 
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your  nose.    I  come  to  speak  plain  to  yon ;  he 
who  would  break  a  bar  of  iron,  strikelh  it  not 
with  a  feather.     I  would  have  my  words  fall 
on  your  hearts  like  the  hammer  of  a  swarthy 
smith,  who  spits  on  his  buckthorn  fist  before  he 
strikes.      Why  are    your  garments   ent   and 
slashed  into  so  many  divers  and  sundry  forms? 
What  man  buildeth  himself  a  house  to  shelter 
in  and  keep  him  warm,  and  when  he  hath  done 
it,  picketh  an  hundred  rents  through  the  walls  ? 
Why  ye  might  be  doddy-polls  hoddy-pecks — 
ye  hocks  !  — ye  are  brainsick  ! — ye  spit  against 
the   wind,    and  it   bloweth    back    into    your 
eyes.     There  is  a  book  written  by  one  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  which,  although  it  containeth  many 
uncleanly  sayings,  hath  nevertheless  much  in 
it  that  ye  might  read  and  be  benefited  thereby. 
Wot  ye  what  he  sayeth  of  superfluitie  of  ap- 
parel wearing  ?     I  will  tell  you,  that  ye  may 
know  what  hoddy-hocks  walked  the  earth  above 
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an  hundred  years  ago.  First  he  saith,  super- 
fluitie  of  clothing  maketh  it  dear,  to  the  harm 
of  the  people.  And  trow  ye  what  the  people 
would  do  if  one  man  bought  up  all  the  com 
and  kept  it  locked  up  with  bolt  and  bar,  when 
they  were  starving? — why  they  would  set  fire 
to  him  and  his  heaped-up  grain ;  so  he  who 
weareth  more  on  his  back  than  he  needeth, 
doth  but  rob  the  veriest  beggar.  Look  at  the 
cost  of  your  embroidery,  the  indenting,  the 
disguising,  barring,  slashing,  paling,  winding, 
bending,  the  waste  of  cloth  in  vanity,  the  costly 
furring  of  your  gowns,  so  much  pouncing  of 
chisel  to  make  holes,  so  much  dagging  of 
shears  with  the  length,  and  when  it  is  done,  ye 
go  trailing  it  in  the  dirt,  until  the  very  tail 
rotteth  off.  A  pig  hath  more  sense  than  to 
draggle  his  tail  in  the  mire;  even  an  ass 
carryeth  himself  cleanly :  marry,  ye  are  worse 
than  pigs  or  asses*     I  will  tell  you  a  merry 
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jest,  how  a  fool  became  a  wise  man,  and  it 
chanced  in  this  wise.  A  shoemaker  coming  to 
a  tailor's  shop,  findeth  some  fine  French  tawney 
cloth  lying  there,  which  had  been  sent  to  be 
made  into  a  gown  for  a  gentle ;  and  taking  a 
fancy  to  the  colour,  he  ordered  the  tailor  to 
buy  him  as  much  of  the  aforesaid  stuff,  and 
make  him  a  gown  of  it,  of  the  self-same  fashion 
as  the  knight's.  The  shoemaker  in  due  time 
received  his  gown  slashed  to  very  shreds, 
whereat  he  began  to  grow  an-angered  at  the 
tailor.  '  Marry/  said  the  man,  '  I  have  but 
done  as  I  was  bade ;  it  is  made  even  after  the 
fashion  of  the  knight's.'  '  By  my  lap-stone,' 
growled  the  shoemaker,  *  I  will  never  wear  a 
gentle's  fashion  again.'  So  in  good  time  be  ye 
advised  by  the  shoemaker,  and  take  to  you 
more  seemly  garments. 

*'  And  how  do  ye  get  this  unsightly  finery  ? 
Hearken,  and    I   will   tell   you.     Some  of  ye 
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become  extortioners,  violent  oppressors,  engros- 
sers of  tenements  and  lands  —  through  your 
pride  and  covetousness  whole  villages  decay 
and  fall  down,  and  the  people  for  lack  of  sus- 
tenance are  famished.  You  landlords, — you 
rent-raisers,  —  you  step-lords,  —  you  unnatural 
lords ;  you  have  for  your  possessions  too  much 
yearly.  Dearth  is  made  by  man,  notwithstand- 
ing God  doth  send  us  so  plentifully  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  The  poor  men  economise,  and 
consume  themselves  to  satisfy  their  rapacious 
task-masters ;  existence  is  now  no  longer  a  life, 
but  a  misery.  But  fear  not  these  great  men, — 
these  cruel  giants  of  England,  —  these  men  of 
power;  but  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
London  was  never  so  ill  as  it  is  now.  In  times 
past  men  were  full  of  pity  and  compassion  ;  now 
there  is  no  pity.  For  in  London  their  brother 
shall  die  in  the  streets  for  cold ;  he  shall  lie 
sick  at  their  door,  and  perish  there  for  hunger. 


keep  a  City -guard  to  ■ 
blows ;  strong  men,  who  ^ 
to  street,  who  molest  not 
or  drive  before  them,  lik 
belplecB.  But  bewan !  j 
ftngi  of  the  people,  and 
of  it,  will  find  their  teett 
are  going  full  gallop  to  tli 
"  But  what  care  ye  that 
ye  banquet  all  night,  and 
till  noon.  I  cannot  tell 
oreniight,  whether  in  bai 
carding ;  bat  in  the  momi; 
come  to  your  houses,  ve  c 
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Then  ye  keep  aenrants  at  the  door  to  tell  lies, 
and  pay  them  to  endanger  their  souls ;  but  it  is 
yourselyes  that  the  devil  will  tortare* 

**  We  talk  against  popery,  and  preach  against 
it ;  but  what  are  we  better  than  they  without 
practice.  I  tell  you,  and  tell  you  with  grief» 
that  we  are  less  charitable  than  the  papists. 
We  have  pulled  down  their  monasteries,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  lands ;  but  have  we  ap- 
propriated their  wealth  to  a  better  purpose  ?  If 
their  religious  houses  sheltered  superstition  and 
folly,  they  also  sheltered  the  poor,  and  charity 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins*  If  the  monks 
grew  sleek  and  fat  over  their  vigils,  the  beggar 
was  not  left  lean  and  starved  without  the  gates. 
Marry,  we  have  those  in  our  own  day  as  greedy 
of  wealth  as  the  papists ; — ^men  who  will  stand 
up  and  speak,  and  preach  against  tyranny  and 
oppression;  yet  let  one  of  their  parishioners 
refuse  to  pay  their  tithes,  and  they  are  the  first 
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■y  out,  'To  the  tlonjon  with  the  knave,  he 
nu  regard  for    his   soul!'    And    so    with 
i    and    shackles,  prison-walls,   a  crust   of 
d,  and   a  jug  of  water,   they  give  him  a 
i  of  hell  here,  that  he  may  the  better  enjoy 
'en  hereafter, 

ow,   what,   trow  ye,    is    this   belter  than 
ing  a  soul  in  purgatory  until  the  mass-raoiiey 
aid?    Marry,    not  a  jot:    they  but  com- 
hjm    to  the   hottest  hell   they  have    the 
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kindness  and  charity,  are  there  recommended, 
in  place  of  prisons  and  punishments ;  but  they 
pay  no  regard  to  God's  Law-Book.     No  !  they 
would  be  wiser  than  Him.     And  know  ye  what 
these  things  will  lead  to  in  the  end  ?    I  will  tell 
you.     To  schisms  and  dissensions,  and  heart- 
burnings, and  hatreds,  in  place  of  that  love  and 
veneration,  which  is  the  only  cement  that  can 
hold  the  church  together.    True  religion  itself 
can  never  fall,  because  it  is  of  God,  and  existeth 
only  in  the  soul.     But  is  not  a  castle  the  safer 
when   its  walls  are   standing,  than  when  the 
citadel  is  alone,  remaining  naked   and   unpro- 
tected, and  open  to  the  attacks  of  every  marau- 
der ?     Is  not  the  heart  sheltered  and  protected 
by  the  body  ?     ^sop  hath  written  a  wise  fable 
on  the  body  and   its  members ;  let  our  clergy 
read  this,  and  take  it  well  to  heart.     There  is  a 
wise  old  proverb,  which  sayeth,    '  A  kind  word 
is  better  than  hard  blows.'     We  may  drive  on 
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a  brute  by  force,  but  man  hath  other  organs 
than  a  pig,  or  an  ass/' 

So  spake  this  undaunted  and  early  Reformer; 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  sermons 
will  see  at  a  glance,  that  a  goodly  portion  of 
what  we  have  transplanted  into  a  work  of 
fiction,  are  truths  which  he  really  and  fearlessly 
uttered,  and  for  the  maintaining  of  which  he 
was  burnt  to  death. 

And  how  have  we  progressed  since  those 
days,  when  the  Bible  was  all  but  a  sealed 
book  ?  Reader,  look  round  on  the  world  at 
this  very  hour.  Are  there  no  Cecils, — no  Arun- 
dels  in  the  present  day  ?  Alas !  too  many  who 
would  sell  their  very  souls  for  power  and  place ; 
from  the  villain  that  would  lead  on  and  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  the  ignorant  and  blinded  mul- 
titude, to  the  titled  scoundrel  that  sits  secreted 
and  secure,  and  sets  his  snares  with  wires  of 
gold. 
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Look  at  the  living  history  of  our  own 
time  :  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  past?  Are 
there  no  places  in  England  where  hearts  are 
daily  breaking  now  ? — no  martyrs  writhing  on 
the  stake  of  misery^  in  those  dark  and  damn- 
able New  Poor-houses?  None!  a  thousand 
unblushing  liars  stand  up,  and  with  brass  brows 
exclaim, — None!  All  is  happiness, — all  content- 
ment, tranquillity,  and  peace.  The  number  of 
suicides  are  but  common  events.  As  to  mur- 
ders, they  have  been  common  since  the  death  of 
Abel, — and  the  filling  of  prisons,  they  were  built 
for  that  purpose.  The  world  was  never  better 
than  it  is  now  ! — and  so  we  shall  jostle  along  a 
little  longer;  skate  away  over  the  ice  which 
wise  men  have  pointed  out  as  dangerous ;  and 
when  we  sink  head  over  ears,  we  shall  then 
have  no  occasion  to  wonder  how  we  came  there, 
for  it  will  then  be  too  late. 

There  is  a  language  m  history  which  has  yet 
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to  be  understood,  before  it  can  be  translated. 
We  may  make  ourselves  familiar  with  changes 
and  events,  but  old  death  steps  in  at  some  im- 
portant point,  when  we  are  just  beginning  to 
see  bow  things  would  have  been,  and  "  bothers 
us  all :"  we  have  to  begin  again,  and  then  we 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.      No   one  mind 
can  grapple  with  the  emanations  of  a  thousand ; 
hundreds   of  hidden    springs,  that  moved   tlie 
great  machine,  are  broken  and  buried,  and  we 
can  never  recover  them  again.     Like  tlie  ruins 
of  a  mighty  city,  we  see  portions  of  pillar  and 
capital ;  the  finger  of  a  statue,  and  the  leaf  of 
an  ornament ;  then  the  imagination  busies  itself 
in  putting  them  together ;  but  who  can  tell  us 
that  our  conclusions  are  right.     Every  inference 
we  draw  may  be  full  of  reason  ;  but  how  can  we 
tell  how  much  there  is  lost ;  what  living  eye 
swept  over  every  portion  of  the  pile,  when  it 
stood  complete. 
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Nay !  who  living  now  can  see  the  thousand 
ramifications  of  a  state?     Take  any  country, 
and  tell  us  of  every  secret   spring  by  which 
it  keeps  in  motion.     Look  at  our  own  at  this 
hour ;  every  vein  of  it  is  throbbing  with  some 
great  emotion ;  but  who  can  tell  what  it  will 
bring  forth,  or,  when  the  galloping  pulsation 
subsides,  lay  bare  its  every  cause.     History  is 
too  solemn  for  Romance ;  it  causes  us  to  think 
seriously,  where  we  ought  only  to  dream ;  we 
become  earnest  without  knowing  why.    We  se| 
that   policy  is  but  another  name  for  villany  ; 
that  (with   but  few   exceptions)   the   greatest 
statesmen  are  but  the  best  hypocrites ;  and  that 
but  to  glance  at  such  matters,  and  only  draw 
from  them  light    reading   and  amusement,  a 
man  must   wield  his  pen  regardless  of  ''  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil."     The  cant, 
humbug  and  deceit  of  all  ages  ought  to  be 
**  shown  up :"  there  is  too  much  of  that  pander- 
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ing  to  vice  in  the  world*  We  talk  of  progress- 
ing in  honesty,  and  manliness :  let  our  moral  wise- 
acres read  old  Latimer's  sermons^  and  tell  us 
where  is  the  man  to  be  found,  in  the  present  day, 
who  would  stand  up  and  deliver  such  lectures 
to  such  a  royal  tiger  as  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  his  successor,  as  that  fearless  old  martyr 
dared  to  do  three  hundred  years  ago.  We  are 
too  much  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  look  back  upon  the  olden  times  as 
we  ought  to  do. 

Villains  there  were,  deep-dyed  and  base 
villains,  but  there  were  also  a  few  honest 
men,  money-careless,  and  wealth-despisers, 
title-scorners,  and  vice-haters,  who  stood  up 
and  made  a  light  amid  the  darkness — a  blaze 
of  glory,  which,  although  it  consumed  them- 
selves, left  a  track  of  imperishable  splendour 
behind,  a  brightness  lasting  as  the  glory  of 
Heaven. 
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They  were  no  democrats,  who  marched 
through  the  land  with  blade  and  brand,  but 
human  gods,  who  looked  down  upon  the  dis- 
order of  the  world,  with  solemn  eyes  and  com- 
manding features,  who  spoke  in  thunder,  and 
shook  back  the  wandering  orbs  to  their  courses ; 
— ^mind !  mighty  mind  was  the  weapon  they 
used ; — the  blazing  sword  of  Paradise  which 
waved,  but  consumed  not,  and  on  which  nought 
evil  could  look,  without  blenching ; — men  who 
knew  the  world  of  nature,  who  saw  that  brutes 
only  are  conquered  by  force,  and  that  the 
great  secret  of  honest  power  rested  in  moral 

might. 

Well  aware  that  these  remarks  are  out  of 
place  here,  we  crave  pardon  for  making  them ; 
they  either  belong  to  the  story  or  not,  just  as 
our  readers  please :  they  are  suited  to  both  past 
and  present ;  they  are  what,  from  our  very  soul, 
we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  such  as,  in  the 

L  2 


uur  tale.  We  have  sho 
llier  it  pierces  a  grey-friai 
of  a  goose,  will  never  bi 
quemque  cavere  oport€t." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Thereto,  when  needed,  he  could  weep  and  pray. 
And  when  he  listed  he  could  &wn  and  flatter ; 
Now  smiling  smoothly,  like  to  summer's  day, 
Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  cloak  the  matter. 
Yet  were  his  words  but  wind,  and  all  his  tears  but  water. 

SPBjBlsB&'s  Fatry  Qutene* 


It  would  add  but  little  to  the  interest  of  our 
story,  to  portray  the  agonies  of  mind  that  Cecil 
suffered,  when  he  discovered  that  Northumber- 
land had  sent  out  a  troop  of  his  chosen  fol- 
lowers to  waylay  and  plunder  the  herald.  At 
first  he  resolved  to  quit  the  Tower  instantly,  and 
gave  orders  that  a  boat  should  be  in  readiness ; 
then  he  counteracted  the  command,  and  ap- 
pointed his  servant  to  have  horses  in  waiting  at 
Lambeth,  so  that  he  might  fly  at  the  first  ap- 
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proach  of  danger.  Aruadel  was  a  bolder  man, 
and  resolved,  however  the  matter  might  termi- 
nate, to  stand  his  ground, — ^nay,  was  determined 
to  forswear  the  handwriting  if  there  was  need, 
and  bully  Northumberland  into  a  belief  that 
the  whole  was  a  foi^ery.  Still  he  was  far  from 
feeling  easy,  and  when  Cecil  was  summoned  the 
next  day  to  appear  before  the  Duke,  he  felt 
certain  that  the  whole  affair  was  discovered, 
and  determined  to  wait  the  result.  Two  of  the 
horsemen  had  indeed  returned,  but  in  what 
plight  our  readers  are  aware,  and  -tidings  were 
arriving  hourly  of  the  strength  of  Mary's 
forces. 

No  sooner  did  Cecil  enter  the  room,  than  he 
discovered  at  a  glance,  that  Northumberland  was 
in  an  evil  mood,  for  he  was  pacing  the  apart- 
ment with  knit  brows,  and  rapid  strides,  and 
running  his  fingers  rapidly  through  his  beard. 

"Beset  by  beggars!"   muttered  he,  without 
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appearing  to  regard  Cecil,  who  still  had  his  arm 
in  the  sling ;  ''  beset  by  beggars  and  beaten  ! 
There  is  treachery  a-foot ;  but  I  will  sweep  the 
country  of  these  ragged  robbers  ere  the  world  is 
much  older :  not  one  of  the  whole  tribe  shall 
remain  behind.  Knowest  thou  aught  of  these 
knaves  V*  added  he,  addressing  Cecil. 

''  I  know  not  to  whom  your  Orace  alludes/' 
answered  the  secretary,  not  yet  certain  whether 
his  double-dealing  had  been  discovered  ;  *'  but 
tell  me  who  they  are,  or  what  they  have  done, 
imd  I  will  not  despair  of  finding  a  clue  to 
them." 

*'  An'  I  knew  who  they  were,"  replied  the 
Duke,  in  an  angry  tone,  **  I  should  not  need  thy 
assistance.  But  tell  me,  sawest  thou  none  of 
the  nobles  give  Mary's  messenger  letters  ere  he 
departed  ?" 

**  On  mine  honour,  none,"  said  Cecil. 

"  Nor  whisper  to  him  ?"  enquired  Northum- 
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berland,  keeping  his  piercing  eye  fixed  on  Cecil, 
as  he  spoke. 

'^  Neither,  on  mine  honour/'  was  again 
answered,  and  Cecil  told  the  lie  without  once 
changing  countenance. 

'^  Wilt  thou  swear  that  thou  didst  see  nothing 
then  that  might  lead  ihee  to  the  belief  that  we 
have  traitors  amongst  us?*'  said  the  Duke, 
raising  his  voice. 

**  Nothing,'*  answered  Cecil,  "  that  seemed 
done  guardedly  enough  to  awaken  a  suspicion. 
The  offering  the  herald  the  wine-cup,  and  the 
angry  words  passed  between  your  Grace  and 
Pembroke,  were  things  that  transpired  too 
openly  to  make  me  suspect  treason." 

"  I  believe  that  they  are  honest,"  said  North- 
umberland, after  a  long  pause ;  *'  and  yet  I 
fear  that  there  are  traitors  amongst  us.  I  am 
filled  with  doubts  and  misgivings,  yet  can  find 
no  proofs  to  confirm  my  suspicions.     How  does 
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Arundel  bear  with  the  absence  of  his  son? 
Suspects  he  that  there  has  been  unfair  play 
shown  to  him  ?  To  be  plain  with  thee,  is  our 
own  name  often  in  his  mouth  ?" 

**  Never,  but  as  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  all  good 
men/'   said  the  Secretary,  *'  to  speak  well  of 

your  Grace,  and  admire  your  wisdom.  As  for 
his  son,  he  careth  not  to  own  him  as  such, 
since  he  hath  fallen  under  your  displeasure.'' 

"  Hast  heard  any  tidings  of  him  since  he 
escaped  us  ?"  inquired  the  Duke,  **  or  canst 
give  a  guess  where  he  may  now  be  found  ?" 

"I  cannot,  an'  it  please  your  Grace,"  re- 
plied Cecil,  "  but  I  will  make  enquiries,  if 
such  be  your  pleasure." 

''  Do  so,  and  fail  not  to  acquaint  us  if  thou 
discoverest  his  haunt,"  said  the  Duke.  "  I  do 
fear  that  youth,  Cecil ;  he  has  been  a  stumbling 
block  already  between  me  and  the  Queen ;  let 
him  look  to  it.    Rumoui^s  strengthen,"  added 

l6 
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he,  suddenly  changing  the  sabjecti  ''respecting 
the  forces  which  are  assembling  around  the 
Princess  Mary.  We  must  hold  ourselves  in 
readiness.  Are  there  any  names  of  note  yet 
numbered  amongst  the  insurgents  beyond  those 
who  have  deserted  us?" 

''  I  have  heard  of  none/'  answered  Cecil ; 
''some  few  serfs  and  beggars,  I  believe;  none 
else  have  joined  her  standard^  and  they  number 
not  beyond  a  few  hundreds.'' 

"And  do  the  nobles  hold  their  forces  in 
readiness,  thinkest  thou  ?"  proceeded  the  Duke. 

"  I  have  heard  of   no    mustering  of   men 
*  amongst  them/'  was  the  answer. 

"And  where  are  thy  own  tenants?"  said  Nor- 
thumberland, halting  for  a  moment;  "hast 
thou  summoned  them  hither  as  I  commanded 
thee  ?" 

"Not  hither,  my  Lord/'  replied  Cecil,  "your 
Grace's  orders  were  that  I  should  hold  them  in 
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readiness,  and  as  rumour  speaks  only  of  an 
expected  outbreak  in  the  Midland  counties,  I 
bade  them  halt,  until  further  orders,  at  Nor- 
thampton." 

''At  Northampton!"  exclaimed  the  fiery 
Duke,  setting  his  eyes  upon  Cecil,  as  if  he 
would  look  him  through.  ''  What  do  they 
there,  when  the  danger  is  fast  approaching  our 
very  threshold  ?  I  fear  me,  sir,  that  thou  art 
luke-warm  in  our  cause,  and  wouldst  play  me 
the  same  trick  as  thou  didst  Somerset  But 
look  to  it, — if  I  can  but  once  obtain  proofs  that 
thou  art  tampering  with  me,  I  will  have  thine 
head,  though  I  lose  my  own  the  next  minute. 
Send  for  them  instantly,  and  woe  be  to  thee,  if 
they  are  not  here  before  another  day  has 
darkened." 

''  It  grieves  me  to  see  your  Grace  thus  an- 
gered without  a  cause/'  said  the  long-headed 
statesman,   ''  when  I  thought  to  have  antici- 
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pated  your  wishes.  Do,  my  Lord,  regain  that 
coolness  and  decision,  which  has  made  your 
name  a  terror  to  your  enemies,  and  which  when 
you  are  fully  in  possession  of,  hits  at  once  upon 
such  sure  plans  as  overthrow  in  an  instant  all 
the  policy  of  others.  I  beseech  you  not  to  let 
ungrounded  suspicions  mar  your  solid  judg- 
ment, at  a  time  when  the  nation  stands  so 
much  in  need  of  it.  I  must  deal  plainly  with 
your  Grace,  though  I  may  unintentionally  of- 
fend, conscious  that  your  calmer  reflection  will 
do  justice  to  my  intentions." 

"Thou  art  right!  thou  art  right,  good 
Cecil,"  said  the  Duke,  his  dark  brow  gradually 
unclouding ;  for  the  cunning  secretary  knew 
that  a  dose  of  flattery  must  be  mingled  with 
censure,  or  it  would  be  suspected :  he  was  like  a 
knowing  fisherman,  who  keeps  flies  for  all 
weathers ; — "  thou  art  right !  But  by  the  holy 
rood  !  I  do  at  times  believe  thou  art  not  honest. 
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Thou  art  colder,  and  more  calculating  than 
thou  wert  wont  to  be ;  but  thou  art  right,  and 
canst  make  me  love  or  hate  thee,  just  as  I  am 
told.  But  if  thou  art  not  honest,  thou  art  the 
devil.  Forgive  me,  for  suspecting  thee  wrongly, 
and  remember  that  when  I  find  those  deserting 
me  every  hour  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  I 
have  need  to  be  cautious  whom  I  trust.  —  How 
now  V  added  he,  turning  to  a  soldier,  splashed 
from  heel  to  helmet,  who  at  that  instant  entered 
the  room ;  *'  croak  out  thy  tidings,  thy  very 
visage  forebodes  that  they  are  eviL" 

'*  I  have  come  with  reluctant  haste  to  tell 
your  Grace  that  Sir  Edward  Hastings  hath 
joined  the  forces  of  Mary  in  Norfolk,  and 
taken  with  him  the  four  thousand  men  he  col- 
lected in  your  name." 

**  May  the  curse  of  God  alight  upon  the 
traitor !"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  the  veins  of  his 
forehead  instantly  swelling  as  if  ready  to  burst. 
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"I  would  rather  that  he  had  drawn  all  the 
blood  from  my  heart.  Were  he  here  I  would 
trample  him  to  death  beneath  my  feet  Font 
thousand  men !  raised  by  our  own  command  too ! 
— may  hell  swallow  them  up !— <3ecil|  I  shall 
go  mad— -and  we  sent  him  by  the  advioe  of  his 
brother.  Huntingdon  shall  lose  his  head ! — Call 
a  guard :  let  him  be  sent  instantly  to  the  block.*- 
I  will  have  no  trial.  Fire ! — madness ! — furies ! — 
four  thousand  men !  purchased  with  our  own  gold 
— ^his  brother  shall  die  !  I  will  have  the  blood  of 
Huntingdon  to  slake  my  rage —  !" 

And  he  went  foaming  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  grinding  his  teeth  like  an  infuriated 
lioness  that  sees  its  cubs  in  the  hands  of  the 
huntsmen,  while  she  herself  is  writhing  in  the 
toils. 

''  I  come  to  inform  your  Grace/'  said  another 
messenger,  who  was  fiery  red  with  speed,  and 
had  ridden  bard  upon  the  heels  of  the  last, 
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'^  that  Bath  and  Sussex  have  retired  into  Nor- 
folk, and  joined  the  Princess  with  all  their 
forces.*' 

'^  Then  must  we  be  up  and  doing/'  said  the 
Duke,  recovering  from  the  paroxysm  of  his 
passion  almost  in  an  instant.  ''  If  victory  alights 
upon  our  helmets  as  of  old,  the  dogs  shall  have 
a  bloody  day.  It  is  time  that  we  looked  to  the 
edges  of  our  swords.  I  will  not  spare  a  single 
traitor  amongst  them.  I  will  have  a  head  on 
every  City-gate  and  turret  of  the  Tower,  and 
palisade  the  bridge  with  poles.  London  shall 
be  hung  with  gory  pictures  ;  the  axe  shall  keep 
time  with  every  minute  of  the  clock  !  Begone, 
knaves/'  added  he ;  ''I  would  that  ye  had 
broken  your  necks  ere  ye  had  brought  me  such 
tidings.     But  ye  are  not  to  blame.'' 

Cecil  was  about  to  move  off  with  the  mes- 
sengers, and  include  himself  amongst  the 
number   of  knaves^  a  title  to  which  he  had 
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the  greatest  claim  of  them  all ;  bat  the  Duke 
motioned  him  to  stay. 

''We  must  call  the  council  together,  in* 
Btantly/'  said  Northumberland,  ''and  appoint 
some  one  to  lead  the  forces,  and  now  I  bethink 
mi,  it  were  better  that  any  other  were  chosen 
to  take  the  command  than  myself.  It  would 
not  be  wisdom  for  me  to  quit  the  Tower/' 

A  new  light  broke  upon  the  broad  mind  of 
Cecil  in  an  instant :  for  he  saw  at  once  that  if 
they  could  but  get  rid  of  Northumberland,  all 
would  be  safe,  and  he  hesitated  a  moment  before 
he  said,  ''  We  could,  indeed,  but  ill  spare  your 
Grace's  wisdom  for  a  moment.  Yet  amid  so 
many  traitors,  whom  can  you  trust  ?  Your  very 
name  would  insure  victory,  without  drawing 
the  sword  ?  but  if  you  are  absent  who  shall  guide 
our  councils  aright  Who,  saving  yourself, 
could  have  put  down  the  insurrectionists  headed 
by  Ket,  in  a  day  1    But  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
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advise  with  your  Grace,  conscious,  when  I  have 
taxed  my  own  judgment  to  the  uttermost,  how 
immeasurably  distant  it  is  from  your  own." 

So  spake  this  EngUsh  Machiavel,  a  man 
whose  wisdom  and  deep  policy  hundreds  still 
venerate,  without  ever  looking  at  his  bad  heart. 


Diigiu«e,  I  see,  thou  art  a 
Wher^  the  pitf^naiit  eoe 

To  know  oar  enemiea'  mln 
lli«r  p(^)CT«,  U  more  Uwft 


Omb  of  the  old  chrooicl 
appearance  which  a^n 
"  What  Btirring  was  there 
sending',  —  what  riding  ; 
letters,  messages  and  instr 
fro,— what  talking  among 
heart-burning  among  the 
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ramours  and  coming  down  of  soldiers  from  all 
quarters  there  was, — a  world  it  was  to  see,  and 
a  process  to  declare,  enough  to  make  a  whole 
Iliad.''     But  amid  all  this  tumult  so  admira- 
bly portrayed,  and  while  messenger  after  mes- 
senger came  teeming  into  the  Tower  with  tidings 
of  the  increasing  strength  of  Mary's  forces ; 
and  every  hour  came  laden  with  heavier  news, 
and  a  more  threatening  look,  Northumberland 
was  still  undaunted.     He  knew,  however,  that 
no  more  time  must  be  lost,  and  as  all  was  now 
in  readiness,  there  wanted  but  a  leader  appoint- 
ed to  head  the  forces,  and  give  battle  to  the 
troops  which  had  assembled  under  the  Princess 
Mary's  banner.      A  council   had  been  called 
together  in  the  Tower  to  debate  on  this  impor- 
tant matter,  and  to  their  presence  we  must  now 
conduct  our  readers. 

In  the  state-room,  and  seated  on  a  rich  throne 
of  crimson  velvet,  bordered  with  gold,  sat  the 
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'^  Nay,  my  lords/'  said  the  Queen,  speaking 
with  deep  emotion,  "  I  beseech  ye  to  permit 
my  father  to  tarry  with  me,  that  I  may  share 
his  counsel.     I  am  but  a  novice  in  the  affairs  of 
state,  and  without  some  one  left  to  advise  with 
me,  whom  I  can  trust,  I  fear  me  that  I  shall 
but  ill  execute  the  weighty  matters  which  must 
now  fall  upon  me.     But  assuredly  there  will  be 
no  need  of  bloodshed  ;  let  the  Princess  Mary 
be  treated  with,  and  be  bound  by  holy  oaths, 
not  to  infringe  upon  the  liberties  of  our  religion, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  her  to  the 
throne  of  England.     I  beseech  ye  not  to  draw 
your  swords  in  this  cause.     I  should  never  be 
happy  again  if  I  thought  that  I  had  been  in- 
strumental in  shedding  blood.     God  hath  for- 
bidden it;   let  us  not  then  be  the  means  of 
making  children  fatherless,  —  let  us  not  draw 
tears  of  blood  from  the  hearts  of  fond  mothers, 

and  throw  mourning  and  desolation  over  the 


alone,  and  that  tliey  were  I 
defensive,  Sevuriil  otliers  al 
disciples  of  a  Machiavel,  w\ 
proTC  that  it  was  a  work  of  hoi 
religion  by  bloodshed.  Ma 
amnt  knaves,  dermd  of  a 
they  would  have  done  honoi 
Mahomet.  But  we  must  p 
said,  and  come  to  the  crafty 
determined  at  every  hazard 
thumberland ;  and  bringing 
meats  to  the  chief  buHioesB 
and  delivered  the  following  b| 
had  carefully  drawn  up  foi 
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the  matter  in  hand,  since  time  is  now  of  conse* 
quence,  T  will  venture  to  propose  our  good 
cousin  Northumberland  as  chief  commander  of 
the  army ;  a  warrior  whose  very  name  is  certain 
to  insure  a  victory.*'  The  Duke  looked  upon 
the  floor ;  but  there  was  an  expression  of  plea- 
sure upon  his  countenance,  for  he  could  not 
withstand  flattery. 

Arundel  proceeded.  '^  Find  me  a  soldier 
in  the  realm  who  can  so  well  conduct  an 
army;  who  like  him  can  at  a  word  silence 
a  whole  camp,  when  they  are  dissatisfied, 
or  so  well  plan  the  order  of  a  battle  ?  Where 
lives  his  equal  in  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  war?  One  word  of  comfort  from 
his  lips  rings  through  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers, 
and  fires  them  like  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet. 
I  have  fought  under  him,  and  been  eye*witne8s 
to  what  I  now  proclaim.  He  can  animate  an 
army  by  his  witty  persuasions,  and  allay  the 


dismayed,  and  crest-fallen  ? — Northi 
I .-  Who,  when  rebellion  was  ringing  tY 


land,  and  the  very  throne  tottered 
stepped  forth  and  made  peace  ?  — No 
land.     Nay !  who,  after  the  victory  h 
in  Norfolk,  will  dare  to  raise  weap 
him?  No  one,  I  wis,  will  be  fool-han 
He  need  then  but  throw  himself  into 
sound  his  war-cry,  and  the  whole 
disappear  and  be  no  more,  and  ri 
shall  I  be  to  draw  my  sword  un( 
leader :  for  wherever  he  appears  the 
to  be  found.    Who  thinketh  with  z 
speak." 
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*'WelI/'  said  Northumberland,  "since  ye 
think  it  good,  I  and  mine  will  go,  not  doubting 
of  your  fidelity  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  whom 
I  leave  in  your  custody ;  having  no  fear  but 
that  Her  Highness  will  be  in  as  safe  keeping  in 
the  hands  of  our  good  cousin  Arundel,  as  in 
our  own.  To  you,  worthy  Sussex,  I  doubt  not 
our  sovereign  lady  will  yield  the  command  of 

this  fortress  until  we  return/' 

To  this  the  Lady  Jane  immediately  consented ; 
then  departed  frOm  the  council,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  marvelling  to  herself  how  men  could 
assemble  so  coolly  together,  and  deliberate  on 
the  shedding  of  human  blood,  with  no  more 
feeling  of  remorse  than  one  purchasing  cattle 
for  the  slaughter. 

When  the  Queen  had  retired,  Northumber- 
land again  enforced  upon  them  the  necessity. of 
being  loyal  and  firm  to  their  sovereign ;  nay, 
even  reminded  them  that  she  had  accepted  the 

YOL.  II.  M 


was  about  to  draw  his  sword. 

Following  the  young  Queen  into 
apartment,  she  threw  herself  into  8 
with  her  beautiful   face  resting  on 
remained  some  time  in  silence.    She 
and  with  a  trembling  band  signed  P 
land's  commission,  for  the  Duke  ii 
having  his  orders  from  herself,  and 
hand  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  tbe 
sealed  the  commission,  and  sent  it 
by  an  attendant ;  then  again  sat  sil 
time,  and   sighing  heavily,  seeuH 
what  she  had  done.     But  it  was  thi 
recal  the  deed.    While  she  sat  tl 
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of  iiiipoVtsuice»  and  had  already  obtained  ad* 
misBion  into  the  Tower. 

''  Ib  he  indeed  bo  eager  to  see  me>''  said  the 
lady,  raising  her  head,  **  that  he  hath  agaia 
ventured  within  these  walls,  and  after  I  have 
twice  denied  his  messenger  ?  Well,  tben^  let 
htm  have  admission ;  he  meaneth  well  to  us.  I 
had  hoped  that  I  had  looked  my  last  upon  him* 
Amy,  I  feel  that  I  am  but  a  weak  woman  after 
all — bat  let  him  enter." 

''  Please  yoar  Highness,  the  engraver  waiteth 
without/^  said  a  page,  entering  and  bending  his 
knee  before  her ;  ^  and  craveth  permission  to 
show  your  Majesty  the  likeness  on  the  new 
coins  which  he  has  brought.  Sir  Andrew' 
Dudley  hath  also  brought  the  jewels  from  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  with  the  crimson  velvet, 
and  waiteth  your  Highness's  further  com* 
mands/* 

^*  Tell  him  we  will  send  some  one  to  compare 

m2 
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them  with  the  catalogue,  when  we  have  leisure,'' 
replied  the  Queen,  ''and  will  attend  to  the 
coins  another  day.  For  the  next  hour  we 
would  be  left  alone." 

The  page  withdrew  as  Lord  Wardour,  pre- 
ceded by  Amy,  entered  the  apartment. 

Foi^etful  of  her  state,  the  Queen  rose  to 
receive  him,  and  with  her  eyes  glancing  upon 
the  floor,  held  forth  her  hand  which  he  pressed 
to  his  lips.  ''Thou  settest  small  store  by 
thy  liberty/'  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile; 
''  seeing  thou  darest  again  to  venture  thus  rashly 

amongst  those  who  bear  thee  so  little  love. 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do,  that  thou  hast 
so  far  again  perilled  thyself?" 

*'  For  myself,  nothing,"  replied  Wardour :  "  I 
have  come  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  with 
which  you  are  surrounded.  You  are  beset  by 
traitors  on  every  hand.  Here  are  the  proofs. 
Escape,  ere  it  is  too  late."    As  he  spoke  he 
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threw  the  letters  upon  the  table,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  Princess  Mary« 

'*  And  from  whom  didst  thou  obtain  these 
proofs?"  said  the  Queen,  glancing  at  the 
superscriptions. 

''From  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  the  herald/' 
replied  Wardour,  "  who  was  waylaid  on  his 
i-eturn  to  the  Princess;  and  who  would  wil- 
lingly have  given  them  up  without  a  struggle, 
had  he  thought  they  would  have  been  of 
service  to  you." 

The  Queen  took  them  up  one  after  another, 
and  ran  her  eye  over  them,  while  her  colour 
changed  as  she  read  their  contents,  and  when 

she  had  done,  she  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and 
in  a  few  moments  they  were  all  consumed. 
Wardour  had  himself  destroyed  the  one  which 
his  father  had  written,  but  still  there  was  a 
passage  in  the  one  sent  by  Cecil,  which  dwelt 
strongly  on  the  hatred  of  Arundel  to  Northum- 


I 


use  of  this  evidence,"  s: 
watched  the  last  sheet  ' 
blacken   in   the    6ames. 
Council,  and  lay  the  do 
ifbcn  all  are  almost  aliki 
me  in  but  little  stead, 
met    Northumberland's   ( 
brought  every  head  to  tb 
set,  and  deluged  the  sea 
cas  but  hope  that  Goo  « 
plans;  as  for  myself,   I   i 
hare  already  given  my  eai 
to  go  forth  and  coofroot 
conscienm  tpllptl"  •""  ♦•"•* 
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her  staff  upon  the  floor,  as  she  entered  the 
apartment,  for  she  had  followed  Wardour  afong 
the  gallery  unobserved,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
the  doorway,  been  witness  to  the  scene  we  have 
described.  '^  Henry  Wardour,"  exclaimed  she, 
raising  her  shrill  voice;  ''thou  bast  deceived 
me;  but  I  forgive  thee  for  her  sake,  whom 
thou  wouldst  so  faithiiilly  serve. — Daughter,  be 
of  good  comfort;  all  shall  yet  go  well  with 
thee.  Had  I  had  the  means  of  vengeance 
which  but  now  were  in  thy  hands,  my  evil 
spirit  would  have  counselled  me  to  have  used 
them.  But  thy  gentler  spirit  hath  prevailed, 
thou  hast  never  felt  a  wish  to  hold  the  staff  of 
Destiny  in  thy  grasp,  and  snap  asunder  every 
thread  at  a  stroke.  Come  nearer,  and  let  me 
look  closely  on  thee." 

''  It  is  Duskena  of  the  Dark  Valley,"  whis- 
pered Wardour, ''  obey  her,  and  fear  not,  for  she 
aloqe  can  save  thee." 
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ut  the  Queen  turned  pale  as  death,  and 
her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  old  hag,  sank 

sat  gazing  on  her  in  speechless  silence. 
Fear  me  not,"   said  the  old  woman,   ap- 
iching  her,  and  placing  her  skinny  hand  on 
jewelled  brow,  while  her  deep  piercing  eyea 
narrowly  over  every  feature:  "I  will  not 
,  thee." 
ang  and  fixedly  did  the  old  hag  gaze  upon 
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deeper  shade,  and  her  lips,  ere  they  opened  to 
call  me  mother,  slept  as  lovingly  together.  Her 
eyes  were  somewhat  darker;  but  when  they 
looked  back  their  love  into  mine,  they  wore 
the  same  expression  of  tenderness.  And 
her  voice  rang  through  my  very  heart,  when  I 
heard  her  speak,  for  it  was  the  same  gushing 
music  that  came  upon  me  years  agone :  the  same 
voice  that  went  sounding  through  the  deep  under- 
woody  or  sung  to  itself  in  the  sunshine  before 
the  door  of  my  hut,  until  my  heart  forgot  all 
its  cares  and  all  its  guilt,  and  I  ran  to  snatch 
her  in  my  arms,  and  on  her  lips  kiss  away  all 
my  sorrows." 

Carried  away  by  the  remembrance  of  her 
daughter,  and  unconscious  of  what  she  was 
doing,  the  old  woman  threw  her  withered  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  young  Queen,  and 
while  she  pressed  her  lovely  head  to  her  bosom, 
wept  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break. 


feeling  nor  pity  ?  Alas  !  I 
known  of  thee.  I  wouli 
daughter,  I  could  love  thi 
me  thnB.  My  mother  oev 
her  tears." 

Poor  Amy  baried  her  faoi 
tnnlc,  «Dd  Wardour's  conoi 
Bolemn  and  softened  exprcw 
point  of  his  sword,  lie  draw  i 
unmeaning  line  upon  the  floo 
••  They  have  not  belied  tb4 
rdeaaing  her  arms,  whil«  the 
in  die  dark  furrows  of  bar  i 
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and  reYolting  in  her  own  dark  features;  as  if 
the  moon  had  looked  out  suddenly  from  some  ' 
sombre  cloud,  and  given  a  cheerfulness  to 
the  gloom : — **  Thy  words  have  fallen  upon  my 
heart,  like  rain  upon  the  dry  and  drooping 
plants.  Thou  shalt  be  my  daughter,  and  I 
will  save  thee,  or  we  will  perish  together.  I 
have  done  thee  wrong,  great  and  grievous 
wrong.  But  thou  shalt  not  resign  this  dignity 
on  disadvantageous  terms.  Let  Northumber- 
land go  forth  and  fall,  for  such  is  his  doom; 
he  dug  the  pit  into  which  I  have  plunged  thee. 
Let  the  base  nobles  quit  the  Tower,  and  leave 
thee  like  a  victim  on  the  altar  to  perish.  I  will 
unloose  the  bands  that  bind  thee,  and  compel 
Mary  to  take  thee  to  her  arms  as  a  sister,  or 
every  jewel  of  the  crown  shall  sit  Uke  sharp 
thorns  upon  her  head.  Nay,  weep  not !  thou 
shalt  see  that  I  can  either  make  or  mar.  I  will 
be  true  to  thee  though  I  die." 
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But  will  it  not  be  better,  good  mother," 
Watdour,  "to  dissuade  the   Duke  from 
;  forth   on  the  morrow'?      Bethink   thee, 
1  blood  may  be  spilt,  and  we   may  lose 
'  a  friend  that  would  stand  us  in  better 

'hou  knowest  him  not  eo  well  as  niyself," 
3red  the  old  woman:  "  within  these  walla 
)uld  oppose  all  power,  and  stand  out  until 
gaunt  famine  had  nothing  to  feed  upon. 
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along  by  a  tide  which  no  mortal  arm  can 
resist." 

"  My  reign  is  then  over,"  said  the  Queen, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh. 

"  It  is  finished/'  replied  Duskena;  "  but  de- 
spair not.  I  have  contributed  my  part  to  thy 
troubles,  nor  will  I  leave  thee  now  until  I  see 
thee  again  restored  to  thy  former  happiness." 

"That  can  never  be  again/*  said  the  Queen, 
glancing  a  moment  at  Wardour,  then  burying 
her  fiice  in  her  hands  :  '^  but  my  trust  is  in 
Him  who  will  never  forsake  those  who  call 
upon  His  Holy  Name  in  sincerity  and  truth." 

"  I  would  pray  for  thee/'  said  Duskena, 
''  but  I  dare  not  utter  His  name  with  my 
polluted  lips.  I  would  that  my  heart  was  as 
free  from  evil  as  thine  own.  What  thou  hast 
done,  has  sprung  from  such  motives  as  are 
worthy  of  the  angels  themselves.  What  I 
have  done,  would  put  the  very  devils  to  shame/' 
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Duskena  and  Wardour  fonook  not  the 
Tower  that  night;  and  when  the  old  woman 
retired  to  rest,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
to  pray,  and  then  slept  sounder  than  she  bad 
before  done  for  many  a  long  year. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day ; 


The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  g^und. 
Not  shine  to-day  ?    Mliy,  what  is  that  to  me, 
More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  self-same  Heaven, 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Shakspba&e. 

The  morning  that  broke  in  upon  the  departure 
of  Northumberland  from  London  was  gloomy 
and  overcast.  There  was  a  solemn  look  about 
its  old  streets,  which  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  armed  men  could  scarcely  enliven.  The 
sounding  of  the  trumpets,  which  called  the  dif- 
ferent troops  together,  seemed  to  fall  sad  and 
solitary  upon  the  hearts  of  the  citizens ;  every 
horseman  sat  with  a  serious  countenance  in  his 
saddle,  while  the  banners  fell  drooping  and  mo- 
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tioDless  upon  the  staves :-— there  was  something 
ominous  in  the  whole  scene.  If  the  soldiers 
spoke  to  one  another,  it  was  in  low  tones ; 
they  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  commanders  with 
a  seeming  reluctance ;  went  through  their  evo- 
lutions as  if  they  had  been  moved  by  a  machine ; 

formed  and  fell  back  as  if  to  a  circumscribed 

inch;  and  when  the  word  was  given,  halted, 

in    an    instant,   as    if    they    begrudged     the 

labour    they    had    undergone.      Sometimes  a 

straggling  horseman  came  at  a  slow  pace  down 

one  or  other  of  the  narrow  streets,  as  if  he  was 

in  no  hurry  to  join  his  comrades,  and  then  fell 

into  the  ranks  in  silence ;  for  he  saw  at  once 

that  there  was  none  of  that  hearty  bustle  going 

on  which  is  so  essential  to  warfare ;  the  very 

horses  also  appeared  to  have  caught  a  portion 

of  the  dull  spirits  of  their  riders.      The  men 

knew  that  they  were  about  to  draw  their  swords 

against,  their   lawful  sovereign  — against  the 
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daughter  of  a  king,  under  whose  reign  they  had 
won  such  glorious  laurels;  and  they  liked  it 
not.  Had  they  but  had  a  cause  more  to 
their  hearts,  and  with  such  a  renowned  leader 
as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  their  head, 
who  had  led  them  on  to  so  many  victories, 
they  would  have  been  ready  to  encounter 
a  whole  host  of  enemies.  As  it  was,  they 
felt  low  and  dispirited ;  the  crowd  that  stood 
looking  on  gave  them  no  encouraging  shout : 
the  sun  lent  them  not  one  cheering  ray  :  their 

mailed  ranks  looked  bright,  but  cold;  there 
was  no  warmth,  no  vigour  about  them ;  one 
blaze  of  sunlight,  or  the  loud  huzzas  of  the 
multitude,  would  have  kindled  a  new  soul  in 
them,  but  they  met  with  no  encouragement. 

Within  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower  stood  the 
war-horse,  ready  caparisoned  for  Northumber- 
land, armed  with  chamfron  and  breast-plate,  and 
all  that  terrible  paraphernalia  which  was  so  well 


Its  noois  along   me  ranged  ana    no 
Lord  Grev,  the  faithful  friend  of  the 

1^  .  i  already  in  his  saddle.     Arundel  and 

t  j 

li  several  others,  were  also  in  waitii 


1 

1 


f 


their  farewell  of  Northumberland. 

At  length  the  Duke  appeared,  si 
rich  suit  of  fluted  armour,  which 
Eighth  had  once  worn.  A  plume  * 
feathers  drooped  from  the  costly  ca 
the  brow  of  the  veteran  warrior,  he 
seated  a  look  of  deep  care ;  he  made 
to  smile  upon  those  around  him, 
pression  was  too  forced  and  mome 
real ;  and  then  his  features  again  sui 
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proaching  him^  aad  holding  out  his  hand,  which 
the  Duke  shook ;  ''  you  will  but  need  to  shake 
your  banner  in  the  faces  of  these  rebels^  to  dis- 
perse them.  I  would  that  I  were  permitted  to 
share  your  victory." 

'*  I  will  do  my  best/'  said  the  Duke,  spring- 
ing into  the  saddle ;  "  may  all  I  leave  behind 
do  as  well." 

Arundel  and  Cecil  exchanged  glances  with 
each  other,  but  the  latter  determined  not  to  be 
outdone,  and  also  bade  farewell  to  Northum- 
berland; adding, "  I  regret  that  I  may  not  share 
your  Grace's  company,  and  for  your  goodness, 
show  you  that  I  am  ready  to  shed  my  heart's 
blood  at  your  feet." 

"  Farewell,  good  Cecil,"  replied  the  Duke ; 
''  I  hope  we  shall  soon  meet  again ;"  and  he 
plunged  his  rowels  into  the  side  of  his  steed, 
and  rode  across  the  moat. 

*'  Farewell,    gentle   Thomapp/'   said  Cecil 


crossed  tlie  moat,  I 
the  leader,  and  all  eyes  were  ins 
the  direction  from  whence  he  c 
along  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  ai 
experienced  eye  around,  the  spir 
kindled  for  a  moment  within  h 
he  was  about  to  give  commai 
his  glance  encountered  the  foi 
her  deep-sunken  eyes  rivetted  u| 
instant  a  strange  depression 
spirits,  a  cold  low  foreboding 
inimical  to  his  interests  was  at 
He  reined  up  his  steed  before 
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aside ;  "  Has  thy  foresight  discovered  what  will 
be  the  result  of  this  mission  ?" 

"  Ruin  to  thyself,  and  to  thy  whole  house," 
answered  the  old  woman.  "Whether  thou 
goest  forward  or  lingerest  behind,  will  matter 
not.    The  sun  of  thy  power  is  fast  setting." 

"Thou  liest,  hag  !"  replied  the  Duke,  setting 
his  teeth  as  he  spoke  ;  "  I  shall  yet  live  to 
tread  upon  the  necks  of  mine  enemies ;  and 
when  I  return  from  victory,  I  will  dye  my 
banner  deeper  in  their  blood." 

**  From  victory  wilt  thou  never  return  again/* 
said  the  old  woman,  keeping  her  glance  stead- 
fast, and  striking  her  staff  upon  the  ground  as 
she  spoke.  "  Thy  doom  hath  long  been  fixed, 
and  the  hour  of  its  fulfilment  is  fast  drawing 


near. 


»> 


^*  Is  there  then  no  hope?"  said  the  Duke, 
his  colour  changing  as  he  spoke, — "  quick,  and 
let  me  hear  the  worst  that  can  befal  me." 


scorn  to  follow," 

"  Name  it,"  said  Norlhunil: 
"  I  will,"  aiiBwered  the  old 
not  thy  life  dow,  though  mu 
that  rests  on  my  own  head  an 
bast  made.  But  I  have  se 
mingled  my  tears  with  he 
vengeance  is  fast  wasting  a 
then.  Ride  back  to  the  Tot 
Mary  queen,  and  thou  shalt  m 
"  Never !"  said  Northumbt 
spurs  into  his  steed,  "my  c 
though  I  perish." 

"Then  forward  to  destruc 
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And  the  old  woman  departed^  muttering  to  her- 
self as  she  went^  ''  Well !  I  shall  sleep  the 
sounder  for  having  thus  warned  him." 

Northumberland  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  the  whole  cavalcade  was  speedily  in  motion, 
and  although  an  immense  crowd  were  assembled, 

not  a  single  shout  was  raised. 

'*  Well,  neighbour  Brummet,"  said  a  burly 

fishmonger  of  Billingsgate,  to  his  gossip,  the 
barber  of  Thames-street;  "Times  have  strangely 
altered  in  our  day.  Remember  you,  when  North- 
umberland went  out  to  quell  the  Norfolk  rebels, 
what  huzzas  and  shoutings  accompanied  him  ? 
Saw  ye  ever  more  silence  at  a  funeral  show,  than 
at  this  ?     Marry,  it  forebodes  him  no  good." 

"  Dumb  all  as  mine  own  blocks,"  answered 
the  barber.  ^' Ay !  those  were  his  best  days: 
who  so  popular  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick  then? 
and  now  he  is  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
hath  so  much  fallen  ?     I  tell  thee,  neighbour,  he 


"  Ay,  Somerset  was  the  fi 
replied  the  fishmonger.  " 
have  enclosed  the  lands, 
enough  to  confroat  the  Cot 
good  Duke.  Did  the  poor 
foremost  to  relieve  them, 
served  under  him  in  the  w 
wounded  and  in  rags? — Soi 
I  have  dealt  with  bis  servai 
the  price  of  the  fish  and  p 
quired  whether  they  were  S' 
shall  never  have  another  du 

"  I  tell  thee  what,  neighl 
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Depend  upon  it,  there  is  some  truth  in  that 
rumour  of  the  poisoned  flowers  which  he  smelt 
of.  Beside,  if  all  had  been  fair,  what  need 
would  there  have  been  to  have  kept  his  death  a 
secret?  The  fox  prowleth  in  greatest  silence 
when  nearest  the  hen-roost;  and  dead  men 
have  ere  now  told  tales.  The  weather-cock, 
although  it  hath  no  tongue,  telleth  from  whence 
the  wind  blows.  And  many  a  man  huggeth  a 
bear,  who  hath  no  affection  for  the  beast,  but 
keepeth  him  safe,  lest  he  should  turn  and  rend 
him.     Read  ye  my  riddle,  gossip  ?" 

**  I  can  but  guess,  neighbour,"  replied  the 
fishmonger,  '^  and  we  who  look  on  the  water, 
know  somewhat  of  the  way  the  stream  runneth. 
But  mum  is  good  advice  in  these  days.  And 
thou  knowest  the  Thames-street  proverb : — '  Let 
thy  tongue  keep  out  of  the  Tower,  and  thy  feet 
will  be  safe.'     But  I^have  a  cod-fish  to  send  to 

VOL.    II.  K 


depressed,  for  lie  still  fel 
a  feeling  of  melancholy,  ' 
account  for.  He  could  not  < 
Grey,  who  rode  by  his  a 
him,  said,  "The  people  f 
no  one  crieth '  God  speed  u 

"It  is  e?en  bo,"  anawe 
"  their  hearts  are  not  with  i 

Northumhetland  hong 
silence,  and  sighed  heavily 
voices  would  not  win  th 
their  cold  looks  deter  me 
my  swOTd  will  not  smile  thi 
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for  long  together/'  replied  Lord  Grey ;  "  and  he 

who  would  ever  go  with   them^  must  be  as 

ready  to  veer  round  as  the  weather-cock  on  the 

Tower,  and  move  with  every  wind  that  blows. 

They  murmured  at  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 

Papists,  stout  Hal  overthrew  their  church,  and 

then  he  was  called  a  sacrilegious  robber.  Ed- 
ward was  welcomed  to  the  crown,  as  one  who 

promised  fair  to  uphold  the  new  religion :  he 
died,  and  left  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  Jane, 
who  will  maintain  the  Reformed  faith.  Yet 
they  are  not  satisfied,  though  they  must  know 
that  with  the  return  of  Mary,  will  roll  back  the 
pent-up  torrent  of  Rome,  and  wash  away  every 
foot-mark  of  this  new  faith." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Northumberland ;  "  I 
fear  me  these  footmarks  are  too  deeply  en- 
graved to  be  thus  easily  erased,  and  that  the 
water  might  as  soon  wash  out  the  deep  chisel- 
lings  of  the  hardest  granite,  as  sweep  away  the 

n2 


■■/lias:  I  ao,  aiiKwereu 
tliat  knowledge  hath  often 
I  fear  me  that  no  good  will 
are  thus  trying  to  deceive  ev 

"  Let  U8  Bpur  onward,"  sa 
with  a  sigh;  "my  though 
burthen  to  me." 

He  gave  the  word  of  ( 
cavalry  started  off  at  a  brist 
bracing  ^r  of  the  country 
spirits  of  the  Duke,  and  I 
and  thoughtful  during  the  n 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

I  tell  thee,  friend,  I  do  dislike  her  looks ; 

IVe  rung  her  ift  a  miser  does  his  gold, 

And  find  the  sound  suspicious.    Time  is  the  scale 

In  which  she  must  be  weighed,  and  should  she  not 

To  make  amends  then  bump  the  balance  down, 

My  loyalty  and  duty's  at  an  end. 

She  talks  too  mach  of  blood.     I  like  it  not ! 

The  Coming  Comet. 

The  scene  of  our  story  now  changes  to  the 
ancient  castle  of  Framlingham^  in  Suffolk^  the 
rallying  point  selected  by  the  Princess  Mary 
and  her  adherents,  as  offering  a  near  escape  by 
sea  in  case  of  danger.  It  is  at  the  time  when 
the  herald  returned,  that  our  narrative  again 
commences,  and  when  Mary  could  number 
above  twenty  thousand  men,  who  had  all 
gathered  around  her  banner.     Even  the  men 


command  them.  Within 
castle  was  this  imiuciise  arr 
arms  glittering  in  the  morn 
pennoDs  nistliDg  in  the  bre< 
and  refreshing  from  the  op 
tended  by  the  EarU  of  Baf 
pacing  to  and  fro  along  th 
ever  and  anon  wanag  her  e 
head,  to  the  loud  huzzaa  of  i 
There  was,  however,  so 
fonnal  in  her  manner  of  at 
greetings;  her  smile  was  t 
slight  alteration  of  the  lipi 
her  features  scarcely  seemi 
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not  distinguish  a  single  leader  by  his  armorial 
bearings^  though  so  near  at  hand,  without 
enquiring  of  one  or  other  of  the  earls  who 
accompanied  her,  still  her  glance  was  piercing 
when  observed  closely,  and  by  some  strange 
power  caused  the  beholder  to  avert  his  eyes ; 
for  if  looked  upon  long^  hers  seemed  to  grow 
larger,  more  fiery,  and  forbidding.  Her 
brow  too,  though  she  had  not  yet  numbered 
thirty-seven  years,  had  a  care-worn  look,  and 
was  deeply  wrinkled,  and  the  whole  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  gloomy,  dissatisfied, 
and  cruel,  the  result  of  long  suffering  and 
persecution,  for  she  was  for  a  length  of  time 
uncertain  whether  her  brutal  father  would 
confine  her  in  a  nunnery,  or  behead  her ;  and 
she  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
her  mother  was  not  Henry's  lawful  wife,  and 
that  the  religion  she  professed  was  devoid  of 
truth.    She  had  indeed  been  hardly  dealt  with. 


look  of  licr  featurc-s,  she  lis 
these  signs  of  weakness,  i 
reTolting  voice,  hoarse  am 
man's,  and  which  could  he 
off.  Still,  with  all  her  fana 
she  was  passionately  fond 
train  of  white  satin  and  s 
was  upheld  by  two  maidens, 
along  the  hattlements,  forme 
to  the  narrow  and  ascetic 
nance.  Hers  was,  in  short 
be  feared  but  never  could  be 
art  of  Holbein,  (to  whom  si 
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cruel  and  bloody  Mary.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, lay  more  to  her  charge  than  she  is  guilty 
of.  Too  many  surrounded  her  whose  natures 
were  gloomy  and  vindictive,  who  had  wrongs 
.  to  revenge,  and  vengeance  to  wreak,  upon  the 
heads  of  their  enemies,  and  who,  working  upon 
her  weak  and  willing  nature,  made  her  aa 
instrument  to  accomplish  their  hellish  pur- 
poses,  by  persuading  her  that  she  was  doing 
the  work  of  Heaven.  She  stands  up,  the 
crowned  Moloch  of  History,  her  attendants 
grim  and  hideous  fiends,  who  offered  up  human 
sacrifices  before  her,  gratified  her  sight  with 
blood  and  flames,  and  regaled  her  ears  with 
shrieks  and  groans,  and  the  crackling  of  con- 
suming fires. 

But  let  us  not  blame  her,  for  she  was  the 
people's  choice;  they  rejected  the  lamb,  and 
followed  the  cub  of  the  wolf,  that  had  trampled 

upon  the  rights  of  the  people, — the  descendant 

n5 


than  he  promised  to  be," 
royal  raven,  as  she  raised  1 
boding  voice  on  the  balU( 
ye  aught  of  his  coming,  my 
"  So  many  horsemen  an 
Highness's  banner,"  replied 
"that  it  is  difficult  to  recoj 
form  amid  the  dint  iwK* 
their  BteedB." 

"Yonder  he  comes,  if  1 

Earl  of  Sussex;  "his   sU 

plume  drooping,  and  withou 

"I  will  bang  the  whole  o 
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break  my  fast  when  I  enter  the  City,  until  it  is 
done.  But  let  us  begonei  and  await  his  pre- 
sence within  the  hall  of  the  castle/' 

And  the  whole  party  descended  the  winding 
stairs  of  the  tower,  which  communicated  with 
the  battlements.  Meanwhile  the  horseman  ap- 
proached the  castle;  his  steed  flecked  with 
foam,  and  himself,  what  with  the  weight  of  his 
armour,  and  the  distance  he  had  ridden  without 
dismounting,  ready  to  drop  from  the  saddle. 
The  assembled  troops  without  the  walls  made 
way  for  him  to  pass,  and  he  rode  through  ranks 
of  horse  and  foot  soldiers  sheathed  in  mail,  and 
peasants  armed  with  scythes  and  other  formid- 
able weapons,  who,  mingled  with  the  fishermen 
from  the  neighbouring  coast,  were  drinking 
and  shouting,  and  ready  to  fight  for  either 
queen  or  king,  for  a  day's  holiday  and  a 
drunken  carousal. 

Drawbridge  was  dropped,  and  portcullis  raised 


tcniiant,  he  proceeded  without 
Mary  was  seated  ou  a  tern 
the  dais,  surrounded  by  the  fen 
already  takea  up  arms  io  tu 
without  deigning  to  notice  the 
ance  of  the  knight,  or  even  I 
mishap  he  had  met  with,  she  sa 
and  most  disagreeable  tone  of 
pected  you  before  moonriae,  % 
tidiDgB  have  you  brought  ub 
delay  ?  Have  the  rebels  retui 
jection  and  allegiance?" 
The  knight  gazed  on  her  for 
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the  road ;  then  bis  thoughts  instantly  reverted 
to  the  contrast  between  her  features  and  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey's,  and  be  turned  away  his 
head  in  disgust. 

''Read  it,  my  Lord/'  said  the  PrincesS|  hold- 
ing the  letter  to  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  her 
face,  and  running  her  near-sighted  glance  over 
a  line  or  two,  then  handing  it  over  to  the  Earl 
of  Bath  :  '^  Read  it  aloud,  that  all  may  hear 
how  yonder  traitors  stand  affected  toward  us." 

The  nobleman  obeyed,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Madam." 

'^  Marry !"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  her  pale 
features  assuming  a  more  deathly  hue.  '^  They 
would  be  hard  set  to  find  a  briefer  title  for  a 
City-wife.  Were  the  axe  suspended  above  their 
necks,  I  should  be  dinned  to  death  with  longer 
titles.     But  proceed." 

**We*  have  received  your  letters  declaring 

*  Sic  in  the  original. 


"  Tlic  traitors!"  exclaimed  i 
and  unable  to  restrain  her  ra 
posed  title  shall  yet  make  thi 
I  become  their  judge  in  very  i 
that  title  in  their  blood."  Sh< 
the  Earl  again  proceeded. 

*'  For  ansner  whereof,  thii 
you,  that  forasmuch  as  oar 
Queen  Jane  is,  after  the  death 
Lord  Edward  the  Sixth,  (a 
noble  memory,)  invested  and 
the  just  and  right  title  in  the 
of  this  realm,  we  most,  as  of 
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seiziag  the  letter,  and  doubling  it  up  in  her 
handy  then  trampling  it  beneath  her  feet.  ''The 
traitors  cannot !  they  dare  not  write  to  me  in 
such  terms.  Oh !  that  I  had  but  the  neck  of 
this  sovereign  heretic  in  my  grasp ;  I  would 
squeeze  it  until — "  She  clenched  her  hand, 
and  fell  back  in  her  chair  speechless  for  a 
few  moments  with  passion. 

''  I  have  but  read  that  which  is  written/'  said 
the  Early  waiting  until  she  had  recovered. 
''  Such  words  will  only  serve  to  wet  the  edges 
of  our  swords.  We  but  wait  your  Highnesses 
commands  to  carry  them  back  a  sharper  an- 


swer." 


*' Which  they  shall  have  speedily  enough," 
said  the  Princess.  **  I  would  that  it  kept  pace 
with  my  vengeance.  How  stand  our  friends 
affected  towards  us?"  said  she,  addressing  the 
herald. — "Arundel,  Pembroke,  and  the  rest, 
have  they  sent  us  no  greetings  ?" 


from  tlieni ;  but  was  waylal( 
hither,  by  a  party  of  the  E 
The  packet  from  the  Council 
caped  them." 

"  We  will  Bead  our  forces  f 
said  Mary.  "  If  the  letters  fal 
berland's  hands? — Well!  it  isi 
these  nobles  should  remain  ii 
place  of  being  at  our  side.  ^ 
their  lives  at  such  a  disUoce.  V 
now  with  their  Queen?  \^ 
venge  their  deaths.  Saw  ye  th 
ford's  that  ia  aping  our  royalty 
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ness  I  came  upon,  and  seemed  unconscious 
that  she  was  any  other  than  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Northumberland 
commands  alone."  ^ 

**  A  bitter  banquet  shall  she  sit  down  to,  ere 
many  more  suns  have  set  V*  said  Mary,  in  a 
deep  awful  voice.  "  We  will  see  how  she  can 
queen  it  on  the  scaffold.  The  very  letter  you 
brought  us  was  written  from  her  own  dictation ; 
there  are  words  in  it  which  were  constantly  on 
her  lips.  Banquet  forsooth !  and  I  have  been 
driven  here  and  there^  springing  into  my  saddle 
at  every  alarm;  through  wet  and  wind,  and 
scarcely  time  to  swallow  a  morsel.  I  will  ban- 
quet on  her  blood !" 

"  Craving  your  Highness's  pardon,"  said  the 
Knight,  "  the  letter  was  written  and  delivered 
without  her  knowledge.  And  even  those  who 
are  friendly  to  our  cause,  confess  that  she  hath 
taken  up  the  crown,  more  of  force  than  choice. 


has  Btiaken  thy  loyalty.  Hi 
thyself  have  said  thus  niucli 
usurper  and  heretic,  we  woi 
put  him  to  death.  Bat  coa 
wert  tbe  first  to  raise  th; 
defence  ne  for  this  once  pardi 

So  saying,  she  departed,  an 
the  chief  of  her  leaden  into  ai 
the  letter  was  again  perused,  ai 
for  a  speedy  march  to  Londot 

"  How,  now  ?"  said  Sir  Th 
proacbing  the  herald,  who  Bti 
hall.  "Thou  seest  there  is  j 
Harry  lefl   in  her.      It  is  v 
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prescribed  somewhat  severely  for  thy  spiritual 
good." 

*'D —  her!"  exclaimed  Hastings,  his  fine 
forehead  darkening  as  he  spoke.  '^  Until  1  came 
to  her  aid,  she  had  not  followers  enow  to  attack 
the  City-watch.  I  would  that  I  were  in  Lon- 
don with  Wardour  at  my  side,  and  the  four 
thousand  men  I  brought  with  me.  Many  a 
bold  knight  should  bite  the  dust  ere  a  hair  of 
the  Lady  Jane's  head  should  come  to  harm. 
Had  Arundel  declared  for  her  in  place  of  the 
upstart  Northumberland,  I  would  have  been 
the  first  to  have  joined  his  banner.  I  tell  thee 
she  is  as  much  superior  to  this  mass-mumbling 
Princess,  as  a  carrier-pigeon  to  carrion  crow. 
I  marvel  not  that  Wardour  is  chained  so  closely 
to  her  belt.  I  would  that  I  had  known  her 
earlier." 

"  Mary  will  pipe  us  to  a  new  dance/'  said 
Wyatt,  ''when  the  papist  bishops  are  set  free: 


will  wait  and  see  how  the  tide 
is  iier  own  by  right ;  but  she 
Bee,  that  we  who  placed  hei 
occasion  calls,  unqueen  her  b; 
"  She  IB  our  Queen,"  aai 
bitter  one,  I  fear  me,  she  « 
she  means  the  scaffold  to  cr^ 
have  been  compelled  to  show 
berland,  we  shall,  indeed,  hs 
oning,  and  but  few  of  our  he 
Yonder  unfortunate  lady  is 
nest  of  tnutors ;  and  foremost 
the  cold-blooded  Cecil.    Mar 
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assure  her  that  she  would  find  his  loyalty 
written  upon  his  heart.  Arundel  is  led  on  more 
from  his  hatred  to  Northumberland  than  any 
ill-will  to  the  Lady  Jane  herself.  But  Cecil — 
the  wretch  would  barter  the  blood  of  his  own 
mother  for  office ;  his  very  eyes  make  you 
shudder  to  look  on  them :  he  is  wise,  cunning, 
cold,  calculating,  — in  fact,  a  human  fiend." 

*'  Yonder  sounds  the  trumpet,"  said  Wyatt, 
**  we  must  to  saddle.  These  are  no  times  to 
sleep." 

"  I  must  nod  as  we  march,"  said  Hastings. 
*'  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  slept  in  the 
stirrups.  I  would  that  Wardour  was  with  me, 
to  keep  me  awake." 

"There  will  yet  be  work  enough,"  said 
Wyatt,  "  to  keep  us  all  awake,  ere  we  have 
done.  And,  between  ourselves,  I  will  stand  by 
this  love-sick  youth,  if  any  danger  threatens 
the  lady  on  whom  his  affections  are  now  so 


So  sayiii^r,  ihvy  separated. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

O  pity,  Gk)d,  this  miserable  age ! — 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget. 

Shakspeare. 

We  must  now  glance  at  affairs  within  the 
Tower.  Like  schoolboys  when  the  master's 
back  is  turned,  and  they  are  lefl  to  themselves, 
who  instantly  give  vent  to  those  feelings  which 
have  been  so  painfully  kept  in  subjection,  and 
begin  to  laugh,  jump,  assume  every  grimace, 
and  kick  up  as  loud  an  hubbub  as  they  can 
well  raise;  so  did  those  double-faced  rascals 
who  were  left  in  possession  of  the  fortress  re- 
joice at  the  departure  of  Northumberland. 
True,   theirs  was  not  the  obstreperous  mirth 


claws,  who.  but  for  soin 
might  have  cscapeil  his  cl 
amongst  the  saints.  It  i 
to  describe — a  mixture  of 
a  kind  of  savage  happiaest 
a  blythe  species  of  derilrj 
the  fiends  may  be  suppose 
a  deep  and  damnable  plea 
laugh,  who,  just  as  he  gii 
managed  to  plant  a  daggt 
eoeiny;  a  feeling,  such  as 
readers  will  ever  live  to  fee 
his  bands  together;-~DaTC 
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''  a  ghastly  smile/'  his  black  bad  blood  quick- 
ened its  cold  and  calculating  pace  for  a  few  mo- 
ments^ and  gave  a  merrier  dash  through  his  veins. 

These  noble  statesmen  had  all  but  accom- 
plished their  mighty  object;  they  had  nearly 
completed  their  grand  triumph  ! — had  achieved 
the  ruin  of  a  beautiful  and  inoffensive  woman, 
and  they  were  joyous  I 

And  where  was  their  innocent  victim  all  the 
time?  Like  a  lamb  bound  upon  the  altar, 
nibbling  the  wreaths  of  flowers  with  which  it 
had  been  decorated  for  the  sacrifice;  looking 
out  and  smiling  from  its  mild  eyes,  unconscious 
that  the  savage  butcher  was  whetting  the  knife; 
nay,  bleating  in  answer  to  each  stroke,  and 
fancying  that  it  heard  the  voice  of  its  com- 
panions. Yet  Heaven  looked  down  upon  all  this 
wickedness;  and  though  there  was  a  rumbling 
amid  the  dreadful  bolts,  and  the  red  lightning 
shot  forth  its  arrowy  tongue,  a  Merciful  hand 
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waved  back  the  destruction.  He  who  gave  Ehs 
only  Son  to  save  our  Bedlen  race,  looked  with 
a  stem  eye  upon  that  scene,  but  launched  not 
the  bolts  of  vengeance,  for  the  hour  for  justice 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

''  One  more  device/'  said  Cecil,  ^  and  then 
we  have  played  out  our  game.  Which  of  you 
has  hit  upon  a  scheme  for  getting  safely  out  of 
the  Tower  V 

"  What  scheme  need  we,"  said  Arundel, 
*^  saving  ordering  the  portcullis  to  be  raised  ? 
Who  is  there  left  that  dare  gainsay  us  ?" 

''  I  must  find  brains  to  the  last,"  replied 
Cecil.  "  What,  think  you  that  Northumberland 
is  such  a  fool  as  to  go  abroad  without  leaving 
his  mastiffs  on  the  watch  ?  Look  round,  and 
see  in  whose  hands  the  Tower  is  left : — ^they  are 
nearly  all  tried  followers  of  either  Northumber- 
land or  Sufiblk,  and  we  can  only  leave  the 
Tower  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  latter.'' 
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^'  Let  US  heave  the  old  dotard  into  the  moat/' 
said  Darcy ;  '^  his  very  brains  contain  lead 
enough  to  sink  him/' 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Cecil ;  "  we  have  won 
too  much  already  by  playing  double,  to  begin 
in  earnest  while  there  is  even  a  risk. — I  have 
it !"  exclaimed  he,  rubbing  his  hands  witli 
delight.  "  To-day  the  Council  was  to  hold'  a 
consultation  with  the  French  Ambassadors, 
regarding  the  foreign  auxiliaries  who  are  to  join 
Northumberland :  the  meeting  to  take  place  at 
Somerset  House.  Here  is  a  bait  that  Suffolk 
will  eagerly  bite  at  without  suspicion :  nay,  the 
blockhead  will  thank  us  for  keeping  the  ap- 
pointment* Once  outside — then  summon  our 
friends  together;  call  out  the  Corporation;  and 
huzza  for  Queen  Mary,  for  we  will  proclaim  her 
without  a  moment's  delay." 

"But  how  regain  possession  of  the  Tower?" 
enquired  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
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We  will  think  of  that,"  answered  Cecil, 
lien  we  are  outside,  with  twenty  thousand 

I  at  our  backs." 

Tlie  air  is  somewhat  too  close  here  for  fur- 
consultation/'  said  Arundel;  "  let  us  make 
ym  faces  at  once,  and  confront  the  Duke  of 
folk ;  he  will  need  no  persuading." 
Not  he,  by  my  faith  !"  said  Cecil.     "  We 

II  but  have   to  look   grave,   glance  down 
d,    as   if  in  deep   meditation,    make   our 
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instead  of  flouting  out  as  they  were  wont  to  do. 
I  marvel  he  discovered  not  that  the  short 
marches  we  had  given  him  were  but  done  that 
we  might  gain  more  time.  The  cunning  fox 
will  at  last  be  caught." 

"  He  hath  borne  the  sway  too  long,"  said 
Arundel,  ''and  sported  with  the  treasures  of  the 
realm.  But  his  day  of  reckoning  is  now  near 
at  hand ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  am  not  the 
first  to  set  foot  upon  his  neck." 

"  Let  us  clear  the  wood  before  we  shout," 
said  the  cautious  Cecil :  '*  a  few  more  minutes, 
and  we  may  defy  either  Duke  or  devil !"  And 
they  departed  to  consult  the  shallow-minded 
Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Within  a  brief  space  of  time  after  the  scene 

we  have  just  described,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 

was  pacing  up  and  down  the  Council  chamber 

in  the  White  Tower  alone.      There  was  a  smile 

upon  his  weak,  but  florid  countenance,  and  he 

o  3 


moment  in  the  broa 
shot  between  tlie  woodf 
point  of  his  scabbard  d 
and  juBt  as  he  waa  abo 
slow  measured  footstep 
other  moment,  the  figi 
before  him. 

"  I  hare  sought  you  t 
flaid  the  old  woman,  " 
What  do  you  here,  whet 
needed  ?  If  you  suffer . 
to  leave  the  Tower,  your 
An  hour  agone  I  saw  Ar 
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the  Tower  on  such  tenns  as  shall  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  Lady  Jane." 

"  Arundel !  —  Cecil !  —  Tower !  —  traitors  !" 
echoed  the  Duke,  not  clearly  understanding 
her.  ''What  meanest  thou,  old  woman? 
I  dismissed  them  along  with  Pembroke,  Darcy, 
Paget,  and  others,  some  time  ago,  to  meet  the 
French  Ambassadors.  Remember  that  thou 
art  speaking  of  our  friends,  not  of  traitors." 

''  Dismissed  them  !"  shrieked  out  the  old 
hag,  in  such  a  tone  as  made  the  Duke  spring 
back  several  paces,  while  she  followed  him  up, 
and  stretching  out  her  skinny  neck,  fixed  her 
piercing  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  she  would  look 
him  dead.  *'  Art  thou  then  the  very  fool  that 
Rumour  rumours  thee  to  be  ?  Weak,  imbecile 
dotard !  unworthy  to  possess  such  a  daughter 
as  thy  folly  has  this  day  sacrificed !  To  give 
up  every  advantage,  and  leave  nothing  that  the 
besiegers  will  stand  to  barter  for  within  these 


a  legion  as  will,  befon 
rend  thee ! — men  whom  no 
own  could  have  guided, 
beyond  my  power.  Hark ! 
loud  shouting  was  heard  at 
are  already  laughing  at  thy 
are  cheering  them  as  thei 
daughter's  hlood  be  upon  tl 
for  this  I  could  have  saved 
"  I  will  Bend  out  and  re 
the  Duke;  "it  is  not  yet 
handful  of  armed  men  will 
purpose,  backed  by  the  Quf 
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thou  hast  left  withm  the  fortress  would  not  be 
able  to  bring  back  the  tythe  of  their  adherents . 
Art  thou  ignorant  that  the  army  which  set  out 
with  Northumberland  is  already  thinned  of  half 
its  numbers  ? — that  the  men  melting  from  his 
ranks  like  a  morning  mist,  have  returned  to  the 
City,  and  but  wait  for  a  leader  to  declare  for 
Queen  Mary? — that  the  retainers  of  Arundel 
and  Pembroke  have,  for  days  past,  been 
prowling  about  the  different  hostels  ?  Thou  a 
commander  of  a  fortress,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  such  a  prize  at  stake  as  the  Lady  Jane ! — 
As  good  fetch  one  of  the  stone  Kings  that  grin 
in  grey  granite  in  yonder  chapel,  and  rear  him 
on  the  Tower  for  protection,  as  such  a  dolt  as 
thyself!" 

''  I  have  done  wrong/'  said  the  Duke,  sighing, 
and  looking  more  foolish  than  he  usually  did, — 
•*  if  indeed  they  are  traitors.  But  how  came 
Northumberland  to  be  deceived  ?    I  have  often 


how  tlicy  hiitcd  him.  He 
1  led  him  on,  inch  by  in 
abyss,  and  could  at  any  m 
only  plaok  that  he  trod  i 
chasm.  Ye  were  madmei 
a  fair  victim  on  the  altar  < 
to  God  that  I  had  bat  knc 
I  have  also  been  groping  i 
only  find  the  gates  of  Dea 
lingerest  thou  here,  whei 
making  ready  to  ttitmder  t 
ways,  and  look  out  the  so 
lightest  prison,  for  these  i 
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Duke,  as  he  departed,  ''  and  more  fit  to  com- 
mand this  fortress  than  myself." 

''  I  know  not  what  hath  come  upon  me  of 
late/'  said  Duskena,  communing  with  herself ; 
*'  yonder  lady  hath  a  strange  power  over  me. 
All  my  thoughts  of  vengeance  have  vanished, 
and  my  heart  seems  now  to  have  no  wish  but 
for  her  safety.  Strange,  that  I  should  thus  sit 
for  hours,  gazing  upon  her  face,  and  listening 
to  her  voice.  I,  who  have  indeed  been  her 
greatest  enemy,  now  love  her  beyond  aught  on 
earth ;  even  her  opposite  faith  is  no  drawback 
on  my  affection;  for  the  creed  that  she  believes 
in  must  belong  to  Heaven.  Heaven !  how  came 
that  name  upon  my  lips,  when,  a  few  days  ago, 
I  should  have  trembled  but  to  have  thought  it? 
I,  who  have  no  portion  in  the  Book  of  Life,  but 
am  steeped  up  to  the  very  lips  in  crime  ! — who, 
for  years,  have  schooled  myself  to  look  upon 
Hell  as  my  eternal  biding-place !     I  will  away. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Lie  there,  thou  cold  and  senselesi  type  of  power. 
I  would  not  now  put  off  all  care  with  thee, 
Lest  the  next  comer  shrink  back  at  the  touch, 
And  shun  thee  as  he  would  an  adder's  nest. 
And  now  lead  onward,  for  I  fain  would  feel 
Some  old  fiuniliar  misery,  just  to  teach  me 
That  I  am  still  the  same. 

The  Fallen  Queen. 


*'  All  is  lost!'*  said  Duskena,  when  she  entered 
the  apartment  where  Queen  Jane,  attended  by 
Lord  Waixiour,  and  a  few  of  her  favourite  do- 
mestics were  seated ;  '^  Suffolk  hath  suffered  the 
traitors  to  escape.  The  Tower  is  now  left  to 
the  defence  of  a  mere  handful  of  raw  and  inex- 
perienced soldiersy  who  but  wait  the  summons 
to  throw  open  the  gates." 

VOL.  III«  B 


con(lilruii5.      Tliese    stron< 
many  a  siege." 

"  God's  will  be  done,"  a 
"  I  foresaw  that  it  would  c 
reaped  to  the  will  of  E 
aggravate  our  guilt  by  c 
which  directeUi  all  things 
nearly  ended."  A  tear  it 
as  she  spoke,  and  with  clas 
her  lovely  eyes  to  Heaven 
all  earthly  comfort. 

"  He  traitors  1  the  Imim 
Wardour,  pacing  the  apai 
deep  excitement.  "  To  lea 
of  the  battle,  to  the  verv  I 
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is  one  man  left^  bold  enoagh  to  stand  up  in  her 
defence — one  English  heart  that  will  shed  its 
blood  drop  by  drop  in  the  cause  of  an  injured 
woman.  Would  to  God  that  I  had  to  meet 
the  traitors  hand  to  hand — Hark  !  what  sounds 
are  those  ?" 

They  hearkened  a  moment,  and  heard  a  loud 
murmuring,  as  of  many  voices,  not  unUke  the 
distant  roaring  of  the  sea ;  and  when  it  ceased, 
a  sound  of  bells  fell  upon  the  ear,  as  if  rung  for 
some  great  jubilee.  The  young  Queen  turned 
paler  as  she  listened. 

The  silence  was,  however,  suddenly  broken 
by  the  entrance  of  Gilbert  Pots,  in  search  of 
Wardour,  for  neither  page  nor  man-4it-arms  had 
attempted  to  stop  the  drawer's  course  through 
the  passages,  as  the  news  of  the  Council  having 
suddenly  deserted  the  Tower,  was  known  to 
every  menial  within  its  walls. 

^  A  troop  of  horsemen  have  entered  the  city," 

said  Gilbert,  ''  and  joined  with  the  CorporatioB 

and  the  Council.   They  have  already  proclaimed 
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force,"  said  Wardour,  "ui 
given  lier  promise,  that  m 
shall  be  molcBted.  Gilbe 
gates." 

"Stay,  my  Lord,"  said 
"let  DO  blood  be  shed  o 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  atten 
commaDds." 

After  a  brief  delay,  the 
room,  his  countenance  tun 
the  sounding  of  tminpets  i 
of  the  multitude  were  &at 
Hie  young  Queen  ascent 
tbro&e  to  receive  her  fethe 
proached,  said,  "  My  Lord 
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enter."  The  Duke  departed  to  fulfil  her  com- 
mands, without  speaking  a  word. 

''  And  now/'  said  the  Lady  Jane,  taking  the 
royal  jewels  from  her  neck  and  placing  them, 
together  with  the  sceptre,  upon  the  vacant  throne, 
from  which  she  descended  with  a  firm  step  and 
colourless  cheek, ''  I  am  no  longer  a  Queen." 

*^  The  struggle  shall  not  be  given  up  without 
a  blow,"  said  Wardour.  "  I  will  to  the  postern, 
and  cut  the  throat  of  the  first  knave  that  either 
raiseth  portcullis  or  lowereth  bridge." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  answered  Duskena;  ''they 
are  already  within  the  Tower." 

The  old  hag  spoke  truly.  Sufiblk  had  thrown 
open  the  gates.  All  rushed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, saving  Duskena  and  the  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

'^  Be  not  cast  down,  my  daughter,"  said  the 
okl  woman,  her  words  scarcely  audible  amid  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  multitude  who  had  entered 
the  Tower.  ''  I  will  yet  bring  thine  enemies  to 
fair  terms,  or  raise  such  a  storm  about  their  ears 
as  diall  shake  all  London." 


to  disrobe  me?  I  would  n 
otlier  garments  than  such 
was  in  ao  evil  hour  pereua 
which  my  conscience  recoil 
"  She  but  looks  ost  to  gi 
the  huntera  tpproacb,"  am 
«iU  not  be  long  in  diMWTM 
doe  harboureth.  Bat  itoq 
she,  ndaii^  her  ekinny  hi 
golden  loop  which  seeuted 
Would  that  I  could  as  reai 
bare  done  against  thM  u 
tiiec  I  am  bat  a  roogh  tive 
^e,  taking  off  the  rob^  to 
lessly  on  the  6oor ;  while  ■! 
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which  she  likewise  hurled  on  the  ground.  '*  And 
nowy"  said  she^  looking  at  the  lady,  as  she  stood 
divested  of  all  her  royal  ^trappings^  **  thou  hast 
still  thine  innocence  left  thee — a  mantle  more 
costly  than  royal  apparel.  I  would  that  I  could 
as  easily  cast  off  my  sins  as  thou  hast  done ; 
but  mine  are  written  on  my  heart" 

'<  I  little  dreamed/'  said  the  Lady,  her  foot 
resting  upon  the  rich  border  of  the  dahnatic 
robes^  *'  that  thine  would  be  the  first  hand  to 
strip  me  of  this  brief  sovereignty,  that  thou 
wouldst  be  the  first  to  lighten  my  heart  of  this 
load  of  royalty.  But  the  dream  is  now  broken, 
and  I  am  once  more  awake*  My  reign  is  at 
last  ended.  Would  to  Crod  that  it  had  never 
begun!'* 

'^  Reproach  not  thyself  with  the  folly  of  others/' 
said  Duskena : ''  I  am  the  great  mover  of  all  this 
mischief;  but  it  was  the  ambition  of  Northum- 
berland that  first  led  me  on.  I  have  been  a 
foolish  old  woman ;  but  my  sufferings  drove  me 
mad.    I  knew  not  what  I  did*    Thou  wert  the 
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a  stride  further^  and  we  reach  the  grave,  and 
then  our  earthly  journey  will  be  ended.** 

''To  the  prison  !''  exclaimed  Duskena,  spring- 
ing forward  that  she  might  first  confront  the 
soldiers,  several  of  whom  had  now  entered  the 
state-chamber, — "For  what?  by  whose  com- 
mands ?  Soldiers,  whom  seek  ye  here  ?  Ye  see 
that  there  are  none  but  women  in  this  apartment. 
Is  it  myself  that  ye  would  speak  with  ?" 

^*  It  is  the  Lady  Jane  Dudley  that  my  order 
concerneth,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  approaching 
as  if  to  lay  rude  hands  on  her.  '*  She  is  my 
prisoner." 

"  Touch  her  not  at  the  peril  of  thine  eyes," 

exclaimed  Duskena,  raising  her  hands,    and 

bending  her  fingers,  as  if  in  the  act  to  strike, 

while  the  soldiers  fell  back  before  her.    *'  Where 

is  the  Princess  Mary  ?  lead  me  to  the  Queen  ! 

and  I  will  soon  convince  you,  that  your  order 

extended!  not  to  this  lady.    The  first  who  ofTer- 

eth  to  pass  by  me  I  will  tear  open  his  cheeks 

with  my  nails." 
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Lieutenant;  then  adding  in  a 
devil  take  me !  but  1  would  sc 
row  of  charged  cannon  than  i 
matters,  and  this  is  a  right  n 
I  wish  they  had  escaped  befor 
his  meditation  was  snddenl; 
entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Bns« 

"How  now,  knaTes  !  whyd 
ecation  of  your  duty?"  exehi 
abreast  of  his  fbUowers.  Bi 
was  already  at  his  side,  and 
to  reply,  end  said,  "  They  but 
good  Sir,  and  now  I  am  leadj 

"  Oar  orders  admit  bat  oi 
dam/'  said  the  Duke,  "for 
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you  caln  Bcarcely  reconcile  yourself  to  obey  on 
so  sudden  a  notice." 

A  tear  stood  in  the  fair  lady's  eye ;  but  she 
replied  not^  and  Duskena  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'^  Thou  art  but  a  base-bred  monster,"  said 
the  fearless  old  woman,  *'  in  spite  of  thy  gaudy 
trappings^  thus  to  insult  an  inoffensive  lady. 
And  were  I  a  man,  I  would  throw  my  glove  in 
thy  face  and  spit  upon  thee,  if  thou  didst  refuse 
to  make  reparation." 

*'  That  task  be  mine,"  said  Lord  Wardour, 
dashing  by  the  armed  men,  and  standing  full 
before  the  Duke,  while  his  fine  countenance 
was  crimsoned  over  with  passion ;  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  struck  Sussex  on  the 
cheek  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword,  then  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  Draw,  villain  ! 
if  thou  hast  one  drop  of  knightly  blood  in  thy 
veins,  or  I  will  strike  thee  to  the  earth  like  a 
dog."  And  he  set  his  teeth  as  he  spoke,  and 
stood  like  an  enraged  lion  ready  to  spring  on 
its  prey. 


ri  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Sei 
bear  liini  to  pri*oii :  lie  sh; 
before  the  Council." 

"Coward!"  exclftimed  \ 
would  have  ruehed  at  once  u) 
not  the  Lady  Jane  caught  \ 
sword  was  uplifted. 

"  Henry  Wardour,"  said  tl 
tainiDg  her  hold,  "had  I  n 
peace,  I  should  have  dispat 
chwed  gates,  in  place  of  throw 
of  this  fortress.  While  I  I 
without  munnuringi  it  camtol 
moch  for  you  to  look  on  and 
me  in  silence.     If  in  my  &llf 
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by  obeying  me.  And  now  I  charge  you  for  my 
sake  to  put  up  your  8word.''  The  young  noble* 
man  obeyed,  though  his  hand  instantly  clutched 
one  of  the  pistols  which  was  stuck  in  his 
belt. 

,  ^^  And  now,  my  Lord/'  said  she,  addressing 
the  Duke,  "  lead  on.  Your  orders,  if  I  err  not, 
but  extend  to  myself." 

^*  Let  not  the  traitor  escape,"  said  the  Duke, 
turning  round,  and  speaking  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  as  he  departed.  '^  Remember,  he  hath 
assailed  me  while  fulfilling  the  commands  of 
our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Mary,  and  for  which 
he  shall  lose  his  head." 

Wyatt  bowed,  as  if  in  acquiescence,  but 
replied  not,  and  Wardour  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
Lade  Jane  Grey  in  silence,  until  the  form  was 
lost,  and  the  sound  of  the  armed  men  had  died 
away  as  their  footsteps  receded  along  the  vaulted 
passage.  Amy  followed  her  fair  mistress,  her 
loud  sobs  heard  long  afler  the  last  footstep  had 
ceased  to  become  audible. 


not  a  sound  fell  upon  the  ea 
"  And  now,"  said  Sir  Til. 
ping  his  sword  with  a  loud  cl 
"  the  drawbridge  is  down, 
stantly  passing  ia  and  out  ol 
would  advise  thee  to  b^oae, 
drink  in  blood  enough  with 
and  as  for  Sussex,  lean 
account  with  him." 

"  I  thank  thee."  replied  Lo 
piison  or  the  block  will  to 
welcome ;  the  rough  wails  th 
encompass  her,  shall  also  sor 
no  wish  to  escape." 
"  Well,  then,  I  must  leave 
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of  mine.  The  road  is  now  freei—- «  few  minutes 
hence  it  may  be  bejond  my  power  to  give  thee 
freedom !" 

"  Henry  Wardour,  begone,  ere  it  is  too  late !" 
said  Doskena,  now  raising  her  head.  ''  All 
that  can  be  done  within  these  walls,  I  have  the 
power  to  do.  Should  I  fiul,  thou  wouldst  then 
give  thy  heart's  blood  to  be  at  Uberty.  Where 
is  thy  father,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  V 

**  He  has  hurried  off  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force,  to  take  prisoners  Northumberland  and 
his  son  Guilford,"  repUed  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ; 
*^  and  small  will  be  the  share  of  mercy  they  will 
meet  at  his  hands.  They  purposed  keeping 
their  seats  in  the  saddle  all  night,  so  that,  by 
to-morrow,  the  career  of  the  Duke  will  be 
ended." 

''And  a  bloody  ending  will  it  be!"  murmured 
Duskena.  ''  But  as  he  has  sowed*  so  let  him 
reap ;  I  stretched  out  mine  arm  in  vain  to  save 
him. — Wardour,  begone !  and  conceal  thyself ! 
If  thou  lingerest  here,  thou  wilt  but  mar  my 


ii  little  longer.  As  for  ir 
and  it  ghall  go  hard  if 
procuring  the  liberty  of  the 
Henry  Wardour,  depart :  ere 
it  will  be  too  late.  Thou  ki 
bear  it  to  the  King  of  the  C 
thou  wilt  be  safe.  Snnex  i 
hath  the  ear  of  Queen  Mary 
pardon  the  blow  he  has  thu 
thy  hand." 

"  I  will  obey  thee,"  said  ) 
hopes  that  the  next  blow  I  si 
heart;"  then  added,  with  a  d 
not  what  befalls  me  now : 
happy  more." 
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hand;  ^*  if  blows  are  to  be  dealt^  I  will  be  the 
first  to  place  myself  at  thy  side,  and  we  have 
made  a  gap  together  in  battle  before  now. 
Hand  and  glove,  I  pledge  myself  to  draw  sword 
for  the  fair  lady  thou  so  madly  and  foolishly 
lovest,  if  we  cannot  procnre  her  freedom  on  other 
terms.     Oo  and  plack  up  thy  spirits ;  Guilford 

may  fall  in  to-morrow's  affray,  and  then . 

Well !  well,  I  will  not  anger  thee, — farewell ;" 
and  they  separated,  Duskena  to  seek  out  the 
liberated  Bishop  Grardiner ;  and  Wyatt  to  make 
up  the  best  tale  he  could  to  Sussex,  of  War- 
dour's  escape,  while  the  young  nobleman  with* 
drew,  to  await  in  secret  the  change  of  events. 


riir.'wull.  a  l^m?  fiircw,'!]  tn  all  ; 
Tliis  is  Ilie  .-tiiU'  of  iiiai. ;  lu-ik 
The  tender  Icsvgb  of  hopu,  to-ir 
And  bean  hU  bl ashing  faououn 
The  third  day  comes  s  fhwt,  a  I 
And  when  be  thinks,  good  cox; 
His  greatness  is  s  ripening — nlj 
And  Own  he  Mis  as  I  do. 


NORTHDMBEBLAND  bad,  by 

upon  Cambridge,  the  place 
Council,  where  he  was  to  a 
reioforcements,  before  offerii 
Meanwhile,  his  army  had 
than  half  the  number  with 
from  London.  Every  win 
hamlet,  or  wood  that  offered  i 
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main  body,  than  they  hurried  off  to  join  the 
standard  of  Queen  Mary. 

Behold  him,  then,  with  a  remnant  of  his  fol- 
lowers around  him,  assembled  in  the  market- 
place of  the  old  city  of  Cambridge.  The  Duke 
had  alighted  from  his  war-horse,  and  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  ancient  cross;  his  eyes  strained 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  expected  the 
new  forces  to  arrive.  Around  the  cross  stood 
his  faithful  attendant.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Lord 
Grrey,  his  son  Guilford  Dudley,  Northampton, 
Huntingdon,  and  several  other  of  the  nobles ; 
some  leaning  on  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  or 
resting  their  arms  on  the  saddles  of  their  war- 
horses, — but  all  buried  in  their  own  thoughts. 
The  soldiers  also  were  moody  and  silent :  some- 
times they  glanced  at  their  leaders  suspiciously, 
then  drew  their  steeds  nearer  together,  and 
spoke  to  one  another  in  low  whispers.  All 
eyes  were,  however,  suddenly  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  street,  along  which  came  a  horse- 
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at  full  gallop.     The  rider  drew  in  his  rein, 
!e  the  croas,  and,  without  even  bowing  to 
Duke,   delivered  a  letter.       Northumber- 

scowled  darkly  at  the  bearer  for  a  mo- 
:,  before  breaking  the  seal;  but  before  his 
lad  run  over  half  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
t,    his    anger    was    turned     into    another 
nel. 

any  an  eye  was  riveted  upon  the  Duke's 
tenance  while  he  perused  the  epistle,  as  if 

suui;ht  to  gather    its   contents  fruni  his 
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while  his  eyes  flashed  angrily  over  the  paper, 
like  the  lightning  darting  through  this  storm  of 
passion.  At  length  his  lips  quivered^  and  be- 
came white :  his  countenance  changed  to  almost 
a  deathly  paleness,  and  dropping  the  letter 
unconsciously,  he  struck  his  forehead  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand ;  then  leant  against  the 
grey  and  weather-beaten  cross  for  support.  All 
was  lost!  the  letter  had  been  sent  from  the 
Council,  when  they  deserted  the  Tower,  to  pro- 
claim Queen  Mary;  and,  instead  of  sending 
him  the  promised  reinforcement,  they  had  com- 
manded him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  disband  his 
soldiers,  and  return  to  his  allegiance  to  Queen 
Mary. 

Lord  Orey  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  epis- 
tle ;  he  perused  it  in  silence, — shook  his  head  ; 
then  handed  it  to  Guilford ;  and  so  it  passed 
round  among  the  assembled  nobles.  But  as 
yet  no  one  had  spoken  a  word. 

When  the  Duke  descended  the  steps  of  the 
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;,   the   nobles    gathered  around  hiin,   like 
engers  who  crowd  about  a  captain  whea 
ship  is  in  danger,  as  if  he  alone  had   still 
?rto  save  tfietn. 

These  are  sorry  tidings,"  said  Lord  Grey, 
breaking  the    painful   silence;   "  I  ever 
;d  tliat   Arundel   was   playing    false,  and 
:  many  a  time  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
1." 

The  fawning  knaves  have  sold  us  at  last." 
;d  Northampton.     "  And  now,  whether  we 
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to  our  own  terms ;  but  now  we  have  only  our 
knees  or  necks  to  offer  them/' 

•'  Say  on/'  replied  Northumberland,  waiting 
sullenly  until  they  had  done  speaking ;  **  I 
must  now  '  bear  all  the  blame  that  ye  can  pile 
upon  me.  The  wounded  soldier,  who  has  stood 
up  boldly  in  the  foremost  rank  of  battle,  is  the 
first  that  is  trampled  on  by  his  cowardly  com- 
rades when  they  retreat !  But  it  is  too  late  to 
murmur  now,— they  have  won  the  field  with- 
out striking  a  blow  ;  and  I,  who  have  reaped  so 
many  victories,  am  at  last  conquered  by  their 
cunnuig.  I  would  that  I  had  the  necks  of 
yonder  traitors  between  the  palms  of  my  gaunt- 
lets ;  I  would  crush  them  like  the  eggs  of  a  ser- 
pent. The  cursed  Cecil ! — to  how  low  a  pit  of 
hell  will  he  be  damned !  And  the  dotard  Suf- 
folk ! — Oh !  I  could  tear  out  my  heart,  when  I 
think  the  fool  that  I  have  been.  But  the  strug- 
gle is  over,  and  the  way  is  now  clear ;  ye  need 
but  return  to  your  allegiance,  to  save  yourselves. 
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As  for  me,  my  choice  is  fixed.  I  will  here 
await  the  approach  of  my  enemies,  and  die  in 
the   cause,   in   which   I   have  enlisted,— even 

though  I  perish  alone.*' 

He  unsheathed  his  sword  when  he  had  done 
speaking,  and  stood  up  like  a  man,  whose  reso- 
lution is  fixed,  and,  for  the  moment,  his  spirit 
was  kindled  by  the  daring  fire  which  had  blazed 
ut  amid  his  former  perils,  and  rendered  his 
name  so  formiciable. 

"It  is  not  vet  too  late  to  save  ourselves,*' 

m 

said  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  :  ''  no  blood 
has  been  shed ;  let  us  then  summon  a  herald 
and  proclaim  Queen  Mary  without  delay.  We 
shall  iK^t  be  the  first  who,  to  save  their  heads, 
have  bowed  their  necks  to  circumstances. 
Better  do  this  of  our  own  seemins:  accord, 
than  be  in  the  end  compelled  to  it." 

**  Better  to  die  with  armour  on  our  backs," 
said  Lord  liuilford,  speaking  for  once  as 
became   the    husband    of  the    fair   victim    lie 
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had  espoused  ;  ''  let  us  not  add  derision  to 
our  defeat  or  be  led  to  the  scaffold  with 
the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  us.  Let  us 
do  something  for  the  sake  of  her  who  has  been 
so  unwillingly  forced  into  this  snare,  that  we 
may  at  least  leave  the  name  of  man  upon  our 
graves.  For  my  part,  my  choice  is  fixed."  He 
drew  his  sword,  and  took  his  stand  beside  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

"We  are  but  losing  time  in  useless  talk," 
said  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  "  let  those  who 
are  still  wise  enough  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
cause,  declare  for  the  immediate  proclamation 
of  Queen  Mary,  by  holding  up  their  swords." 

All  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  Guilford 
Dudley,  for,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one 
present,  Northumberland  held  up  his  sword. 
The  proud  duke  had  fallen !  and  when,  at  the 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  herald  repeated  the  pro- 
clamation, Northumberland  was  the  first  to 
take  off  his  helmet  and  exclaim,  "God  save 

VOL.  III.  c 


all  liis  faults,  tiie  memory  ■ 
tvus  still  veaerated,  aad  tlic 
his  daughter  as  their  righi 
there  were  not  lacking  e 
bystanders,  who  were  in  oc 
their  jeers. 

"  I  foresaw  how  this 
acquit  himseir,''  said  a  ra 
who  stood  by  in  bis  long  | 
companion  :  "  trust  me,  h 
adage,  and  found  Durum  '• 
a  truth  worth  remembering 

"  Hang  him  for  a  craven 
"  but  I  would  myself  hav< 
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for  the  honour  of  the  Greek  she  hath  mastered, 

we  are  bound  to  fight  for  her.     I  will  yet  throw 

up  my  cap,  if  thou  wilt  stand  by  me ;  there  are 

a  few  brave  fellows  in  their  saddles  who  had 

courage  enough  to  groan  when  they  proclaimed 

this  mass-mumbling  Princess.     What  say  you 

to  a  shout  for  Queen  Jane,  then  a  run  for  the 

gates  of  the  College  ?     We  have  lads  amongst 

us  who  can  drive  a  bullet  to  a  hair's-breadth, 

and  carve  as  well  as  any  thorough-bred  and 

paid  butcher." 

''Be  not  too  rash/'  said  the  other;  'Mook 

who  comes  yonder.     Audi  alteram  partem,  I 

hold  to  be  good  advice  before  a  fray." 

The  new  comers  were  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 

and  several  other  noblemen,  at  the  head  of  an 

immense  body  of  cavalry,  which  filled  the  whole 

Market-place.    The  smoke  which  arose  from 

their  steeds,  bespoke  the  speed  at  which  they 

had  ridden;  and  when  Northumberland  beheld 

c2 
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ioi,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  Vengeance  is 
ick  of  flight." 

"Soldiers,  advance!"  said   Arundel,  reining 
his  reeking  steed  before  the  cross,   "  and 
ze  the  traitors  !     Let  not  one  of  their  leaders 
;ape  1" 

The  old  Cross  was  instantly  surrounded    by 
triple   row  of  horsemen ;  but  the   prisoners 
ide  no  show  of  resistance.      Guilford  alone 
d  the  courage  to  uplift  his  sword,  and  it  was 
,lantly  wrested  from  his  fjrosp.     JVorthumber- 
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since  thou  didst  swear  to  shed  thine  heart's 
blood  in  my  defence.  Or,  if  thou  hast  a  wish  to 
crown  thy  triumph  with  a  deed  nobler  than 
thy  baseness  and  deceit,  bid  thy  minions  stand 
back,  and  return  to  me  my  sword,  and  thou 
shalt  either  die  worthy  of  the  name  of  Arundel, 
or  I  will  perish  as  becomes  Northumberland. 
We  could  not  fight  in  the  presence  of  a  more 
goodly  assembly." 

*'  I  cannot  accept  the  challenge  of  my  pri- 
soner/' answered  the  Earl,  his  brow  darkening 
as  he  spoke;  ''but  had  I  not  pledged  my 
honour  to  bring  thiee  safely  to  London,  I  would 
gladly  give  thee  the  meeting  thou  seemest  so 
much  to  desire.  As  it  is,"  added  he,  turning 
round  to  the  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him, 
"  I  here  pledge  myself  to  meet  thee,  on  the  word 
of  a  knight,  the  instant  thou  art  free." 

**  Thy  honour  and  thy  pledge,  I  shall  never 
regard  more,"  replied  the  Duke ;  ''  hadst  thou 
but    had    the    manliness    to    have    opposed 


"  Hark  thee,"  ansiven 
now  come  to  my  turn  to  s 
thee.  When  thou  wert 
dared  to  have  opposed  th 
without  hearing  have  cc 
block.  Reraemberest  tho 
any  one  of  thy  peers  in 
not  our  consent  to  the  d 
didat  persuade  King  Edwi 
wrested  the  crown~  from  tl 
saint  hath  ere  now  held  a 
and  thought  it  no  disgrace 
whose  blood  thoudidatcan 
own  son,  whose  life  tboo 
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bition  has  all  but  sacrificed, —  of  Gkirdiner  and 
Bonner,  who  through  thy  means  have  long 
been  confined  in  the  Tower.  And  for  what  ?  — 
To  support  and  strengthen  this  new  faith,  while 
thou  thyself  didst  keep  a  priest  in  thine  own 
house,  attended  mass  and  confession,  and  wert 
even  hated  by  thy  very  menials,  for  the  deceit- 
ful part  thou  didst  play." 

Northumberland  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  ex- 
claimed, *^  Arundel,  save  me  !  I  have  ^indeed 
been  guilty." 

"  Nay !  nay !"  replied  the  Earl,  for  a  moment 
deeply  moved  ;  **  guilty  indeed  thou  art.  But 
I  would  still  see  the  man,  under  whose  banner 
I  have  fought,  die  as  becomes  him.  Come! 
bring  forth  his  horse.  Had  it  been  my  fate  to 
have  fallen  into  thy  power,  I  would  at  least 
have  carried  thy  respect  for  my  valour  with  me 
to  the  grave,  and  met  my  doom  as  became  a 
soldier.    If  I  have  hated  thee,  I  have  also  feared 
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i ;  let  me  not  look  on  thy  death  with  scom.  I 
lid  bear  a  man  with  me  in  triumph,  a  coward 
ould  leave  to  be  escorted  by  my  grooms." 
>uch  was  the  comfort  administered  to  the 
sn  Duke,  by  Arundel, — it  was  Pity  cased  in 
1,  and  breathing  patience  to  a  naked   man 
ig  with  a  thousand   gad-flies.      It  was  the 
ice  of  a  rich  man  to  a  poor  one,  who  recom- 
ids    starvation    with    cold     water    to   the 
arable  applicant;    and  breathes  lessons  of 
ipendence  and   perseverance  to  the  wretch 
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It  would  be  useless  to  trace  Northumber- 
land's journey  to  London — his  humiliating  halts 
— his  feelings  as  he  rode  along  —  the  envious 
glances  he  gave  at  the  poor  bird-tenters  who 
were  guarding  the  rustling  com, — the  sighs  he 
heaved  while  he  passed  through  the  lowly 
hamlets^  and  compared  the  smiling  green  of  the 
earth,  to  the  dark  donjons  of  the  Tower,  —  the 
life  and  sunshine,  and  out-of-door  happiness  of 
the  world,  to  the  gloom  and  uncertainty  of 
death, — the  song  of  the  happy  cottage-girl,  to 
the  harsh  grating  of  the  prison  doors  of  the 
Tower — the  black,  the  melancholy,  and  the 
hopeless  cast  on  a  ground  of  sunshine-— dark 
night  gilded  with  the  beams  of  day — a  dead 
man  dreaming  in  the  grave — Despair  singing  to 
Death, — words  of  pity,  wasted  on  a  wounded 
and  writhing  adder.  We  will  hasten  to  other 
scenes. 


c  6 


I  hold  a  cnp  of  uck  good  fi 
And  shake  hands  vith  the  i 
No  man  hatcheth  treuon  in 
Til  your  dry-ljpped  koaTcs 
We  who  ba^  In  the  beam*  i 
Care  but  little  how  yonr  ita 


Thro  VINO  up  feathers  iat 
the  wind  blows  as  we  pn 
glace  at  the  hostel,  which  ' 
widow  of  NiDion  Saunde 
could  the  oi»DioDs  of  thi 
goveroment,  be  so  well  ga 
It  is  the  same  io  the  pr 
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St.  John's  Head  had  undergone  no  change  since 
the  death  of  Ninion :  for  Dame  Deborah  still 
contrived  to  bustle  about  in  her  widow's  weeds^ 
and  many  of  her  unmarried  guests  were  more  re- 
gular in  their  attendance  than  before :  for  rumour 
said  that  the  buxom  hostess  had  already  hinted 
how  unfit  a  lone  woman  was  to  manage  an 
hostel.  Even  Christy  the  clerk  had  ventured 
into  the  bar  to  console  Dame  Deborah,  and  had 
been  seen  sitting  with  the  hand  of  the  fair  widow 
pressed  between  his  own.  Peter,  the  printer, 
had  also  presented  her  with  a  good  fair  copy  of 
Skelton's  poems ;  and  Hans  Carvel  had  shown 
her  several  patterns  of  new  wedding  rings,  the 
richest  of  which  he  had  left  on  her  finger.  Nor 
had  the  Radical  Cordwainer  been  behind-hand ; 
but  had  refused  to  take  pay  for  the  handsome 
pair  of  broad-toed  and  richly  slashed  shoes 
which  he  had  made  her,  vowing  that  she  had 
the  widest  and  most  beautiful  foot  he  had  ever 


Tuns  at  Greenwich, 

It  is  on  the  evening  of  ih 
had  Been  the  gates  of  the  ' 
Northuinberlai)d  as  prisone 
troduce  our  readers  to  the  gui 
Head  OD  Ludgate>hill. 

"  De  changes  be  great, 
Hans  Carvel,  the  goldsmi 
company.  "  Dey  are  bring 
crosses  to  repair,  —  de  gol< 
little  silver  images,  vicb  dt 
trasb,  and  say  dey  were  pof 

"  Just  the  same  at  our  [ 
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ache  through  scrubbing  St.  Peter  with  a  brush 
and  hot  water;  you  would  scarce  credit  me 
what  trouble  I  have  had  to  get  him  clean.  The 
rats  have  eaten  off  St.  Thomas'  nose^  and  Tim 
the  carver  says,  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  have 
a  new  Magdalen,  unless  he  puts  a  pair  of  fresh 
arms  on  St.  Ursula,  and  so  make  shift.  As  to 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have 
to  order  six  new  ones  ;  for  several  of  them  have 
been  sold  for  figure-a-heads  to  the  shipwrights. 
I  saw  one  the  last  time  I  was  down  at  Green- 
wich, fixed  on  the  prow  of  the  Guy  of  War- 
wick. I  must  see  if  I  cannot  buy  him  back  at 
a  cheap  rate.  But  these  are  great  changes,  my 
masters." 

"  Marry,  are  they,"  echoed  a  master  tailor ; 
"  two  of  my  fellows  have  left  me  to-day,  better 
hands  never  drew  thread  through  a  tunic.  They 
had  been  brought  up  in  some  monastery,  and 
when  Bluff  Hal  made  a  clearage,  were  forced 


about  fresh  coverings  to  kei 
new  images,  I  doubt  not  I 
an  old  neighbour  a  turn ; 
cbai^ee  reasonable.  Conu 
we  have  not  drank  togc 
day ;  let  me  for  one  night 
oning." 

"  I  thank  thee,  neighl 
aaid  Christy,  emptying  his 
forget  to  recommend  thee,  wl 
I  foresee  a  change,  and  we 
ourselves  in  readiness  for 
proBch.    And  the  Lord  knoi 
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seem  to  live  longer  than  they  did ;  those  were 
good  times,  neighbour  Restall." 

"They  were,  they  were,"  answered  the  un- 
dertaker, whom  Christy  addressed.  "Thirty 
coflSns  a  week  have  I  knocked  together ;  but  I 
calculated  on  the  disease  lasting  longer  than  it 
did,  and  I  speculated  too  far  in  wood,  which 
fell  in  price,  as  soon  as  the  complaint  sub- 
sided." 

"  Methinks  you  might  find  other  matters  to 
talk  about,"  said  Dame  Saunders,  "before  a 
lone  woman,  than  remind  her  so  often  of  my 
late  loss,  and  when  my  poor  Ninion  did  not  go 
to  his  grave  like  another  body." 

"  He  was  a  fine  corpse  though,"  said  the 
undertaker ;  "  and  when  his  face  was  washed 
free  from  the  mud  of  the  river,  looked  just  like 
himself.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  him,  and 
his  coflSn  was  a  good  fit." 

"  So  was  his  grave,"  said  Christy ;  "  I  dug  it 


well  put  together  with   dc 
thread. " 

"  Well,  he  is  gone,"  saii 
up  his  cup ;  "  and  may  all 
rected  in  a  new  edition, 
enter  the  Tower  to-day?  Ms 
to  see  so  foul  an  impressit 
iair  a  sheet  as  he  seemed  to 
agone." 

"  Me  do  very  much  wisl; 
for  de  plate  be  ordered  wbei 
manied  to  the  goot  Lord 
goldsmith,   "and  which  h< 
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shoemaker,  **  and  hath  a  right  respect  for  the 
gentle  craft.  For  when  I  was  waiting  within 
the  Tower,  to  deUver  the  shoes  she  had  ordered, 
(and  for  which  I  had  to  get  new  lasts,  her  feet 
were  so  small,)  slie  chanced  to  come  forth, 
and  with  her  own  white  hands  took  them,  and 
spoke  well  of  the  workmanship.  Sent  out  her 
page  with  a  broad  Harry  for  payment,  and  took 
not  back  a  grey  groat  in  change." 

"  Poor  Lady  !  I  pity  her,"  said  the  under- 
taker :  ''for  I  drank  a  cup  with  the  headsman  of 
the  Tower  to-day  at  noon,  and  he  expects  soon 
to  have  more  work.  He  is  a  worthy  man,  and 
never  asks  what  a  coffin  will  cost  until  he  pays 
down  the  price.  What  may  the  height  of  Nor- 
thumberland be  ?  We  have  not  much  work  on 
hand,  and  he  thought  I  might  begin  to  pre- 
pare." 

"  I  rack  not  my  brain  with  the  length  of 
those  who  are  beheaded  in  the  Tower,"  said 


Drawer,  fill  my  cup!  b 
"  Well !  things  will 
said  be  of  the  gentle 
better  that  Northumb 
heed,  than  that  huodret 
lose  their  lives  in  fightin. 
times  strikes  aright.  Y 
less,  if  they  had  to  figli 
if  all  those  vho  are  m  i 
were  compelled  to  bead 
fewer  voices  for  it  io  Pai 
"But  de  honour  of 
goldsmith ;    "  de   glory 
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'*  If  they  would  fight  at  home/'  said  the  un- 
dertaker, **  instead  of  throwing  the  trade  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  I  would  not  so  much 
mind  it." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Christy;  "though  when  I 
went  down  into  Norfolk  amongst  the  rebels, 
and  applied  for  a  place  as  under-sezton,  I  found 
but  little  to  do.  They  made  one  pit  serve  for 
fifty,  and  grumbled  to  give  a  groat  for  a  sepa- 
rate grave." 

'' Vot !  mine  old  friend,"  said  the  goldsmith, 
springing  up  and  embracing  Gilbert,  who  just 
then  entered  the  room.  "Me  did  tink  you  had 
lost  your  head,  for  bushying  it  wid  matters  of 
de  state." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Gilbert,  seizing  the  ofiered 
cup,  and  emptying  it  at  a  draught :  "  I  have 
but  found  my  thirst  increase,  since  I  inhaled  the 
high  air  in  the  pillory,  and  the  close  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Tower.   But  a  few  cups  will  bring 


hopes  of  comfoiting  tliee 
my  spade,  and  a  parting  ' 
yet  a  chance  left." 
^  "  I  thank  thee  for  thy  k 
drawer;  "bat  hope  it  wi 
I  put  it  to  the  test.  1 
hostess  !" 

"  I  will  tell  thee,"  sal 
"  and  tbou  wilt  come  an 
supper  in  the  back  parlour 
pardon  thee  for  going  an 
much  need  of  thy  assista 
house  for  a  lone  woman  to 
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with  the  hostess.     I  drank  better  to-day  at  the 

Blossoms  in  Cheapside/' 

"  It  is  a  most  excellent  house/'   answered 

Christy ;  ''  and  since  yonder  saucy  drawer  has 

come  back,  I  care  not  if  I  make  one  to  meet 

there." 

"  I  will  but  wait  the   payment  of  my  bill," 

said  the  shoemaker;  ''then  be  of  your  number; 

these  widows  are  but  weathercocks." 

"  If  my  goot  friend,  Gilbert,  do  marry  her," 

said  the  goldsmith,  ''  he  must  pay  for  de  ring. 
Any  oder  of  my  very  goot  friends  here  present, 
should  be  welcome  to  it  as  de  wine  to  my  lips." 
"  Who  would  marry  a  widow  ?"  said  the 
printer,  drinking  at  double  speed,  and  wishing 
he  had  back  again  his  fine  black-letter  copy  of 
Skelton.  "  To  have  his  ears  dinned  daily  with 
reproaches,  and  murmurs  of,  —  *  thus  did  my 
former  dear  husband,  God  rest  his  soul ! — thus 
carved  he,  —  thus  he  ate,  drank,  woke,  slept. 


masquers  and  mtiint 

in  time  they  will  t 

to  get  up  their  myat* 

a  young  fellow  thei 

called  '  Gammer  Gui 

talked  of  playing,  ai 

to  '  God's  Promigea.' 

my  masters.     And  if 

in   the   inn-yards,  in 

mysteries,  then  peopli 

cty,  and  think  more  a 

So  spake  the  man 

more  years  fulfilled  hi 
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Hoker,  before  the  shadow  of  Mary  darkened  the 
land. 

That  night  Gilbert  Pots  sat  up  to  a  late  hour 
with  Dame  Deborah  Saunders,  and  although 
many  a  broad  hint  was  dropped,  that  he  might 
at  any  time  become  the  host  of  the  St.  John's 
Head ;  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer.  Gil- 
bert well  knew  that  Lord  Wardour  was  still  in 
danger;  for  the  blow  he  had  struck  Sussex,  was 
not  a  matter  to  be  overlooked  by  Mary,  and  as' 
whispers  were  abroad  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  rescue  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  should  the 
Queen  refuse  her  pardon ;  the  drawer  was  de- 
termined to  share  the  perils  of  his  patron,  what- 
ever they  might  be. 

But  matters  were  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
Northumberland,  the  great  mover  of  Jane's 
party,  had  fallen,  and  the  axe  had  only  to  put 
its  finish  to  the  triumph ;  for  Mary  herself  was 
on  the  eve  of  entering  London.    Cecil  and 


-tl 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  matrons  flang  their  gloves^ 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchie&y 
Upon  her  as  she  passed :  the  nobles  bended^ 
As  to  JoTe's  statue :  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps,  and  shouts : 
I  nerer  saw  the  like. 

I^Sbakspkajib. 

While  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  remained  a  close 
prisoner  within  the  Tower»  Queen  Mary  made 
her  triumphal  entry  into  London,  with  such 
splendour  as  almost  baffles  description;  al- 
though so  many  of  the  old  Chroniclers  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  scene.  The  whole  pro- 
cession was  one  mass  of  gaudy  colouring,  like 
those  fairy  palaces  which  so  much  delight  the 
eyes  of  the  '*  young  folk  '^  in  our  Christmas 
pantomimes,  where  gold  and  blue,  and  crimson, 

VOL.   III.  D 


ivliile  temporary  ;: 

streets,  on  which  s 

or  boys  inside  w 

cocksinacrew-yai 

to  their  lips,  "  to 

and  loyal  citizens.' 

or  wealth  parcbaa 

outskirts  of  Loud 

while  scarcely  a   i 

Tower  was  left  nni 

likely  to    be   fonn 

Dresses  of  masquei 

figured  ia  the  revels 
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of  the  Cloth  of  Gold/'  when  men  carried  their 
estates  on  their  backs :  every  rag  and  remnant 
that  could  add  to  this  ''  right  royal  show/'  was 
worn  by  either  man  or  horse,  for  even  the  brutes 
were  compelled  to  show  their  loyalty,  which 
was  often  as  sincere  as  that  of  their  riders. 

The  procession  entered  Old  Bishopsgate-street 
on  its  way  to  the  Tower,  preceded  by  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  with  drawn  swords,  and  looks 
grim  enough  to  make  any  rebel  tremble. 

Then  came  halberdiers  and  heralds,  marching 
as  stately,  and  blowing  their  trumpets  as  loudly 
as  they  had  done  a  few  days  before  for  Queen 
Jane ;  ambassadors  and  arrant-thieves  swelled 
the  train ;  the  first  moving  along  in  the  order  of 
the  procession,  and  the  latter  as  they  best 
could.  Corslets  glittered,  and  culverins  thun- 
dered, until  the  old  wooden  houses  of  London 
shook  again  beneath  the  sound. 

Then  followed  several  noblemen  on  horse- 

D  2 
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back,  who  had,  but  a  few  days  |K(fbrB,  ipraq^  « 
the  pageant  that  proclaimed  Qaem  JanA^  fif^ 
who  now  raised  their  voicea  just  99  )o|q4  (^ 
Mary.  Cecil,  Paget,  and  Cheek|  wereamongft 
the  number^  for  they  had  been  among^  the  fiist 
to  welcome  the  new  queen  to  her  throng  and  had 
kissed  her  Majesty's  hand ;  and  whether  Nocdi* 
umberland  had  gone  to  the  de?il  or  the  doojoiif 
was  all  one  to  them* 

Next  came  Queen  Mary  in  a  clumsy-looking 
chariot  covered  with  cloth-of-gold,  and  drawn 
by  six  horses,  each  decorated  with  the  same 
gaudy  tissue.  The  riders  were  as  fine  as  colours 
could  make  them ;  while  Mary  herself  wore  m 
rich  mantle  of  purple  velvet,  furred  with  the 
costliest  ermine,  and  on  her  head  a  caul  of 
golden  net-work,  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones  ''  of  most  exceeding  value." 
She  smiled  and  bowed  as  she  passed  along,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  dense  multitude.     But  many 
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who  rushed  forward  to  have  a  nearer  view  of 
her  royal  person,  fell  back  with  disappointment 
depicted  on  their  countenances  when  they  had 
surveyed  closely  her  stem  and  cold  features, 
which  soon  assumed  their  natural  and  forbidding 
expression  as  the  crowd  closed  around  the  chariot. 
It  would  fill  pages  to  describe  all  that  was 
then  to  be  seen: — the  chariot  covered  with  cloth 
of  silver,  in  which  rode  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  Anne  of  Cleves,  in  French  dresses  of  silver 
tissue.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
blazing  in  red  velvet ;  state-officers  in  all  the 
finery  of  state ;  minstrels  singing  out  of  tune, 
their  songs  drowned  by  the  shoutings  of  the 
mob,  and  the  deafening  clangour  of  the  trumpets. 
The  waving  of  scarfs,  the  delivering  of  speeches, 
which  no  one  heard;  the  swearing,  thrusting, 
jostling,  pressing,  huzzaing,  jamming  of  one 
another  into  doorways  and  passages,  windows 
staved  in,  the  crash  of  shutters,  and  cry  of 
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thieves,  all  made  up  that  Babd  of  aotmda, 
which  a  great  city  riDga  btttk  when  ita  in- 
habitants are  turned  leosei  and  become  nmd ; 
and  the  bells  thunder  out  their  loadest,  as  if  to 
silence  the  clamour  of  the  huge  Bedlam  wUch 
has  broken  out  below.     Poor  old  Stow  lost  his 
shoe  and  his  ink-horn  in  the  crowd,  and  two 
pages  of  manuscript     But  the  old  beadsman 
pushed  on  undaunted  at  such  trifles,  and  in  the 
cold  printing-oflBce  of  William  TotteU  sat  up  late 
at  night  to  make  up  his  loss,  and  hand  down  to 
posterity  those  vivid  pictures  which  so  faithfully 
represent  the  great  actors  of  these  stirring  times. 
The  procession  baited  before  the  gates  of  the 
Tower,  and  Queen  Mary  entered  the  ancient 
fortress,  in  which  so  many  hearts  were  aching, 
whose  pangs  one  word  from  her  lips  could  have 
quieted.    The  Bishops,  Grardiner  and  Bonoer, 
who  had  been  released  from   prison  by  her 
commands,  were  ready  to  receive  her.    Beside 
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them  stood  Duskena,  leaning  upon  her  staff, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  groand.  There  was 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  features  of 
the  old  woman  and  Gardiner's.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  Bishop  was  swarthy,  gloomy,  and 
cruel :  he  had  the  look  of  an  assassin ;  his  dark 
brow  was  never  without  a  frown,  and  his  deep- 
sunk  eyes  shot  forth  a  bull-dog  fire ;  his  nose 
was  hooked  like  a  parrot's,  and  his  wide  nostrils 
seemed  as  if  they  were  ever  scenting  blood ; 
while  his  yellow  teeth  and  curled  lip  appeared 
as  if  ever  standing  ready  to  bite;  and  his 
enormous  feet  and  hands  added  to  the  dis- 
gust with  which  his  presence  filled  the  be- 
holder. It  was  such  a  countenance  as  might 
have  become  the  evil-one  himself;  not  a  shadow 
of  either  pity  or  forgiveness  could  be  traced  in 
it  A  face  that  one  might  fancy  could  only 
smile  while  witnessing  the  writhings  of  some 
poor  wretch  upon  the  rack,  or  glutting  its  gaze 
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with  the  suffiwiogg  of  a  mai^  iit  thftsfltflie^/ 
the  blaze. flashily  ledly  upaa  hmiomp^minfii^ 
and  blood-ahot  eyea^. while  ha  gtooped limpid 
to  overlook  the.acene*  It  waa  fiff  mora  diaboli- 
cal than  Dagkena%— mora  thorooghly  hidoawi 
and  devilislu 

'^  Long  live  your  bleeaed  Majeaty,  to  triamph 
over  our  enemies^  and  redresa  the  wronga  of  oar 
holy  religion/'  aaid  the  Bishop,  kneeling  to 
kiss  the  offered  hand :  '^  the  church  hath  long 
awaited  your  presence,  and  the  sword  of  Justice 
rusted  in  the  scabbard,  for  want  of  a  hand  to 
wield  it/' 

"We  will  do  all  in  good  time/'  answered 
the  Queen,  her  ominous  voice  croaking  in  harsh 
accordance  with  this  vulture's ;  "  and,  to  make 
amends  for  what  thou  hast  suffered  in  behalf  of 
our  faith,  will  make  thee  our  chief  minister/'  - 

'^  I  humbly  thank  your  Sovereign  Highness,'' 
answered  Gardiner,  his  fierce  eye  kindling,  aa 
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the  means  of  revenge  were  thus  thrast  into  his 
hand ;  ''justice  shall  not  be  long  without  her 
own,  whilst  I  have  the  power  to  appease  her." 

**  Thou  must  not  use  the  power  I  give  thee' 
rashly/'  said  the  Queen ;  **  but  remember  that 
he  who  would  raise  a  fabric,  first  bews  and 
squares  the  rafters  and  beams  to  suit  his  pur* 
pose,  before  he  proceeds  with  his  task.  That 
he  who  would  clear  a  forest,  first  begins  with 
the  underwood,  ere  he  can  strike  fairly  at  the 
root  of  a  tree.  So  worked  our  father,  and  so 
must  we  again  do,  to  rebuild  that  which  he 
hath  thrown  down." 

"  Your  Majesty  speaketh  wisely,"  replied  the 

Bishop ;   ''  and  as  becometh  one  who  is  the 

pattern  of  all  meekness  and  virtue.     But  we 

who  have  God's  quarrels  to  avenge,   and  to 

whom   is   committed  the  means  without  the 

mercy,  sheathe  not  the  sword  until  we  have 

cut  away  root  and  branch.      For  it  is  written, 

D  6 
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that  if  efen  tbme  oim  q^  iiffifcd  iJief^  Hum  ■hilt 
pliick  it  out"  '-;/  :y\\  ..   Vii: 

<'  Bat  that  if  thy  faiotlw  cflaai  tha»  leiaaij 
times  seven/'  muttered  Dnakeai^  ^thoa  «tadt 
forgife  him.  VengeBiioe  ii  mine^  iiilk  tbe 
Lord,  and  I  will  lepay  it;  and  He  hath  no 
need  of  earthly  aid.  Would  thai  I  bad  Mfar 
thought  otherwise !'' 

''  And  thou  also  hast  had  ihy  sufferings  for 
my  service,''  said  Mary,  now  observing  Dus- 
kena,  though  without  regarding  what  she  had 
said :  '^  to  thine  aid  we  owe  our  escape  from 
Northumberland,  perhaps  from  death,"  added 
she,  her  colour  changing  as  she  spoke;  ''say 
what  we  can  do  for  thee,  and  it  shall  be  granted, 
for  so  true  a  servant  will  ask  nothing  that  we 
can  refuse." 

''  I  know  not  that,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
without  once  raising  her  head ;  "  there  are  those 
present  who  have  promised  me  the  same  afore- 
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time^  and  yet  to-day  refused  even  to  hearken  to 
my  request.  Past  promises  are  slow  of  fulfil- 
ment, and  future  ones  but  add  to  the  account* 
Better  to  deny  at  once,  than  hold  out  hopes  of 
that  which  it  is  never  intended  to  perform/' 

'^  Touching  the  matter  to  which  shealludeth/' 
said  Oardiner,  *^  it  would  but  ill  accord — " 

''  Peace !"  answered  Mary,  waving  her  hand : 
**  it  is  for  me  to  decide,  when  I  have  heard  her 
request.  Speak,  good  mother,  it  shall  be  a 
hard  thing  thou  askest  for,  that  causes  me  to 
give  a  denial*  I  will  grant  thee  aught  that  is 
within  my  power." 

**  It  is  but  little  I  wantthee  to  give,  daughter," 
said  Duskena,  without  changing  her  stooping 
position :  '^  it  is  but  that  which  God  will  give 
to  all  at  last,  an  acquittal  to  the  innocent;  for  the 
guilty  I  plead  not.  Restore  the  Lady  Jane  Grey 
to  liberty,  and  see  that  no  harm  befalleth  her. 
That  is  the  boon  I  crave ;  the  only  favour  I 
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can  acoept,  both  in  jastieo  :4ol,  qqMlfmd  hbitf 
whom  I  hETC  BO  deeply  iojurtd.  .Thoa  hub 
the  power  to  giant  it  me/' 

'' Thou  haat  asked  for  that,  wUeh  it  grievath 
me  to  grant/'  answered  Mary,  aftsr  «.  hmg; 
pause;  ''nevertheless—-" 

''Remember!"  said  Gardiner^  inftsnaptvig 
iier  without  an  apology;  ''that  if  this  matter 
goeth  against  your  Highness'  will^the  church 
can  unloose  either  vow  or  promise,  which  her 
children  may  rashly  make* — I  wish  not  to  with- 
hold your  mercy;  but  rather  that  it  may  be 
extended,  providing  it  can  be  done  without  of- 
fending  Heaven,  or  afterwards  weighing  too 
heavily  upon  your  own  conscience ;  in  which 
case  the  church  must  furnish  forth  the  remedy, 
given  to  her,  through  his  holiness  the  Pope.*' 

The  Queen  hesitated,  for  in  spite  of  the  salvo 
thrown  in  by  the  bishop»  her  conscience  told 
her,  that  a  solemn  promise  like  a  prayer  ought 
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only  to  be  made  ia  sincerity ;  and  that^  howeYior 
much  we  may  deceive  man,  we  cannot  deceive 
God.  She  hesitated,  and  stood  for  seveial 
moments  in  silence. 

Duskena  raised  her  head,  and  fixing  her 
glance  on  Gardiner,  while  with  difficulty  she 
stifled  her  anger,  said  :  **  Does  our  church  then, 
indeed,  teach  us  such  a  doctrine?  if  it  unlooseth 
on  the  one  hand,  assuredly  it  ought  to  do  on  the 
other ;  and  those  who  have  embraced  its  faith 
might  shake  it  off  again,  providing  it  encum-^ 
bered  their  consciences.  Neither  promise  nor 
vow  could  ever  be  held  sacred.  But  I  will 
accept  neither,  unless  it  is  kept*'' 

**  The  church  hath  power  to  either  loose  or 
bind,  my  daughter,**  replied  the  bishop^  '^  nor 
must  her  will  be  disputed.  For  whosoever  op- 
poseth  the  church  ;  yea,  if  it  be  but  in  thought, 
and  repenteth  not,  it  is  writtoi  they  shall  be 
damned.     No  one  wisheth  for  the  well  doing 
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of  this  mugtiided  Lady  man  tbih^iiiyidftror 
would  labour  more  stranaonalj  to  heplHfiMMi 
here  and  hereafter,  ^ot  befbn  ibe  in  i9igiftt% 
she  must  embrace  the  true  fiuth  pf  the  Q|th>lic 
church.  The  freedom  of  her  waai^  it  of  note 
price  than  her  body." 

**  And  oa  such  cooditioas/'  said  the  Qiwao^ 
**  I  forgive  her  with  all  my  soul.'' 

*^  Which  meaneth  that  you  forgive  her  not  at 
all,"  whispered  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  to  a  soldier 
who  stood  beside  him.  ''That  G^ardiner  is 
more  cunniug  than  the  devil." 

**  I  will  not  carry  to  her  such  cold  comfort/' 
answered  Duskeaa.  "  Her  faith  may  be  wrong ; 
but  assuredly  it  is  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  bar- 
tered for  liberty.  A  heatheu  would  not  pur- 
chase his  freedom  on  such  terms.  No !  I  will 
carry  to  her  no  such  tidiogs.  And  you/'  addecl 
she,  turning  fiercely  upon  Gardiner,  ''would 
have  better  shown  yourself  a  true  father  of  the 
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churchy  by  first  pleaduig  for  her  tiberty.  Bat 
remember !  my  power  has  not  jret  wholly  fled, 
and  beware  !  lest  in  me  you  raise  up  an  enemy. 
I  ha?e  yet  no  need  to  crave  aught  at  your 
hands.    Duskena  never  sued  a  second  time/' 

And  the  old  woman  turned  away  without 
ceremony,  vowing  vengeance  to  herself,  and 
determined  that  she  would  yet  liberate  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  though  blood  was  shed  to  accom- 
plish her  purpose; 

^'  Were  it  not  better  to  prevent  her  escaping 
while  in  this  mood  V  said  Oardiner,  addressing 
the  Queen ;  **  she  is  a  dangerous  woman  when 
thwarted,  and  hath  power  to  stir  up  many 
against  your  Highness,  whom  she  hath  be- 
friended in  ways  unknown  to  myself.  Many  a 
poor  priest  hath  been  indebted  to  her  gold  for 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous experiment  to  leave  her  at  large." 

''  No  !  my  Lord/'  said  Mary,  **  no  one  shall 
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moleat  her  wUle  I  Imn.  |MMr«ote4M|HflL 
Had  it  not  been  for  yoariUHyteod  wtrtfttpiMi^M 
I  abouM  have  granted  her  )nkni*  .  Yoadatei  i^« 
to  baye  thwarted  the  piirpoae  of.my;  tofcfir»hy'5 
the  threats  of  the  chtnth»  TTiif  iiiilj  V  flifwgii  * 
cmly  a  woman,  be  subject  to  yoor  interfewuefc** 

So  spake  the  daughter  of  Heniy  the  Eighth; 
for  the  spirit  of  her  savage  sire  was  not  whoUy 
extinguished  within  her. 

Grardiner  fell  back,  but  answered  not  a  word, 

'^  I  would  have  granted  the  old  woman's  re- 
quest, were  it  but  to  show  that  I  had  a  will  of 
my  own/'  whispered  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to 
Cecil,  who  stood  at  her  elbow. 

'^  No  one  would  have  dared  to  oppose  your 
pleasure/'  replied  the  statesman,  with  a  smile, 
*^  though  they  make  bold  to  cross  her  High- 
ness'.*' Elizabeth  smiled,  and  thought  that  if 
ever  she  became  Queen,  she  should  like  just 
such  a  minister  as  Sir  William  CSecil. 
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The  procession  passed  on  to  the  state-apart- 
ments, where  a  banquet  was  prepared,  and  the 
very  throne  which  had  been  occupied  a  few 
hours  before  by  Queen  Jane,  now  received 
Queen  Mary.  But  we  will  now  turn  to  the  fair 
victim* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Who  fnes,  and  kneeb,  and  nysz^God  Mife  fbit  QnemT 
Wliere  be  the  bending  peen  that  flattered  theet 
Where  be  the  throngmg  troops  that  foHowed  thee  ? 
Decline  all  this,  and  see  now  what  thoa  art. 

O  insopportable !  O  heayy  hoar! 
MethinkSy  it  shonld  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon ;  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alterations. 

Shakspbarb. 


The  room  into  which  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
conducted  by  the  guards,  was  vaulted,  and 
gloomy:  for  the  high  receding  window  was 
unglazed,  and  strongly  secured  with  iron  bars, 
and  threw  down  its  light  upon  the  cold  floor ; 
the  arched  and  rude  recesses  were  half  hidden 
in  the  deep  shadows,  A  stool  of  rough  work- 
manship was  the  only  seat  this  hideous  apart- 
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meat  afforded,  while  a  straw  pallet,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  ragged  and  dirty  coverlet,  formed 
the  couch,  which  was  to  receive  the  beautiful 
form  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  —  a  savage  rest- 
ing-place for  one  so  young  and  lovely.  A  rude 
earthen  vessel  half  filled  with  stagnant  water, 
and  a  crust  of  brown  mouldy  bread,  which  the 
last  victim  had  not  lived  to  consume,  told  too 
plainly  of  the  fare  which  she  must  expect  to 
receive  in  that  dismal  prison-house.  The  spider 
had  woven  its  web  in  many  a  dark  nook,  on 
which  the  sunbeams  never  beat,  and  the  dust  of 
long  years  had  settled  upontheinscriptions  on  the 
walls, — mementos  of  hopes  crushed,  and  spirits 
subdued, — sad  enumerations  of  wearisome  days, 
and  miserable  nights,  and  sufferings  which  only 
ended  in  the  grave.  Walls  covered  with  such 
inscriptions  as  make  strong  men  weep,  while 
they  read  them,  —  telling  of  cares,  and  heart- 
aches, resignation  and  despair,  horror  and  hope, 
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calm  ooDtempltttum.  mui  pcnAagUiitm^  tUM 
aU  the  miseries  that  «fleah  wbei^ta"- QHAb 

■ 

gravestones  which  the  Ihriog  had'ei^MMft 
with  their  own  bands,  while  death  sfood^^iiMstoi 
looking  the  work,  and  but  waitii^  with  ttpliAtift 
javelin^  the  last  scratch  of  the.  rnsled  idfil, 
eiebestmck.  ^         -  • -^ 

In  such  a  room  sat  the  Lady  Jane  Chrey; 
solitary  and  sad,  her  ftuse  buried  in  her  hands, 
and  the  tears  oozing  out  from  between  her 
white  and  taper  fingers,  while  her  deep  sobs 
shook  the  silver  bands  that  crossed  her  laced 
stomacher.  Sounds  there  were  that  (bund  their 
way  to  this  abode  of  wretohedness  •  but  they 
came  laden  with  heart-aches,  bringing  to  the 
prisoner  only  triumph  and  mockery,  and  adding 
to  her  overwhelming  misery :  for  they  were 
sounds  that  announced  the  entry  of  Queen 
Mary  to  the  Tower.  Such  had  once  greeted  her 
own  ears,  when  the  merry  bells  rung  out,  and 
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the  deep-throated  cannons  bellowed  forth  their 
thunder,  and  voices  rent  the  air  with  loud 
shouts  of  *'  Long  live  Queen  Jane !''  while 
England's  proudest  nobles  bowed  their  knees 
before  her. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through  the 
mind  of  the  beautiful  prisoner,  and  she  raised 
her  streaming  eyes  to  look  around,  as  if  un- 
certain whether  such  a  change  could  be  real. 
Alas !  it  was  no  dream ;  the  barred  window, 
through  which  was  only  seen  the  black  and 
weary  sky, — the  low  pallet, — the  brown  earthen 
vessd,  with  its  green  and  noxious  water,  —  the 
gloomy  recesses, — the  grey  carved  stones,  with 
their  melancholy  inscriptions,  were  all  there, 
and  she  again  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  wept  aloud. 

Night  came  on,  the  dark  and  dreary  night, 
as  if  eager  to  take  possession  of  an  abode, 
where  daylight  seemed  but  an  intruder— and 


NOT  yet  left  a 
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solitude. 
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star  burned  in 

through  the  iron 

a  dim  pale  light  i 
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Her  reverie  was 
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a  female  rushed  io,  and  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  prisoner,  —  it  was  her  faithful 
Amy. 

An  attendant  entered,  while  the  door  was 
guarded  by  the  jailor,  and  placing  a  small  loaf 
of  coarse  bread  upon  the  stool,  he  poured  a 
portion  of  the  water  (from  the  large  can  which 
he  carried  round  to  the  different  cells,)  into  the 
filthy  vessel  we  have  already  mentioned. 

''  May  I  be  drawn  out  a  yard  longer  on  the 
rack,"  muttered  the  jailor,  as  he  closed  the 
door,  and  again  drew  bolt  and  bar;  ''  If  I  shoot 
lock  again  this  night,  for  either  devil  or 
dam.  My  little  marmoset  will  find  it  harder 
to  get  out  than  in.  Though,  by  the  mass, 
she  is  a  bonny  bird:  and  had  she  pleaded 
for  my  head,  I  could  scarcely  have  said  her 
nay." 

''  She  would  have  found  but  little  in  it," 
murmured  the  attendant,  as  he  proceeded  to 
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bing ;  "  I  had  hoped  to  hav6  borae  my  misery 
alone ;  and  now  thou  hast  come  to  share  it,  and 
add  to  my  grief, — to  think  that  those  who  love 
me  must  also  suffer ! — and  yet  I  wished  thee  to 
come,  for  I  was  weary  of  weeping  alone/' 

She  pressed  the  faithful  attendant  more 
closely  to  her  bosom,  kissed  her  neck  and  fore- 
head, then  hung  down  her  head,  and  again  wept 
bitterly. 

''  I  would  have  torn  down  these  walls  with 
my  nails,  had  they  kept  me  from   thee  any 

longer,*'  sobbed  Amy,  returning  her  embrace. 
''  Hard-hearted  that  they  were  !  to  separate  us 
thus  long, — to  leave  thee  alone  with  no  one  to 
weep  for  thee.  But  we  will  never  be  parted 
again, — they  shall  tear  me  limb  from  limb  ere  I 
will  be  forced  from  thee  any  more.  Oh !  I  knew 
not,  until  they  dragged  me  away,  how  much  I 
did  love  thee,— and  now  we  will  die  together." 
''  Then  would  our  troubles,  indeed,  be  ended," 

VOL.  III.  B 
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sighed  the  lady.  ''  C!ome,  sit  thee  down ;  this 
sorrow  will  «tand  us  in  no  etead,  my  dear  giri* 
It  may  hang  heavy  on  the  eye-lid^  asd  rankle 
deep  at  the  heart,  bat  tears  can  never  waeh  it 
from  the  one,  nor  sighs  heave  it  frmn  the  other. 
Death  is  the  only  door  that  offers  an  escape 
from  earthly  suffering,  and  we  must  learn  to 
prepare  ourselves  calmly  for  the  flight.  Happi- 
ness is  but  to  be  found  in  Heaven  !" 

"  Well,  I  will  be  calm  now,"  said  Amy^  dry- 
ing her  eyes.  ''  But  come  thou  and  sit  beside 
me ;  she  rose  as  if  to  reach  a  seat ;  then  be- 
came conscious,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  wretch-* 
edness  that  surrounded  her.  ''  It  is  a  comfort 
still  to  sit  beside  thee,"  said  she,  placing  herself 
on  the  cold  floor,  and  forcing  her  fair  mistress 
upon  the  rude  stool,  while  she  rested  her  head 
on  the  lady's  knee,  and,  in  spite  of  her  resolu- 
tion, again  burst  into  tears. 

"  Nay,  weep  not,  my  Amy,"  said  the  lady, 
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comprehending^  at  once,  the  cause  of  this  fresh 
outburst  of  sorrow ;  ''  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
feel  such  privations  as  these,  were  it  but  to 
know  what  those  suffer  who  are  poor  and  friend- 
less. Want  is  a  stem  task-master;  but  he 
will  teach  us  the  truth ;  and  those  who  have 
once  felt  what  the  needy  and  the  wretched  have 
to  bear,  will  not,  unless  their  hearts  are  indeed 
hardened,  hold  back  the  helping  hand,  and  the 
kind  word,  which,  if  they  have  not  more  to 
give,  still  bringeth  consolation.  Sorrow  draw- 
eth  us  nigher  to  Heaven,  as  one,  whose  heart 
hath  been  long  estranged,  sickens  in  some 
far-off  land,  and  pines  to  see  his  native  home 
once  more,  before  he  dies.  The  bird  that  has 
been  winging  its  way  through  the  bright  and 
sunny  landscape,  hurries  to  its  nest,  when  the 
storm  approaches.  The  child  that  has  lefl  its 
home,  to  ramble  far  away,  and  even  fled  its 

mother's  embraces,  seeketh  to  lay  its  head  upon 

£  2 
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her  bosom,  when  illness  overtake  it.  >  And' 

God  is  a  kind  parent,  and   forgtveth  .all  oar 

waywardness  and  our.  wanderingiy  though  we 

seek  Him  not  until  the  hour  of  our  very  need. 

He  will  not  withhold  his  help  fifoia  those  who 

come  to  Him  in  sincerity  and  in  troth.'' 

So  spoke  the  virtuous  and  innocent  nctim,' 

resigned  under  her  wrongs,  and  patiently  bear* 

ing  all  that  those  ambitious  and  hollow-hearted 
men  had  heaped  upon  her;   for  God,  ''who 

tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb/'  poured 
forth  the  healing  balm  of  comfort  upon  her 
wounded  spirit,  and  threw  a  peace  around  her 
prison-house,  such  as  fell  not  upon  the  pillows 
of  her  betrayers. 

They  arose  and  retired  to  rest ;  they  slept  in 
each  other's  arms  on  that  coarse  pallet,  which 
was  cold  with  the  damp  of  the  donjon-floor. 
They  slept — although  the  sound  of.  music  was 
heard  up  to  a  late  hour  in  the  royal  apartments, 
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where  Queen  Mary  still  sat  at  the  banquet. 
The  weary  foot  of  the  sentinel,  as  he  paced  to 
and  fro  on  the  watch,  broke  not  their  slumber. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  expired,  as  if  to  shut  out 
all  the  wretchedness  that  surrounded  them,  and 
they  lay  together  cradled  in  the  deep  darkness. 

Midnight  fell  upon  the  old  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  sound  of  mirth  and  misery  had  ceased  ; 
but  there  were  those  who  retired  to  beds  of 
down,  and  were  curtained  around  with  crimson 
velvet,  who  slept  not  the  sound  sleep  which  fell 
upon  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Cecil  tunied  many 
a  time,  conscience-stricken,  upon  his  couch; 
while  Arundel  had  dreams  of  blood  ;  and  Gar- 
diner, fancying  that  flames  had  broken  out  in  his 
apartment,  awoke,  —  then  slept,  and  dreamed 
again  of  new  horrors. 

On  that  very  night  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
several  others,  received  the  Queen's  pardon; 
but  these  were  men  who  had  been  compelled  to 
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act  throngh  the  fear  of  Nnrthudbariaad;  tka 
mere  tooli  which  your  gmUer  TiUuns  vae  to 
cloak  or  fonnrd  their  poipoMi,  and  iriudi  too 
oftoi  become  the  •nffsren.  But  m  wffl  turn  to 
Northumberland,  who  now  lay  writhiiig  lifca  mi 
enraged  lion>  eaaght  in  tba  jNt-AD,  which  As 
hnateiB  had  dog  fbr  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Nay  then,  fiurewell ! 
I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatneM, 
And  from  that  fhll  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.    I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  erening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more  ! 

Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  fiirther ! 

Shaxsfbars. 


Thb  donjon  into  which  Northumberland  was 
thrust,  was  deep  and  dark,  saving  the  light 
shed  from  an  iron  lamp,  which  was  suspended 
by  a  chain  from  the  roof,  for  not  an  aperture 
was  there  to  let  in  the  rays  of  Heaven. 
Weighed  down  with  heavy  fetters,  the  Duke 
sat  on  a  huge  block  of  wood,  with  his  arms 
folded  and  his  head  bent,  while  his  eyes  were 
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fixed,  as  if  attentively,  on  the  floor,    Bot  he 
saw  nothing  there,  for  hb  mind  was  busily  oc- 
cupied in  running  over  the  events  of  the  leil 
few  days,  and  recalling  many  incidents,  wbich, 
in  his  excitement,  he  had  overlooked,  and  tfamt 
now  flashed  upon  him  with  the  strong  convic- 
tion, that  had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his 
ambition,  he  might  have  avoided  many  of  those 
events  which  had  hastened  his  fall.      ''Fool 
that  I  have  been  !"  thus  ran  his  thoughts,  ''  to 
think  of  proceeding  a  step  in  this  business  until 
I  had  secured  the  Princesses,  while  I  had  the 
power: — that  I  must  blab  my  secret  to  the 
GDuncil  before  I  had  accomplished  this  end !  — 
that  I  must  set  about  erecting  a  new  edifice 
on    the   roof  of  an   old    one,   in    place    of 

■ 

first  pulling  it  down  and  laying  my  foun- 
dation on  its  ruins !  Even  a  child  would  have 
displayed  more  wisdom !  Then  to  abandon 
the  Tower;  to  be  flattered  into  a  belief  that 
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no  one  could  so  well  lead  forth  the  forces  as 
myself, — a  force  strong  enough  ,to  have  stood 
a  siege  within  those  walls  for  months,  had  they 
but  been  well  provisioned.  And  all  is  now 
lost,  not  a  single  step  can  I  now  retrieve  ;  even 
my  very  friends  despise  me.  I  stand  like  a 
man  on  a  slippery  rock,  which  the  tide  is  fast 
covering :  death  and  ruin  stare  me  in  the  face, 
whichever  way  I  look.  Well!  I  can  but  perish; 
and  since  all  has  passed  away  that  I  cared  to  live 
for,  I  have  now  nothing  left  to  think  of  but 
death!  Death  on  the  scaffold!*'  added  he, 
while  his  fetters  clanked  as  he  rose ;  ''a  traitor's 
and  not  a  soldier's  grave  !  had  I  but  have 
perished  with  armour  on  my  back,  I  should 
have  died  as  became  a  Dudley;  but  to  be 
brought  out  before  the  brutal  rabble,  to  be 
hooted  and  scorned,  led  between  the  ranks  of 
mine  enemies,  commanded  by  those  who  trem- 
bled if  I  but  knit  my  brows  !  -^  Oh !  these 

e5 


heavier   on   him   than 
nothing  around  him  but  i 

At  length  he  was  stat 
heavy  foot  on  the  doajot 
opened  by  a  man  in  am 
admittance  to  Diukena 
massy  and  rusted  bolts 
stur  and  left  them  toget 

Northumberland  raise 
for  several  moments  c 
uleace,  while  she  stood 
motionless  as  a  statue,  h 
on  the  Duke.  The  dul 
bent   form  and   ras'ired 
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ing  shackles^  his  face  was  thrown  into  deep 
shadow. 

*'  And  this  is  the  reward  thy  ambition  has  at 
length  brought  thee,''  said  the  old  woman,  at 
last  speaking ;  ''  fetters  and  a  donjon,  and  then 
death !" 

''  It  is  even  as  thou  sayest,''  answered  the 
Duke;  **  and  now  they  have  added  thee  to  my 
sufferings,  that  thou  mayest  triumph  over  me* 
But  I  have  now  no  choice  of  my  own,  and  must 
perforce  bear  all." 

'*  Nay,  I  come  not  to  triumph  over  thee,"  re- 
plied Duskena;  ''  for  thy  death  will  make  me 
neither  glad  nor  sorrowful  now,  though  the 
thoughts  of  what  thou  hast  forced  me  to  do, 
will  embitter  mine  own." 

''  Then  thou  hast  come  to  pity  me,''  said  the 
prisoner :  "  well,  I  will  bear  even  thy  scorn,  for 
I  know  that  thy  soul  exulteth  at  my  fallen 
state." 
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''I  cannot  even  pity  thee,"  answered  tlie 
bag;  ''though  I  pity  those  that  thy  fbUy  haa 
made  wretched.  I  have. neither  aonoar  nor 
sympathy  for  thee,  for  with  r^ard  to  thyaelf, 
all  hath  fallen  out  just  as  I  told  thee.  I  fiweaaw 
that  thou  wouldst  come  to  this.'' 

''Reproach  me  then  an'  thou  wilt,*'  said 
Northumberland  :  "  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst/' 

"  I  have  no  peed/'  replied  the  old  woman ; 
''thine  own  conscience  will  do  that,  or  it  is 
more  hardened  than  mine  own.  Think  of  the 
deeds  thou  hast  done,  of  tlie  misery  thou  bast 
brought  upon  others,  and  thou  wilt  need  no 
i-eproach/' 

"  I  do  think,  and  have  confessed  them  all/' 
replied  the  Duke ;  "  and  the  priest  hath  granted 
me  absolution/' 

"  And  hast  thou  so  soon  changed  thy  faith?" 
said  DuskenS;  with  a  look  of  scorn;  "cast 
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away  the  only  cloak  thou  hadst  left,  under 
which  thou  didst  shelter  thy  deeds.  Is  the 
blood  of  Somerset  then  to  be  wiped  out  by  a 
confession,  and  the  death  of  Edward,  to  which 
thou  didst  tempt  me?  How  dost  thou  reconcile 
thy  conscience  to  such  deeds  V 

"They  were  enemies  to  my  religion,"  an- 
swered the  Duke,  "  and  I  thereby  rendered  the 
Church  good  service." 

"Call  it  not  by  such  a  name,"  replied 
Duskena ;  "  thy  religion  hath  ever  been  that 
which  best  suited  thy  ambitious  purposes.  The 
blood  of  Somerset  raised  thee  a  step,  and 
thou  didst  climb  upon  it.  The  death  of 
Edward  opened  a  more  speedy  way  for  the 
execution  of  thy  plans,  and  thou  didst  tempt 
me  to  hasten  a  deed  which  will  weigh  heavy 
on  both  our  souls  at  the  last  hour.  The 
Lady  Jane  Grey  was  a  necessary  victim  to 
cloak   thy  designs,  and  thou  didst   sacrifice 
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her  to  it;  and  now  she  is  a  prifloner  within 
these  walls.  Nay,  e?en  thine  own  son  hast 
thou  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  thy  ambi- 
tion." 

<'  Cursed  hag !  didst  thou  not  lead  me  along 
the  very  path  which  thou  art  now  reproaching 
me  for  having  trodden?''  said  the  DukOi  spring- 
ing forward  as  if  he  would  break  the  fetters  by 
which  he  was  bound.  **  Didst  thou  not  tell  me 
that  the  very  planets  had  pointed  out  my 
course,  (fool  that  I  was  to  believe  thee!)  and 
lend  thine  hand  to  raise  me  to  the  top  of  the 
eminence  I  aspired  to,  that  thou  mightest  dash 
me  down  again  at  pleasure/'  added  he,  lower- 
ing his  head  as  he  spoke. 

''  I  did — I  did!"  replied  Duskena,  with  deep 
emotion :  "  But  I  had  wrongs  to  revenge — thou 
hadst  none.  The  faith  thou  didst  pretend  to 
uphold,  gave  thee  wealth  and  honour,— me  it 
deprived  of  a  son  and  daughter.    It  drove  all 
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the  friends  I  lo?ed  to  want  and  beggary— thou 
and  thine  it  raised  to  eminence.  The  gold  I 
took  from  thee  to  work  out  thy  ambitious  ends^ 
supplied  those  with  bread  whom  the  new  religion 
had  left  destitute;  it  helped  to  work  out  my 
plans  of  vengeance.  I  had  motives,  black  and 
evil  though  they  were»  to  impel  me  onward  in 
what  I  did — thou  hadst  none  other  than  the 
love  of  power,  the  wish  to  trample  on  the  necks 
of  thy  fellow-men ;  the  ambition  which  has 
been  thy  ruin.  Would  to  God !  that  the 
punishment  had  only  fallen  on  thine  own  head, 
and  that  the  innocent  were  not  doomed  to  suffer 
for  the  guilty." 

**  Embitter  not  the  few  hours  I  have  yet  to 
live  with  thy  reproaches/'  said  Northumberland, 
"  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  recal  what  is  past.  Had 
I  never  known  thee,  my  heart  would  sit  lighter 
than  it  does  now.  It  was  an  evil  hour  when  I 
first  came  to  thee.*' 
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''  It  was  indeed  an  evil  hour  i**  echoed  Uie 
old  woman;  ''.I  sat  alone  until  then,  broodmg 
over  my  wrongSi  when  thon  didst  coaub  mod 
thrust  the  means  of  vengeance  into  my  hands, 
which  but  for  thee  might  have  wasted  itself 
in  empty  curses.  But  my  conscience  is  yet 
more  honest  than  thine  own,  and  refiiseth  to 
become  reconciled  to  what  I  have  done.  Day 
and  nighty  it  accuseth  me^  and  will  never  be  ap- 
peased until  I  have  laid  down  my  weary  body 
in  the  earth,  and  stand  naked  and  undisguised 
in  the  presence  of  Him,  to  whom  all  secrets 
and  motives  are  known." 

*'  And  knowing  this,  why  hast  thou  come  to 
add  to  my  misery  ?"  said  Northumberland, 
again  seating  himself  despondingly  on  the  block; 
''  assuredly  thy  vengeance  cannot  even  wish  me 
more  wretched.  I  have  sinned  like  thyself, 
deeply  and  grievously  sinned,  and  must  now 
die.     Thou  mayest  yet  live  to  repent     Again, 
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I  ask  thee,  why  thou  hast  sought  me  out  in  this 
dreary  donjon,  for,  evil  as  thou  art,  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  thou  hast  come  alone  to 
mock  me  in  mine  agony  ?" 

''  I  have  not !  I  did  not !"  answered  the  hag ; 
''  other  motives  have  led  me  hither,  and  though 
I  neither  pity  nor  despise  thee,  I  will  yet 
give  thee  the  means  of  making  reparation 
to  the  victim  thy  ambition  hath  all  but  ruined. 
For  I  would  see  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  freed 
from  these  walls  before  I  die.  Gardiner  hath 
already  set  his  snares,  and  aims  at  her  life ;  and 
when  he  shelters  himself  behind  his  reli- 
gion, his  intent  is  indeed  deadly.  If  I  procure 
thee  thy  liberty,  wilt  thou  wager  thy  body 
in  her  behalf?  Wilt  thou  do  battle  to  the 
death  to  set  her  free,  and  muster  all  the 
strength  that  can  yet  be  ranged  beneath  thy 
banner  V 

**  I  will/^  said  the   Duke,  after  hesitating 
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for  several   moments;    ^and  if  I    ftll    m 

the  struggle,  it  will  bat  be  rendering  jttsliQe 

to  her  whom  my  ambitioii  hath  to  deeply  ib* 
jured." 

''  Here  then  is  the  means  to  knock  off  theae 
fetters/'  said  Duskena,  giving  him  the  neeen- 
sary  instruments  to  unloose  the  mats;  ^Tfaon 
wilt  conceal  these  untU  the  hour  comes,  when  m 
boat  shall  be  in  readiness.  The  guards  set 
over  thee  are  in  my  service;  but  thou  canst 
not  escape  until  the  sentinels  along  the 
walls  are  changed.  Keep  secret,  and  despair 
not.  Thou  shalt  at  least  die  as  doth  become 
a  soldier." 

''  I  fear  me  thy  promise  will  never  be  ful* 
filled/'  said  the  Duke,  with  a  mournful  shake 
of  the  head ;  '^  but  I  vnll  not  yet  despair." 

*'  Fear  not/'  said  Duskena,  ''  she  whom  I 
would  set  free,  hath  guards  over  her  that  no 
gold  can  corrupt    But  hundreds  will  before  the 
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morrow  be  in  arms  to  rescue  her/^  She  struck 
the  donjon  door  with  her  staff;  it  was  opened, 
and  she  departe<i  slowly  and  silently  up  the 
dark  and  winding  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  spinsters,  corden,  ftilleiB,  wwreriy  who. 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compdled  Itj  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  deaperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 

And  Danger  serves  among  them. 

Shakspearb. 

Northumberland's  fears  were  but  too  true ; 
for,  a  day  or  two  after  the  incident  we  have 
recounted^  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold^  and  died 
an  avowed  catholic.  The  manner  of  his  death 
is  recorded  in  history ;  and  as  we  are  fast  has- 
tening to  other  scenes  of  bloody  we  shall  pass 
over  it  in  silence. 

Meanwhile  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
towards  Mary  had  abated ;  they  found,  when 
it  was  too  late^  that  they  had  done  wrong  in 
raising  her  to  the  throne ;  that  all  her  promises 
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to  leave  the  Protestant  religion  unmolested 
were  false ;  and  that  in  place  of  a  kind  and 
considerate  Queen,  they  had  put  the  sceptre  • 
into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  bigot.  She  forgot  the 
concessions  which  had  been  made  to  her  by 
King  Edward,  in  favour  of  her  own  faith,  when 
she  was  permitted  to  retain  her  own  priests,  and 
follow  her  own  form  of  worship;  and  now, 
spurred  on  by  the  bloodthirsty  bishops,  Grardiner 
and  Bonner,  she  began  to  prosecute  all  who 
were  opposed  to  her  creed,  not  even  sparing  her 
royal  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  yet  subdued;  a 
voice  of  murmuring  ran  through  the  land ;  men 
assembled  together  at  first  in  small  groups, 
vented  their  feelings  to  each  other,  then  became 
bolder  and  met  in  more  formidable  bodies,  until 
the  cry  of  "  to  arms !"  was  uttered  in  the  broad 
face  of  day,  and  many  a  daring  leader  suddenly 
sprung  up. 
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Some  were  load  in  their  demincle  fiir  ^Befi* 
gious  Liberty ;"  otbeiB  had  taken  np  wtam  te 
oppoee  the  Queen's  manriage  with  ^  PUIip  of 
Spain ;"  many  to  reseat^  ^  Lady  Jane  Oiey,"* 
on  the  throne :  yet  all  agreeing  in  one  gnat 
point,  and  that  fras  the  Ofwihrow  of  Meiy. 
Even  the  Doke  of  Sufiblk,  whom  the  Qneen  hmd 
so  lately  pardoned,  was  amongst  the  ibremoat 
to  raise  his  banner ;  while  Lord  Wardour  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  soon  found  themseWes  at  the 
head  of  many  thousands.  The  insurrection  had 
broken  loose ;  the  forces  assembled  for  Mary, 
under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  been  defeated, 
and  the  chief  part  of  them  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents, who  now,  flushed  with  victory,  were  en- 
camped on  Blackheath. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  at 
the  time  we  resume  our  story.  Winter  had  also 
set  in,  and  the  ground  for  miles  around  the  camp 
was  covered  with  snow,  which  had  in  maAj 
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places  drifted  into  and  filled  the  deep  hollows  of 
the  Heath. 

The  numerous  fires  which  the  rebels  had 
lighted  in  various  parts  of  the  wide  Heath,  and 
around  which  they  now  congregated,  gave  to 
the  scene  a  look  of  wild  comfort  which  seemed 
to  harmonize  with  the  appearance  of  the  uncouth 
yet  athletic  figures  that  were  constantly  passing 
before  the  eye.    Many  a  sturdy  beggar,  who  had 
a  few  days  before  lived  by  the  pretended  loss  of 
an  arni,  now  shouldered  a  pike  with  the  best  of 
them,  and  showed  such  a  pair  of  brawny  arms 
as  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Roman  wrestler. 
The  tinker  had  thrown  aside  his  wallet,  and  was 
seen  trying  a  thrust  with  foils  with  some  broad- 
chested  peasant,  who  had  left  his  oxen  and. 
plough  in  the  field,  to  strike  a  blow  and  hasten 
the  downfall  of  Popery.    Numbers  were  armed 
with  terrific  scythes,  forks,  and  even  spades, 
that  would  cleave  a   skull   if  fairly   struck. 
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Mingled  with  ihesei  were  Urn  boM  .Kentiih' 
yeomanryi  men  stout  of  heart  and  strong  of 
limb,  who  had  come  up  to  fight  fordiMr  idqpoQ 
and  their  liberties.     ThieTes  and  knaYea  ot 
every  grade  were  also  there:  cowards  wlio 
boasted  of  their  prowess  bemde  the  camp-^raiy 
but  were  the  first  to  run  at  the  sound  of  m  cot- 
verin.    These  were  mixed  up  with  women,  who 
had  neither  charactei  nor  property  to  lose,  and 
who,  as  one  follower  was  shot  dead  at  night, 
took  up  with  his  comrade  next  morning ;  and 
could  strip  a  dead  body  with  as  much  ease  as 
they  could  toss  off  a  cup  of  foaming  ale,  or 
drain  to  the  dregs  a  full  beaker  of  brown-bastard. 
Many  had  enlisted  to  fight  under  the  banners 
of  the  different  leaders,  because  they  could  find 
no  other  employment,  just  as  men  do  in  the 
present  day.    The  ''world  was  their  oyster," 
and  they  were  compelled  to  open  it,  with  ''  the 
sword,"  when  nothing  better  offered.    Added  to 
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these^  were  numbers  of  men  in  armour^  brave 
fellows  who  had  fought  under  Somerset  and 
Northumberland ;  nay^  even  made  a  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  battle  with  Bluff  Hal  at  their  head, 
but  who  were  determined  to  oppose  to  the  death 
any  invasion  of  their  faith.  Then  came  knights 
and  men  of  renown,  too  many  of  them  engaged 
for  ends  of  their  own  ;  some  slight,  or  pique,  or 
fancied  neglect,  which  they  had  hopes  to  revenge; 
and  mid  the  scramble  and  ruin  that  they  antici- 
pated, grasp  enough  wherewith  to  build  them- 
selves a  new  name,  and  repair  their  shattered 
fortunes. 

Such  was  the  army  assembled  on  Blackheath, 
and  which  had  won  a  victory  over  Queen  Mary's 
forces,  and  even  captured  their  ordnance,  though 
led  on  by  such  famous  chieftains  as  Norfolk  and 
Arundel,  (xilbert  Pots,  as  attendant  on  Lord 
Wardour  (the  second  in  command),  was  no 
mean  man  amongst  the  rebels,  and  he  bustled 
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to  andfioia  tbecampttiif  the  wbde  wdaiagof 
such  an  immenBe  body  depended  vpea  hineelC 
The  snow  was  fidling  eo  heafily^  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  pioxse  to  the  eztieBiity  of  the 
camp,  when  Lord  Wardour  stood  at  the  cntiaiiee 
of  his  tent,  his  glance  fixed  on  ^  fire  which  was 
burning  in  the  cresset,  and  watching  flake  after 
flake  descend  and  melt  upon  the  hot  bars. 
Sometimes  he  drew  the  embers  together  with 
the  point  of  his  sword,  as  he  stood  buried  in 
deep  thought,  unconscious  of  the  broad  flakes 
which  were  falling  on  his  rich  suit  of  polished 
armour,  and  embedding  themselves  amid  the 
white  plumes  of  his  helmet.  The  features  of 
the  young  nobleman  had  undergone  a  great 
change  during  the  last  few  days ;  disappointed 
love  and  wounded  pride  had  preyed  upon  his 
spirits,  and  given  a  dimness  to  his  eye  and  a 
heaviness  to  his  heart  He  had  sought  an 
interview  with  Queen  Mary,  and  audience  was 
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refused  him,  unless  he  would  openly  apologize 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex — a  humility  his  pride 
could  not  brook.  There  was  then  no  chance  of 
rescuing  her  who  was  still  so  dear  to  him,  but 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  he  had  already  rendered 
his  name  terrible  by  the  late  overthrow  of  Mary's 
forces,  for  at  the  very  moment  the  insurgents 
were  about  to  throw  down  their  arms,  he  rushed 
in  with  a  mere  handful  of  horsemen,  and  turned 
the  tide  of  battle. 

While  he  thus  stood  wrapt  in  melancholy 
meditation,  and  thinking  of  her  who  at  that 
moment  was  watching  the  snow-flakes  beat  in 
through  the  bars  of  her  prison-window,  he  felt 
a  friendly  hand  grasp  his  shoulder,  and  turning 
round,  confronted  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  his  daring 
companion-in-arms. 

"  We  are  losing  time,"  said  Wardour;  "  this 
delay  is  throwing  advantages  into  the  hands  of 

F  2 
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4tor  enemies.    Let  us  puih  o»' fot  IiMioa^  epfi 
it  18  too  late  to  save  her/*     :     ''-'''  i  i*--'    i",*! 

''  Fear  not  for  h^,*"  rafdied  Wyttt, « 4ovil  mm 
Mary  is,  she  dare  not  injure  a  bur  of  her  bm/L 
I  will  but  wait  another  hour  the  eomii^  of  the 
promised  reinforcements  ftom  (he  iikf.  i'ShamM 
they  not  arrive  witbin  that  tim^  we  wiU  Mkam 
our  tents,  and  before  midnight  rear  onr  banners 
on  the  Tower  of  London." 

"  Would  that  we  were  there,"  said  Wardour, 
mth  a  sigh.  '^  Art  thou  sure  that  the  gates  of 
the  bridge  will  be  thrown  open  to  us  ?  Any  delay 
there  might  be  ruinous  to  our  cause  ;  and,  to  tell 
thee  a  truth,  I  am  weary  of  herding  with  such  an 
assembly  of  vagabonds  as  are  at  present  under 
our  command.  Every  hour  comes  laden  with 
complaints  of  the  depredations  they  have  com- 
mitted. Since  thou  wert  absent,  a  butcher  from 
Greenwich  came  to  demand  compensation,  for 
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the  knayes  had  cleared  his  flesh^hookB  of  every 
joints  and  I  was  compelled  to  make  up  the  los% 
at  the  sacrifice  of  every  rose-noble  I  had  in  my 
pouch.'* 

''These  are  but  the  common  casualties  of 
war/'  replied  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  *'  The  knaves 
must  be  fed,  no  matter  at  whose  cost;  our  ene* 
mies  are  even  less  scrupulous  than  ourselveSi 
though  they  spare  not  the  Queen's  name  while 
they  plunder,  and  but  give  promises  for  payment. 
Regarding  our  entrance  to  the  city^  I  have  the 
promises  of  the  wardens  of  the  bridge ;  and, 
should  they  even  refuse,  their  gates  cannot  long 
stand  our  battery-  But  happen  what  may»  we 
have  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat" 

"  'Tis  true/'  answered  Wardour,  "  nor  do  I 
wish  it.  When  1  buckled  on  my  armour,  it  was 
with  a  vow  to  rescue  her  or  die.  I  have  no 
<lesire  to  change  my  purpose." 

^*  Why  stand  ye  here  ?"  said  Duskena,  ap- 
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proachiDg,  ''in  place  of  jmshing  mi,  witb  the 
Ghances  in  your  fayour,  while  yoor  fidloweiB 
are  8tiU  elated  with  the  nctoiy  fhcy  bave  aheady 
won.  Remember^  we  loat  the  aid  of  Nortfanai- 
berland  through  too  much  ddaying.  Let  not 
othen  be  sent  to  travene  Hm  Bame  daik  ixMid 
before  our  arriyaL  Sound  the  tfmiipel»  tnd  kt 
us  begone/' 

''  Welly  thou  shalt  be  our  commander/'  said 
Wyatt  '*  I  wish  thou  wert  but  able  to  lide 
beside  me  with  lance  in  rest.  Trumpeters, 
sound  for  the  march,  we  will  wait  no  longer." 

The  trumpeters  blew  a  loud  blast,  the  sound 
of  which  was  deadened  by  the  fallmg  snow,  and 
many  a  brave  soldier  at  the  signal  sprung  into 
his  saddle. 

**  I  must  go  stir  yonder  loitering  knaves,"  said 
Duskena,  ''  who  are  drinking  so  deeply  with 
Gilbert.  Despair  not,"  added  she,  addressing 
Wardour,  ''all  may  yet  be  well ;  and  should  it 
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prove  otherwise^  we  have  done  all  that  can  be 
done  for  her.  A  few  more  hours  will  decide 
her  fate."  Wardour  held  out  his  hand^  but 
replied  not,  and  Duskena  dragged  her  bent 
form  across  the  heathy  and  was  soon  lost  to  the 
sight  amid  the  thickly  descending  snow. 

Meanwhile  Oilbert  had  attached  himself  to 
his  old  acquaintances,  the  beggars,  who,  if  they 
had  not  fought  the  best,  contrived  on  that  day 
to  keep  up  the  largest  fire,  and  were  the  best 
provided  with  both  food  and  drink;  and,  in 
despite  of  snow  or  cold,  or  the  sight  of  the  gib- 
bets in  the  distance,  they  were  the  happiest  of 
downright  beggars. 

"  rU  tell  thee  what,  Gilbert,''  said  the  king 
of  the  beggars,  who  was  seated  on  a  pile  of 
withered  fern  and  heath  which  his  vassals  had 
gathered,  "  I  would  not  change  mine  estate  for 
thy  gay  duds,  nor  the  finest  ken  that  ever  man 
harboured  in ;  a  fig  for  your  fine  clothes  and 
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tihoice  as  a  bird  in  a  wood,  who,  when  he  liketh 
not  one  tree,  flies  to  another.  Give  up  follow- 
ing lords,  Gilbert,  and  take  up  thine  own  trade; 
thou  wilt  never  be  happier/' 

**  And  your  gayest  suit  looketh  but  paltry," 
continued  the  beggar-king,  "  beside  a  true 
maunder's  patches ;  and  as  for  your  finest  pa- 
laces, what  are  they,  compared  to  a  seat  under 
a  hawthorn  in  full  bloom,  or  a  bed  beneath  a 
new  haycock  ?  Even  your  great  courtiers  are 
but  mean  beggars,  and  kneel  lower  for  a  star 
and  a  riband  than  we  do  for  a  fat  margery- 
prater,  and  that  is  something  we  can  eat.  We 
but  throw  back  our  thanks  for  the  groat  we 
receive;  your  Kings  are  beholden  to  a  whole 
nation.  We  buss  or  beat  our  doxies  as  we 
please;  your  nobles  have  to  sue  for  the  one, 
and  answer  at  the  bar  for  the  other:  we  fear 
neither  lawyer  nor  judge,  but  love  and  fight  at 

our  royal  pleasure." 
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''  But  your  hawthorns  and  hay-cocks  last 
not  all  the  year  round/'  answered  Gilbert,  ''and 
but  for  this  good  fire^  and  cup  of  sparkling 
wine,  such  a  day  as  this  were  enough  to  make 
the  boldest  beggar  renounce  his  trade.  But 
yonder  trumpet's  warning  us  to  b^one,  and  I 
would  not  be  found  longer  out  of  my  saddle 
than  my  master." 

"  Hey,  hey  !  we  of  the  free  fraternity  stir  not 
before  our  king,"  shouted  another,  on  whose 
bare  legs  the  huge  flakes  fell ; — '*  we  shall  be 
soon  enough  yet  for  the  morrow,  and  it  never 
failed  to  bring  us  something.     How  say  you, 
my  merry  maunders,"  continued  he,  holding  up 
his  empty  wine-cup,   *'  shall  we  pay  another 
▼isit  to  the  dark-eyed  Widow  at  Greenwich  ? — 
there  is  yet  a  good  butt  of  canary  to  empty  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Three  Tuns;   and,   by  the 
mass !    a  glance  at  her  bonny  face  is  worth 
another  journey  to  High  Street,  tliough  the 
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BQow  comes  down  like  a  shower  of  hawthorn 
blossoms,  when  we  are  filching  the  slates  from 
a  ruffman*" 

"  Up,  ye  lazy  knaves,  and  be  doipg  !"  said 
Duskena,  suddenly  appearing  amongst  them, 
"  if  ye  would  save  yourselves  from  the  gallows, 
by  leaving  here  before  the  ropes  are  thrown 
round  your  necks.  Ye  shall  drink  your  fill 
when  you  have  won  your  way  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  But  as  ye  would  avoid  the  fulfilment 
of  my  curse,  I  warn  ye  not  to  lift  cup  to  lip, 
saving  to  quench  your  thirst,  until  you  have 
taken  possession  of  that  fortress.  Up,  and 
forward !  and  I  promise  you  the  plunder  of  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  if  you  win  me  this 
victory.  Fight,  knaves,  as  if  every  one  was 
battling  for  his  wallet !'' 

'*  And  broken  bones  and  the  gallows  will 
be  our  portion  if  we  lose,"  muttered  an 
old  man;  ^' but  we  are  sworn  to  obey  our 
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king^  and  he  Beemeth  to  be  under  her  sob* 
jection." 

Many  a  bare-footed  and  bare-headed  beggar 
sprung  up  at  the  command  of  Dudkenm,  some 
armed  with  cudgels,  the  weight  of  which  had 
been  felt  on  knightly  helmets^  while  othera 
carried  pikes  or  partizans.  Women,  with  chfl^ 
dren  on  their  backs,  fell  into  the  rear  of  this 
ragged  regiment,  and  proceeded  on  the  march, 
their  bantlings  screeching  in  chorus  with  the 
sounding  of  trumpets,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
and  all  the  thunder  and  uproar  attendant  on 
such  a  removal. 

The  unwieldy  cannon  went  foremost,  as  if  to 
mark  the  route  through  the  snow;  then  followed 
the  troop  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Wardour;  an  imposing  regiment  of  foot 
came  next,  the  train -bands  of  the  City  of 
London,  who  had  deserted  from  Norfolk, — these 
were  led  by  their  celebrated  Captain,  Brett ; — • 
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then  came  a  strange  mixture,  the  yeomanry  of 
the  neighbouring  counties,  many  of  them  in 
their  work-a-day  dresses ;  next,  Suffolk,  in  gal- 
lant array,  keeping  the  centre  with  a  goodly 
troop  of  horse ;  behind  him  followed  a  motley 
assemblage  of  beggars  and  vagabonds,  of  all 
grades,  whom  love  of  plunder,  drink,  and  the 
hope  of  a  fight,  had  called  together ;  then  came 
the  horsemen  under  the  conunand  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt;  and  these  were  followed  by  another 
odd  mixture,  on  which  the  remainder  of  the 
artillery  closed.  And  thus  they  proceeded  to 
Deptford,  and  along  the  road  nearest  the  river 
to  London,  causing  many  an  old  shopkeeper 
to  close  his  shutters  when  he  heard  of  their 
approach. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Old  men,  and  }>clrlame8,  in  the  streets 
Do  prop}iccy  upon  it  dangerously. 

Slinll  \vc  uo  throw  away  our  coats  of  st«!l, 
And  wra]t  our  lK)dicd  in  black  mourning  t^owns, 
Numbering  our  Avc-Marias  with  ourbt^ads  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  tlie  heluiets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revencjeful  arms  ? 

SlIAKSPEARE. 


The  defeat  of  Marv's  forces  under  such  famous 
leaders  as  Norfolk  aiid  Arundel,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  rebels,  spread  fear  and  consterna- 
tion among  the  good  citizens  of  London. 
Trade  stood  still,  and  neighbour  ran  hurrying 
to  neighbour  to  learn  the  tidings,  while  many 
flocked  to  the  taverns  to  cheer  up  their  spirits 
with  the  wine-cup,  and  drink  themselves  brim- 
ful of  courage.      Rumour  with  her  hundred 
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tongues,  was  babbling  in  every  street  and  alley, 
magnifying  the  number  of  the  insurgents,  and 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Queen's  forces,  and 
painting  in  none  of  the  pleasantest  colours  the 
expected  scene  of  plunder  and  massacre. 
Every  householder  who  possessed  helmet  and 
breast-piece,  armed  himself,  and  numbers  were 
seen  rushing  along  the  streets  without  such 
defensive  armour,  trusting  to  defend  their  bare 
breasts  with  their  naked  swords.  All  the  shops 
were  closed ;  the  lawyer  threw  aside  his  gown 
to  buckle  on  armour,  and  on  that  day  many  a 
shaven  crown  was  covered  with  a  helmet ;  for 
even  the  priest  was  not  backward  in  grasping 
a  partisan  in  Queen  Mary's  cause.  Many  an 
honest  dealer  who,  until  that  day,  had  only 
paced  to  and  fro  before  his  shop,  crying,  *'  What 
do  you  lack,  worthy  sir,  or  honoured  madam  ?" 
had  drawn  forth  his  rusty  weapon  from  its 
hiding-place,  and  joined  his  peaceful  neighbour 
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(after  having  secured  the  shop-door,)    in  the 
march  to  defend  the  city.     Numbers  there  were 
too  with  arms  in  their  hands,  who  were  deter- 
mined upon  joining  the  strongest  side,  so  soon 
as  the  result  could  be  known  ;  for  amid  all  this 
danger  and  alarm,  mistrust  and  disaffection  still 
reigned  among  the  people :  there  were  many  in 
London   who   were  favourable   to   Lady  Jane 
Grey,  but  waited  an  opportunity  to  declare  for 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

Still  there  was  a  picturesque  and  pleasing 
bustle  in  the  scenes  that  were  passing  through 
the  streets  : — in  the  rumble  and  thunder  of  the 
heavy  artillery  as  it  was  dragged  on  to  one  or 
other  of  the  city-gates,  and  not  un frequently 
came  in  contact  with  the  wain  of  some  country- 
man, who  with  his  team  of  strong  oxen  had 
not  been  alert  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

Then  might  be  seen  five  or  six  horsemen  in 
armour  galloping  through  the  street^  while  the 
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clamour  and  shrieking  of  women  rang  upon 
the  ears  as  they  rushed  at  the  peril  of  being 
run  over  to  rescue  some  breechless  urchin  from 
the  danger.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who 
stood  at  the  comers  of  courts  and  roads,  and 
were  bandying  jests  with  one  another  at  the 
appearance  of  some  well-known  character  who 
hurried  by  on  horseback  or  a-foot,  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  the  city. 

"Hey,  hey!"  shouted  one  of  these  merry 
blackguards :  ''  Here  comes  old  Gaffer  Grirdle- 
brace  on  his  pack-horse !  saw  ye  ever  such  a 
figure  in  armour,  my  masters  ?  By  the  mass, 
he  hath  got  his  sword  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
sits  on  the  saddle  like  one  of  his  own  belts 
doubled  up.  See  ye  he  hath  already  got  a 
shaking  fit,  and  the  sound  of  a  cannon  will  be 
sure  to  lay  him  on  the  earth ;  the  clap  of  a 
boy's  pop-gun  would  dismount  him." 

**  And  yonder  comes  Hans  Carvel,  the  gold- 
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smith/'  said  another  rascal,  who  cared  for 
neither  rebels  nor  royalty ;  *'  Look  to  your 
copper-gilt  pate,  my  old  Trojan/'  added  he, 
raising  his  voice  so  that  the  goldsmith  might 
hear  him.    *'  Rare  plunder  will  the  Kentish  lads 

find  in  your  shop  when  they  enter  the  city,  and 
some  of  them  that  you  have  sold  brass  rings  to, 
and  swoni  '  dey  were  de  coot  cold/  will  tickle 
your  lying  throat  with  cold  steel  before  to- 
morrow night.  Better  throw  me  a  gold  thumb- 
ring  with  a  true  stone  in  it,  to  pray  for  your 
safety,  old  coin-clipper,  for  you  will  need  it." 

"  And  me  vill  pay  you  before  de  prayer,*' 
said  the  choleric  goldsmith,  '*  striking  the  fellow 
such  a  blow  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  as  made 
him  stagger;  *^dere  take  dat  to  refresh  your 
memory,  it  is  von  credo." 

The  bully  slunk  away  silent  and  ashamed 
amid  the  loud  laughter  of  the  by-standers. 

The  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  tramp  as  of 
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many  horses^ — ^though  the  beating  of  their  hoofs 
was  drowned  by  the  snow — was  now  heard  in 
the  line  of  Temple-bar^  and  all  eyes  were 
speedily  turned  in  that  direction*     Foremost 

came  a  lady  on  horseback  at  full  gallop,  fol- 
lowed  by  several  lords,  who  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  pace  with  her  spirited  jennet ; 
then  came  a  troop  of  armed  horsemen  at  the 
same  pace,  and  all  went  thundering  over  the 
old  Fleet-bridge,  and  through  the  postern  of 
Ludgate  ;  nor  did  they  halt  until  they  reached 
the  court-yard  of  Guildhall. 

It  was  Queen  Mary  herself,  who,  undismayed 
by  the  threatening  aspect  which  all  around  her 
presented,  now  came  forward  with  the  true  and 
undaunted  spirit  of  a  Tudor,  to  arouse  the  citi- 
zens to  arms.  She  had  buckled  over  her  cruel  but 
courageous  breast  a  light  cuirass  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  with  a  light  scymitar  and  dagger  of 
exquisite  workmanship  appended  to  her  girdle, 
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now  strode  into  the  ancient  and  crowded  hall  cf 
the  City,  with  the  step  of  a  tnie  Amaioii.  She 
ascended  the  chair  of  state,  which  stood  od  Aa 
dais ;  and  when  one  of  her  maids  of  honoar 
had  unfostened  her  light  helmet,  and  plaoed  it 
on  the  costly  cushion,  she  rose  op,  while  her 
hair  fell  down  her  neck  in  long  trails,  and  dnw* 
ing  the  scymitar  from  its  scabbard,  waved  it 
aloft  in  silence.  All  within  the  hall  was  silent 
as  the  grave;  the  Mayor  and  the  Alderman 
gazed  at  one  another  in  astonishment ;  but  no 
one  spoke  a  word. 

Mary  stood  up,  and  in  her  deep  hoarse  voice 
exclaimed,  "  Loving  citizens,  I  am  come  unto 
you  in  mine  own  person ;  it  is  the  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  that  now  stands  before  you, — 
of  your  late  royal  master,  who  led  you  on  to  so 
many  victories." 

A  loud  shout  shook  the  hall  at  this  an- 
nouncement— that  shout  lost  Wyatt  a  thou- 
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sand  followersi  as  it  wfts  echoed  without 
the  walls/  Mary  stood  still,  with  her  pale 
cheek  now  flushed ,  and  her  dull  eye  dilated 
and  sparkling  with  unusual  fire,  while  her 
bosom  beat  high ;  and  for  one  moment  in  her 
life  her  heart  gladdened  by  the  welcome  cheers 
of  her  subjects,  and  she  again  proceeded.  **  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  traitorously  a  number  of 
Kentishmen  and  others  have  assembled  them- 
selves, against  both  ourselves  and  you,  against 
our  crown,  and  your  property  and  privileges. 
They  have  made  a  cloak  of  the  rumour  of  my 
marriage  to  cover  their  pretended  purpose,  as  if 
doubting  that  I  should  wed  against  the  consent 
of  you,  my  loving  subjects,  or  infringe  upon 
those  religious  rights  which  all  Englishmen 
hold  so  dearly/' 

Another  loud  shout  followed  this  announce* 
ment,  and  the  Queen  hung  down  her  head,  as 
if  ashamed  of  the  falsehoods  she  had  uttered. 
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But  the  crafty  Ghirdiner  had  ptactiaed  her  ha* 
forehand  in  the  part  ahe  waa  to  play,  and 
even  promised  her  immediate  abadatioii  when 
she  retamedy  so  recalling  to  mind  '^ihe  tyrant'a 
plea/'  she  unblushingly  proceeded. 

''What  I  am,  ye  know  right  well.     I  am 
your  Queen,  wedded  to  yon,  and  to  the  lawa  of 
your  realm.    I  am  that  Qneen,  yonr  loyalty 
and  affection  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Eng* 
land  when  another  (whose  life  I  have  spared) 
usurped  my  right.     I  am  that  Queen  who,  from 
my  solitude  and  forlornness,  subdued  all  my 
enemies  by  your  love,  without  bloodshed,  and 
was  placed  at  once  upon  the  throne.  My  father 
possessed    the   same    regal    dignity;  ye  were 
always  true  to  him,  ye  will  be  the  same  to  me, 
and  not  suffer  these  vile  traitors  to  wrest  the 
sceptre  from  my  grasp,  and  with  it  all   your 
rights    and    liberties,  —  your  homes,  and  the 
wealth  ye  have  so  honestly  and  honourably 
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gathered  under  the  good  government  of  my 
father." 

Wyatt*8  cause  grew  weaker  as  she  pro- 
ceeded :  for  when  she  came  to  touch  upon  the 
pockets  of  the  citizens,  she  found  the  readiest 
road  to  their  hearts ;  and  many  a  one  buttoned 
up  his  pouch,  and  vowed  within  himself  to  be 
true  to  hen  Mary  proceeded,  "I  know  not 
how  the  mother  loveth  her  child,  for  I  never 
had  one;  but  I  love  my  subjects  as  naturally 
and  earnestly  as  a  mother  doth  her  child,  and 
I  thus  loving  you,  cannot  doubt  but  ye  as 
heartily  love  me,  and  that  we  shall  give  these 
rebels  a  speedy  overthrow.  And  now  good 
subjects !  pluck  up  your  hearts,  and  like  true 
men,  stand  fast  against  these  rebels,  and  fear 
them  not ;  for  on  the  honour  of  a  Queen,  I  fear 
them  not  all." 

She  ceased,  and  was  again  greeted  with  thun- 
ders of  applause,  though  it  puzzled  many  of 


the  good  citiieat  lo  diamntf,^ 
them  UIm  a  mother,  jrat  Maftrnd  i4»YMft 
never  bwB  OBB.  Somedi«agbt.rii0i|aigbl4  Mr 
did  not  can  to  ackooirkdgB  it  i  that  ^thoM  fmpfi 
BUB[ncious  fellows,  and  tronld  not  erea  tak%,% 
Queen's  word.  Otben  coondend  the  alhwinir 
aa  Burpaasiag  even  the  eloqueooe  of  AUennao 
Wormwood,  who  bad  been  known  to  apeak  far 
three  hours,  hy  the  clock  of  St.  Duostan  ;  and 
one  learned  rascal  roundly  swore  that  it  had 
been  taken  from  the  "  Academy  of  Ck)mpli- 
ments."  But  he  knew  not  that  Gardiner  bad 
composed  the  speech,  or  he  would  never  have 
suspected  a  learned  hiehop  of  looking  into 
such  love -lore. 

So  Mary  departed,  and  left  her  loving  sub- 
jects to  defend  the  city,  and  comment  upon  her 
speech,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  deep-sighted 
critics  even  in  those  days,  who  looked  into  and 
examined  every  thought,  aad  concluded  by  be- 
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coming  more  guarded  and  suspicious.  But 
Mary  had  won  back  many  of  her  subjects ;  she 
bad  attained  her  object,  and  hastened  to  the 
banquet,  and  the  absolution  proffered  by  Oar- 
diner. 


▼OL.  IIU 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Baskad  hath  long  bMB  oMd,  iBd  MMvad 
Hi«  brother  bUndlj  shed  ti»  brotfier*^  hloody 
Tba  ikther  rashlj  ihHightared  Ids  own  mb, 
The  son,  compelled,  been  batcher  to  the  sire. 

This  day  hath  made. 

Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  Bn^ish  mother. 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground ; 
llany  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discoloored  earth. 

Shakspbarx. 


Th^  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatty  Lord  Wardour,  and  the  Duke  of  Sof- 
folk,  had  by  this  time  reached  London-bridge, 
where  they  found  the  gates  closed  against  them, 
and  the  drawbridge  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance, raised.  The  address  of  the  Queen  had 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  those  who  weie 
weU  disposed  towards  Wyatt's  party  coald  not 
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now  join  them ;  because  of  the  strong  muster 
in  the  City,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  Several  shots  had  also  been 
fired  upon  the  insurgents ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Southwark^  who  had  received  the  rebels 
kindly,  now  entreated  their  departure,  for 
they  could  but  ill-withstand  the  crash  and 
thunder  of  the  balls,  which  came  rattling 
through  the  steep  roofs  of  their  houses.  It 
would,  however,  but  weary  the  reader  to  trace 
the  progress  of  their  march,  —  to  follow  their 
course  through  a  bleak  winter-night  until  they 
crossed  the  Thames  by  the  bridge  at  Kingston, 
and  approached  London  on  the  Westminster 
side.  A  cold  fit)sty  morning  in  February  found 
the  remnant  of  this  brave  but  wretched  army 
drawn  up  on  the  very  ground  now  known  as 
St.  James'  and  the  Green  Park,  and  there  they 
met  Queen  Mary's  forces,  ready  to  give  them 

battle. 

g2 
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Oreat  numbers  had,  howefeir,  desttttd  idiiA% 
the  n%ht,  and  many,  throdgfa  sheer  ebld  -wad 
weariness,  had  been  uiable  to  keep  op  with  fheir 
companions ;  so  that  Wyatt  finrnd  hiinself  at  tlie 
head  of  but  little  more  than  half  the  numbefi^ 
who  formed  his  camp  at  Blackheath.  Still 
there  were  amongst  them  hnndredt  of  brave 
and  determined  men ;  many  who  had  resolved 
to  die,  rather  than  bow  to  the  idols  of  Rome, 
or  embrace  the  religion  of  Queen  Mary.  Many 
who  had  sworn  upon  holy  book  to  rescue  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  from  the  Tower,  or  shed  their 
heart's  blood  in  the  streets  of  London. 

But  never  did  army  present  a  more  un- 
warlike  appearance  than  the  troops  who  had 
followed  on  foot,  through  those  long  and  miry 
ways  which  they  had  traversed,  and  which  had 
been  rendered  worse  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
first  passing  over  them.  The  snow  had  been 
ground  down,  and  mingled  with  the  mud,  which 
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was  thrown  back  by  the  heels  of  the  horses, 
splashed  numbers  of  the  ragged  infantry,  from 
head  to  heel.  And  the  bitter  cold  morn- 
ing which  followed  this  night  of  travail  and 
fatigue,  had  frozen  the  mud  on  their  ragged 
garments,  many  of  which  were  now  stiff  with 
wet  and  frost  But  the  work  of  death  was 
about  to  proceed,  and  they  had  no  time  to  think 
of  their  appearance. 

On  the  other  hand  the  royal  army  was  fresh, 
untravelled,  and  ready  for  battle,  and  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  stood  at  their  head  burning  to 
redeem  his  lost  laurels.  The  troop  of  cavalry 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Wardour,  was 
kindled  with  the  same  spirit  as  their  leader; 
for  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  had  armed,  and  like  the  errant-knights  of  a 
remoter  age,  they  were  resolved  to  rescue  a  fair 
lady  from  prison.  Wyatt  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  the  diminished  appearance  of  his  followers ; 
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but  ordered  the  cannon  boMlj  in  tke  ftool^ 
and  without  betraying  any  nmunal  emotion^ 
calmly  arranged  the  order  of  battle.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  sat  in  his  saddle,  as  if  he  but 
awaited  the  first  summons  to  snirender  Us 
sword  to  the  enemy. 

Between  the  two  armies  lay  the  '^  fraieii  and 
untrodden  snow/'  white,  smooth,  and  blood- 
less, like  a  huge  winding-sheet  spread  ready  to 
receive  the  slain.  The  tall  and  naked  trees  that 
rose  on  every  hand,  their  boughs  laden  with  the 
''  feathery  flakes,"  stood  like  silent  spectators 
of  the  scene,  while  the  venerable  Abbey  of 
Westminster  heaved  its  grey  bulk  against  the 
sky»  as  if  to  tell  them  how  many  kings  and 
warriors  its  high  roof  shrouded,  who  had 
thrown  off  their  steel  vestments  and  their  glory, 
and  were  sleeping  in  their  narrow  sepulchres. 
One  heavy  bell  was  heard  with  its  slow  mea- 
sured   tones   summoning   the   inhabitants   to 
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morning  prayer;  but  ere  it  ceased  it  had  tolled 
the  knell  of  many  a  brave  soldier,  whose  cheek 
when  living  blanched  not  at  the  sound- 
It  was  a  painful  sight  even  to  one  who  had 
no  share  in  the  feelings  of  those  hostile  assem- 
blages, to  gaze  upon  them,  ere  the  smoke  of 
the  cannon  had  darkened  the  clear  space  that 
spread  between  their  ranks :  to  see  the  bright 
eyes  and  manly  features,  which  were  so  soon  to 
be  dimmed  uid  convulsed  by  the  agonies  of 
death. 

Nor  could  the  beholder  compare  the  appear- 
ance and  numbers  of  the  opposing  armies,  with- 
out a  painful  conclusion  of  what  must  soon  be 
the  fate  of  one  of  them.  The  eye  had  but  to 
glance  fix)m  the  dark  and  solid  masses,  which 
were  headed  by  Lord  Clinton  and  Arundel,  to 
the  weak  force  by  which  these  were  confronted, 
to  decide  upon  the  certain  issue  of  the  combat. 
There  stood  many  of  the  very  horsemen  whom 
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Lori  Wardoor  had  but  a  lirar  di^fi««eiMi4i^ 
feated,  strengtbeaed  by  ttebia  dirinDifb^4o4lHl 
OD  his  own  aide,  as  if  thejr  bad  bot  tonde  oift 
and  sorromid  the  whole  face  that  ojppMed  thdnu 
An  imtneiise  body  of  pikemeD^itntfllied  behittd 
the  cavafary,  and  were  sappoitsd  onteiflier  twflg 
by  the  royal  archen,  and  these  again  Aankai 
by  strong  bodies  of  cavalry.    On-  the  tide  of 
the  insurgents,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
that  remained  in  the  train-band  under  Captain 
Brett,  and  the  undiminished  body  of  Kentish 
volunteers,  there  were  but  a  troop  of  thieves 
and  beggars ;  some  armed  with  scythes,  clubs, 
hay-forks,  and  even  stakes  drawn  from  the 
hedges  as  they  passed  along,  or  whatever  came 
the  most  handy.    Their  mean  and  misemble 
appearance  also  seemed  to  diminish  their  little 
strength,  for  many  of  them  looked  more  fit  to 
become  the  inmates  of  an  hospital,  rather  than 
men  who  were  about  to  engage  in  the  tug  and 
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tear  of  batUe.  Nay,  so  mean  was  the  appear- 
ance of  numbers  of  this  ill-starred  army^  that 
the  war-cry  of  the  royal  army  on  that  day  was 
''Down  with  the  draggle-tails/'  and  many  a 
poor  fellow  before  sunset,  who  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  insurrection,  but  was  found  with 
the  dirt  frozen  upon  his  unsightly  apparel,  was 
either  shot  or  confined  in  a  donjon. 

Before  the  word  was  given  to  fire.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  rode  up  to  Lord  Wardour,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  mailed  hand,  said,  ''  Though  they 
have  the  advantage  of  us  in  numbers,  we  will 
this  day  convince  them  that  we  will  not  be  out- 
done in  valour,  and  it  shall  go  hard  if  my  sword 
keeps  not  stroke  for  stroke  with  your  own. 
Well  fare  you,  though  we  never  meet  again." 

''  I  will  do  my  devoir/'  answered  Wardour, 

"  whatever  may  betide  me ;  and  should  we  miss 

each  other  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  rest  assured 

Q  6 


ISO  lAbriiCilB^M^. 

that  ym  wiU  ftiul  neihtnAMi^^tWi'^^ 
the  Tower.    If  I  am  tMihlM,  ^  4iH  kttUr 
that  my  last  blow  hath  heeti  tHtwkf^' '  »'  '- '^ 

^  I  wottM  give  op  iay  kd|$ht'B  ftpiafi/*  mui 
Wyatty  '<  that  we  might  enter  it  ahWilBt  Btt 
iee,  they  are  already  in  OKltieiiy^-Qod  tild'fllL 
Geoige  for  oar  ftaedom  1— To  the  ^MgeL*'  BiU 
the  sound  was  broken  by  Ae  deaftning  thtodder 
of  the  cannoDy  and  the  war-cry  of  **  Waidonr 
for  God  and  Jane  Orey !  *'  was  lost  amid  the 
roar  and  tumult  that  accompanied  the  onset. 

At  the  very  head  of  the  cavalry  rode  Lord 
Wardour,  his  white  plumes  and  naked  sword 
gleaming  through  the  smoke,  and  followed 
closely  by  Gilbert  Pots,  his  sabre  also  ready 
drawn,  and  a  pistol  in  his  bridle-hand|  for  the 
drawer  was  determined  to  throw  no  chance 
away.  But  great  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
young  nobleman,  when  he  saw  the  opposing 
horsemen  separatCi  ride  forward,  and  then  dose 


fl^ 
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upon  his  troop,  thus  cutting  off  at  once  the 
approach  of  the  infantry.  Quick  as  Ughtuing 
did  he  rein  round  his  steed,  and  again  return  to 
the  charge  he  had  overshot;  but  his  enemies 
were  now  with  him  front  to  front.  Then  began 
the  deadly  strife,  for  no  one  attempted  to  fly, 
and  steel  clashed  with  steel;  while  armour  rang 
back  the  blows  which  could  not  pierce.  Many 
a  saddle  was  soon  emptied,  while  the  rider 
lay  groaning  and  unregarded  upon  the  earth, 
trampled  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  very  steed 
which  his  own  hands  had  that  morning  fed. 
Wardour  had  twice  confronted  a  tall  warrior, 
and  exchanged  a  few  blows,  before  they  were 
driven  asunder  by  some  passing  horsemen,  who 
charged  or  turned,  just  as  the  waves  of  battle 
rolled,  and  their  steeds  again,  by  the  same 
chance,  met  front  to  front.  The  young  noble- 
man wheeled  round,  rose  in  his  stirrups  to  give 
greater  force  to  the  stroke,  and  was  about  to 
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deal  Bueh  a  blovr  as  wottU  tmm  ^dmeit'iibkt 
shonlder  piecei  atimder,  and  '<ij>ijJ  ibm^mrimi 
when  a  hone  came  foU  speed  open  Ur  flanlcy 
and  the  sword  missed  its  auou  The  viAar 
had  lost  his  helmet,  who,  ieeing  the  daagw 
to  which  the  warrior,  whom  Loid  Wudott 
had  attacked,  was  exposed ;  and  taking  ad- 
▼antage  of  the  moment,  was  aboat  to  mak^ 
a  thrust  beneath  the  upraised  arm  with  his 
straight  cross-bandied  blade,  when  Gilbert 
Pots,  whose  sharp  eye  saw  the  sudden  move- 
ment, raised  his  pistol  and  shot  him  dead. 
Wardour  turned  his  head  an  instant,  and  seeing 
the  face  of  the  rider,  whose  steed  had  driTeii 
aside  the  blow,  he  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and 
exclaimed,  ^  There  lies,  the  bravest  warrior  that 
ever  fought  beside  an  earl ; — it  is  my  father, 
henchman  V^  He  was  about  to  dash  into  the 
tiiickest  of  the  fight  once  more,  when  his  rein 
was  seized  by  the  warrior  he  had  thrice  <^ 
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posedy  who  mattered  through  the  ban  of  his 
helmet,  ''  I  am  ArundeL  Halbert  has  this  day 
saved  thee  from  — — "  They  were  instantly 
driven  asunder  by  the  furious  chaige  of  the 
cavalry,  and  Wardour  was  swept  along  amid 
them,  and  in  the  centre  of  his  own  followers, 
until  they  reached  Charing  Cross,  and  even 
fought  their  way  up  the  Strand  and  to  Temple 
Bar,  the  gates  of  which  stood  open,  and  the 
pursued  and  pursuers  rushed  through  at  the 
same  maddening  speed. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  also  been 
severed  from  the  infantry,  (who  had  either 
thrown  down  their  weapons  or  fled,  at  almost 
the  first  charge,)  for  Lord  Clinton's  horsemen 
had  opened  their  front  to  let  his  cavalry  pass, 
while  a  regiment  of  horse,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  were  drawn  up  ready 
to  receive  his  charge.  Thus  hemmed  in,  he 
was  compelled  to  fight  his  way  on  both  hands, 
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and   &B   Pembroke'*    pwtf    iOQQHt  f,  xiffHid 
grooiid^  he  poshed  oa  ia  dm  di«fMSl||^  ^jjOm 
city,  for  in  that  course  the  IsoiUe  .tidp  -jff 
battle  had  now  tamed.    Wardour  bad,  how- 
ever, passed  on  before  hini,  and  left  him.SMh 
a  pathway  as  marked  bis  lonle  fiw.thet^.mM 
was  stiewQ,  at  intenralsi  with  weq^cpa  wad 
armour,  wounded  steeds,  and  dead  or  dyn^ 
men;   and  blood  might  be  traced  along  the 
streets  beyond  Temple  Bar.    As  for  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  he  was  made  prisoner  almost  at  the 
onset     Wyatt  fought   his   way   along   Fleet 
Street,  and  up  to  the  very  postern  of  Ludgate, 
the  gates  of  which  were  closed  against  him, 
although    Lord   Wardour,  and  a  few  of  his 
daring  followers,  had  but  a  few  minutes  before 
passed  through,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     He 
called  to  the  soldiers  on  the  walls  to  throw 
open  the  gates,  and  was  answered  by  the  firii^ 
of  a  culverin,  which  Hans  Oanrel  helped  to 
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work,  exclaiming^  as  Wyatt  retreated,  ''  Mine 
cote !  but  de  powder  ish  too  strong  for  de  noses 
of  his  horses/'  A  part  of  Pembroke's  army 
was  close  upon  his  heels,  and  he  had  now  to 
cut  his  way  through  their  ranks,  his  own  fol- 
lowers reduced  to  about  fifty  men,  and  many  of 
these  scTerely  wounded ;  while  he  himself  had 
received  a  deep  sabre  cut  on  the  shoulder, 
which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  over  his  armour. 
Still  he  clove  throu^  the  dense  mass,  and  step 
by  step  fought  his  road  back  again  to  Temple 
Bar ;  but  the  gates  of  that  grim  portal  were 
now  shut — he  had  no  chance  of  escaping — 
retreat  was  cut  off  at  both  ends.  The  last 
stroke  he  dealt  broke  his  sword,  and  even  then 
his  few  faithful  followers  gathered  around  him, 
and  presented  such  a  front  as  drove  back  the 
boldest  assailants.  A  leader  of  the  royal  forces 
approached,  and  entreated  him  to  spare  the 
lives  of  his  devoted  followers ;  and  not  till  then 
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did  he  throw  down  hig  broken  wenpon^nhhong^ 
he  had  long  seen  that  all  was  lost.  Resistanee 
was  indeed  useless,  for  his  enemies  wen  now 
ten  to  one,  and  he  was  bonie  off,  frtnt  and 
bleeding,  to  prison. 

The  postern  of  Ludgata  was  again  thrown 
open,  and  a  troop  of  hone  passed  throogh,  at 
full  gallop,  to  rescue  the  party  which  had  fled 
before  Lord  Wardour  and  his  forces,  and  had 
by  this  time  reached  the  Tower,  to  which  place 
we  now  return. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Was  this  a  face 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds? 
I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope ;  lie  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite — a  keeper-back  of  death. 

Shakbpbarb. 

It  was  on  this  same  piercing  day  when  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  unconscioas  that  many  a  brave  heart 
had  shed  its  blood  in  her  cause,  had  left  her 
weary  prison  to  walk  in  the  Queen's  garden, 
within  the  Tower;  for  even  the  cold  air,  and 
the  ground  covered  with  snow,  were  preferable 
to  her  gloomy  cell ;  and  the  fallen  flakes  were 
something  new  to  look  upon ;  for  it  concealed 
the  pebbles  of  the  walk,  every  one  of  which 
seemed  to  have  become  familiar  to  her  weary 
eye.  But  she  was  not  free ;  she  moved  about 
like  a  bird,  that  hops  moodily  around  its  cage ; 
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and  when  it  spreads  oat  ks  !«iiigaiii^«< 

of  happy  foigetfuloasay  ftels  noit  foccili^^bB 

power  of  the  string  by  which  it-  i»  tftill  m^ 

cored.    She  saw  the  son  aUne^  but  the  beuw 

only  beat  on  high  and  grey  walls^  toiemiiid  bar 

where  she  was.  She  felt  the  wind  play  ^Mm 
her  pale  cheek,  and  watched  the  &llaD  leaf 

drifting  before  it  upon  the  snow ;  bnt  it  Uew 
only  to  the  foot  of  the  high  enclosure  that  sur- 
rounded the  garden,  and  then  she  remembered 
she  was  still  a  prisoner  ;  every  thing  reminded 
her  that  she  most  turn  again  and  then  again ; 
there  was  nothing  new  for  her  to  look  upon^ 
saving  the  snow.  She  would  have  given  much 
but  to  have  gazed  on  the  waters  of  the  moat,  to 
have  seen  the  stream  which  emptied  itself  into 
the  Thames^  then  rolled  away  free  and  bright 
along  the  river,  but  the  sentinel  shook  his  head, 
and,  with  a  sigh,  waved  her  back,  for  his  heart 
ached,  while  his  duty  compelled  him  to  deny 
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her.  If  a  bird  alighted  for  a  moment  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  charmed  her  ear  with  its  song, 
ere  it  flew  away,  she  only  felt  a  greater  craving 
of  the  hearty — an  aching  wish  to  be  free*  She 
stood  '*  like  Rath  amid  the  alien's  com — sick  ! 
sick  for  home !" 

She  had  coveted  death ;  but  hopes,  more  cruel 
than  the  grave,  had  whispered  her  back  again  to 
life ;  had  gazed,  with  a  firm  eye,  upon  the  deep 
and  dark  hereafter,  clasped  her  hands,  and  made 
herself  ready  for  the  eternal  plunge ;  but  still 
some  unfriendly  grasp  dragged  her  back  into 
the  world.  Then  came  days  of  sickening 
hope,  leaving  the  soul  time  for  weak  resolves, 
drawing  the  eye  away  from  tlie  star  on  which 
it  had  fixed,  back  to  the  weary  green  of  the 
earth,  to  dreamy  landscapes,  narrowed  and 
hemmed  in  by  monotonous  hills,  which  the 
gaze  could  never  pierce  beyond, — but  fi«edom 
came  not.    Many  such  weary  days  as  these 
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had  pasaedi  and  the  Ladj  JtDe  GlN^  iigMiiMl«d 
heradf  in  the  garden  of  tha  Tower«  aecoiqiiMiad 
by  her  foithfal  Amy.  It  was  the  glofomy^vaomA 
of  Februaryi  the  cold  bleak  day  on  which  the 
battle  took  place,  when  the  hoar  fioet  himg 
upon  every  bough,  and  the  few  apanowa  aat 
shiTering  upm  the  naked  brandieiy*- when  all 
out-of-door  objects  sought  a  shelter,  and  only  a 
prisoner  pined  for  the  cold  free  air  of  Heaven, 
the  melancholy  comfort  which  all  others  shun- 
ned. On  that  day  did  the  lady  prefer  the  hard 
cold  snow-walk  of  the  garden  to  the  gloom 
of  her  prison-house,  for  the  iron-bars  of  her 
window  were  cased  with  white  frost,  —  no 
fire  was  allowed  to  warm  her  desolate  cell, — to 
illuminate  those  chilling  and  comfortless  walls* 
The  day  before,  the  snow  had  beaten  in  at  the 

bars  of  her  prison  window,  and  many  a  flake, 
during  the  night,  had  fallen  upon  her  miserable 

pallet.    There  the  cold  grey  stones  caught  the 
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imprisoned  light,  as  if  reluctantly,  while  they 
seemed  eagerly  to  embrace  the  darkness ;  but 
the  sunshine  of  a  fire  never  beamed  upon  those 
walls,  and  the  fair  victim  sat  shivering  upon 
her  pallet,  until  her  very  blood  was  benumbed, 
before  she  petitioned  her  jailer  to  warm  herself 
in  the  piercing  air,  which  all  others  sought  to 

avoid. 

They  walked  together  in  silence, — they  moved 
along  arm  in  arm,  and  pressed  closely  qpon 
each  other,  as  if  they  feared  to  be  separated. 
The  piercing  air  would  have  made  a  king  and  a 
beggar  creep  together  for  warmth,  had  they 
met  in  the  hollow  of  a  heath  on  such  a  day. 
Those  who  fought  and  died  felt  not  the  bittercold. 

^' Art  thou  not  cold,  Amy?"  said  the  lady, 
first  breaking  the  silence;  "  shall  we  return  to 
our  prison-house  again  ?  We  can  there,  at  least, 
avoid  this  cutting  wind,  which  seemeth  to  pierce 
me  thorough." 
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**  I  qgn  spare  thee  this  liim4  Jippi^''  JifPfilM 
the  affectionate  gid,  nidooaing  it»  allhjDqgli: Jmv. 

teeth  chattered  as  she  spoke ;  ''  I  .am^  ImMQC 
bide  this  bleak  wind  than  thysel£  I  vish.  ber 
no  evil^ — ^yet  should  not  be  sorry  if  Qoseii  Mmkj 
had  to  take  a  few  tarns  with  as»in  such  oU-^ 
ting  cold,  or  to  spend  ctofi  night  in  yonder  iej, 

cell,  without  a  fire.  But  she  hath  ne?«r  known 
such  privations.*' 

"  They  are  but  trials  granted  us  from  God, 
my  dear  Amy/'  answered  her  lovely  mistress, 
*'  and  will  ere  long  have  their  ending.  Hs  per«> 
mitteth  nothing  to  befall  us,  but  what  is  for  our 
good,  either  here  or  hereafter.  Suffering  but 
makes  death  more  welcome ;  it  is  pleasure  that 
appals  and  confounds  us  like  crime.  Sorrow 
hath  but  few  earthly  regrets ;  as  the  fidse  splen- 
dours of  the  world  recede,  we  seem  only  draw- 
ing nearer  to  Heaven." 

**  I  wish  it  was  our  lot  to  hasten  thitherward. 
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hand  in  band  to-night,*'  said  Amy,  a  tear  ga- 
thering  in  her  eye  as  she  spoke.    **  We  cannot 
suffer  more  than  we  have  done ;  when  I  had  to 
break  the  ice  in  the  bowl  to-day   ere  thou 
couldst  drink,   I  could    have   wept    tears  of 
bloody  and  yet  I  shed  not  one,  for  fear  thou 
shouldst  weep  also.    Let  us  neither  taste  food, 
nor  drink  again ;  but  lie  down  and  die  in  eacl 
other's  arms.     I  love  thee  so,  that  I  wish  to  die 
with  thee.     I  would  that  we  were  both  dead  !" 
**  Their  treatment  to  us  hath,  indeed,  been 
somewhat  severe  of  late/'   replied  the  Lady, 
"  since  it  has  been  rumoured  that  my  father 
has  joined  the  insurgents,  now  rising  in  Kent. 
But  we  must  wait  Grod's  good  time.  Amy  ;  He 
gave  us  our  lives,  and  will  take  them  away 
when  it  is  His  holy  pleasure.    Remember  what 
his  only  Son  underwent  for  our  sakes;  how 
He  was  betrayed,  and  reviled,  spit  upon,  and 
imprisoned,  an-hungered,  and  suffered  death. 
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that  we  might  be  safed.  Let  us  take  pattern 
by  such  an  example,  and  bear  our  burtheiiii 
a  little  longer.  And  yet,"  added  she,  buratiDg 
into  tears,  "  the  acutest  pangs  I  feely  are  to  see 
thee  suffer  for  the  love  thou  bearest  towards  me. 
Tbou  that  hast  done  no  wrong.  All  Grardiner's 
importunities  to  persuade  me  to  change  my 
religion,  all  his  threats  and  anger,  are  nothing 

compared  to  what  I  feel  for  thee.  Oh  !  why 
wilt  thou  share  my  misery,  and  thus  make  me 
more  unhappy  ?  Amy !  Amy  !  I  would  that 
we  could  die  together,  or  that  I  loved  thee 
less." 

She  threw  her  arms  around  her  attendant, 
and  they  wept  upon  each  other's  bosom,  in  the 
bleak  and  bitter  air  —  their  warm  tears  mingled 
together,  for  tears  are  never  cold,  like  false 
smiles.  The  heaving  of  the  heart, — the  sob- 
bing voice,  and  the  burning  tear,  are  never  false; 
gold  and  pity,  promises  and  oaths,   may  be 
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forged;  but  these  are  ever  true,  —  the  sterling 

coinage  of  the    heart,  —  the  unalloyed   gold 
of  God. 

"  My  dear  mistress/'  said  Amy,  every  word 

broken  by  a  deep  sob,  as  she  spoke, — ''it  is 

not  for  myself  that  I  complain ;   but  that  all 

our  sufferings  cannot  fall  upon  me  alone.     Oh  ! 

how  blythely  would  I  bear  them  if  God  would 

but  permit  me  the  trial.  Then  these  lips  of  mine 

should  never  murmur  again.     I  would  eat  the 

brown  dry  loaf  with  pleasure,  drink  the  frozen 

water  with  gladness,  sit  in  the  cold  dark  nook 

without  shivering,  lie  down  upon   our  coarse 

pallet  with  more  pleasure  than  I  would  bury 

myself  beneath  three-piled  velvet.     It  is  to  see 

thee  suffer  so,  that  is  breaking  my  heart :  the 

sight  of  the  cold  frozen  bars  of  our  prison,  chill 

me  not  half  so  much  in  a  morning  as  this.     It 

makes   me    press  the  coarse  coverlet  to  my 

mouth  a-nights,  lest  my  crying  should  awake 

VOL.  III.  H 
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thee,  and  when  my  bmaat  it  eoUnog  w  if  it 
woald  bursty  tell  thee,  that  I  bat  ahakeat  Ae 
cold/^ 

''Ood  above,  bleaa  thee!''   ezdaimed  the 
Lady,  drawing  her  yet  cloeer  1o  her  IlirobbiDg 
boBOfo, — a  bosom  an  angel  ought  have  coveted 
to  spread  the  unsullied  snow  of  his  wiaga  opan, 
though  he  had  lost  anodier  Paradise  for  4i» 
wish.    ''I  do  wrong  to  wish  thee  away  from 
mCp  although  thou  standest  between  me  and 
Heaven.    I  do  wrong  to  love  thee  thus,  though 
God  and  thyself  are  the  only  comforters  of  my 
misery.      Thou  makest  me  to  forget  father, 
mother,  and  husband ;  yea,  even  my  prayers. 
Oh!  who,  to  see  me  weep  thus  fondly  over 
thee,  would  think  that  I  had  ever  been  a  queen  ? 
Amy !  I  shall  go  mad ;  thy  love  will  drive  me 
beside  myself.    To  think  that  I,  whose  word  no 
one  did  dare  to  disobey,  cannot  even  command 
thee  a  fire,  — cannot  obtain  for  thee  food,  but 
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such  as  a  £Bunished  beggar  would  turn  from 

with    disgust! — ^that    when  thou   art    cold,   I 

give  shiver  for  shiver  with  thee, — ^that  I,  who 

was  so  tenderly  fashioned    that  I  could  not 

have  slept,  had  I  thought  that  the  meanest  hind 

in  my  dominions,  lacked  either  food  or  shelter, 

should  be  brought  to  this !     Dear  Amy,  let  us 

begone,  that  I  may  find  a  dark  nook,  in  which 

I  can  hide  my  face*     Haste  away,  my  dear 

girl, — if  thou  canst  not  pray,  thou  canst  yet 

weep  for  me,  and  that  is  still  a  comfort.    But 

hearken !''  said  she,  pausing  a  moment  to  listen 

before  they    departed — ''It  is  the  clash  of 

weapons,  and  the  tramp  of  hcxses.    Now  God 

above  be  merciful  to  these  misguided  men,  who 

are  shedding  each  other's  blood.  Let  us  begone, 

Amy,  they  are  already  within  the  Tower !" 

''They  may  rush  upon  us  as  we  pass^"  said 

Amy ;  "  let  us  not  be  too  hasty,  we  shall  be 

sure  to  find  the  door  of  our  prison  open,  no 

h2 
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one^  I  fear,  will  refose  lis  idmitiaoce  -thMr. 
But  tfaifl  strife  may  bring' us  onr  liberty;  kt'SS 
hope  that  oor  friends  hate  entered  die  Toiser, 
and  that  we  shall  have  no  need  to  eoltA  yonder 
cell  again." 

Leaving  the  ladies  in  the  garden,  we  mml 
now  return  to  Lord  Wardonr,  who  had  faaght  his 
way  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Tower.  Left  with 
not  more  than  a  score  of  followers,  he  had 
chased  the  retreating  horsemen  through  the 
streets  of  the  City,  who  sometimes  turned  back 
to  give  him  battle ;  and  when  borne  down  by 
the  superior  valour  of  this  brave  but  dimi- 
nished troop,  again  flew,  and  led  him  further 
into  the  streets  of  the  city.  Wardour  and 
Gilbert  were  foremost  in  the  pursuit,  and  right 
manfully  did  the  drawer  acquit  himself  on  that 
day,  giving  many  a  thrust,  and  parrying  many 
a  blow  which  was  aimed  at  his  courageous 
leader.    The  gates  of  the  Tower  were  thrown 
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open  to  recei?e  the  flying  horsemen  ;  and  Gil- 
bert and  the  young  Lord  rode  in  close  upon 
their  heels  —  then  the  portcullis  fell,  and  shut 
out  the  rest  of  their  followers.  Afler  some 
resistance  they  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
for  they  were  now  borne  down  by  the  supe- 
riority of  numbers.  Still  Wardour  refused  to 
give  up  his  sword,  until  he  knew  into  whose 
hands  he  had  fallen  captive,  and  though  bleed- 
ing copiously  from  the  wounds  he  had  received , 
he  kept  at  some  distance  from  his  enemies, 
none  of  whom  seemed  willing  to  confront  him 
too  nearly. 

At  length  a  Ejiight  approached  on  foot,  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  Tower,  and 
said,  ''  If  thou  thinkest  Sir  Edward  Hastings  a 
Knight  worthy  enough  to  receive  thy  sword, 
resign  it;  for  I  would  not  see  one  of  thy 
courage  hewn  to  pieces  before  my  eyes;  but 
treat  thee  as  becometh  a  brave  prisoner.'' 
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''  I  am  content/'  replied  Wtfdon^ 
lall  hie  sword,  and  einking  fimnud  thniagli 
of  blood,— he  would  have  fidkn  from  Us  laddle^ 
had  not  the  Knight  cai^ht  him. 

Sir  Edward  undid  the  fiwteninga  of  Ua  hel- 
met, and  ottered  a  fidnt  ''6k)od  God  r 
bade  the  horsemen  enquire  how  mattem 
going  on  without  the  gates;  and  supporting 
Wardour  on  his  arm,  turned  a  comer  of  the 
building,  and  led  him  away  from  their  gaze. 
A  little  further  along  the  wall,  a  door  stood 
open,  and  the  Knight  led  the  bleeding  captive 
into  the  eel],  then  placed  him  gently  on  the 
coarse  couch,  and  hurried  out  in  search  of  a 
Leech.  Lord  Wardour  was  senseless  through 
loss  of  blood,  and  unconscious  that  he  then 
lay  on  the  pallet  of  a  prison. 

Gilbert  was  soon  secured  in  a  safe  cell,  and 
while  he  wiped  the  blood  from  his  arm,  he  said 
to  the  jailor,  ''  This  fighting  hath  given  me  a 
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marvellous  appetite,  canst  thou  fiod  me  where- 
with to  appease  it,  friend  ?  I  should  net  like 
to  rob  the  gallows  one  ounce  of  my  full 
weight." 

**  Thou  shalt  have  the  best  of  our  Tower 
fare/'  said  the  man ;  '*  the  more  so  that  I  have 
known  thee  of  old.  Bat  I  little  thought  when 
I  kept  guard  over  thee  in  the  pillory,  thou 
wouldst  ever  be  found  fighting  against  Queen 
Mary." 

"  Nor  I  either/'  answered  Gilbert ;  "  but  if 
I  once  get  clear  out  of  this  scrape,  I  will  never 
peril  my  carcase  again.  And  hark  thee,  friend ; 
be  not  afraid  of  loading  the  trencher;  and  if 
ever  fortune  smiles  on  me,  thou  shalt  have  a 
cup  and  a  crust  while  there  is  one  to  be  found 
at  the  St.  John's  Head  in  Ludgate.  For,  once 
free,  I  will  marry  the  widow,  and  turn  Host  for 
life.  Queen  Mary  will  not  forget  the  service 
Gilbert   Pots    once   rendered    her,  though  I 
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have  made  this  slip  for  the  love  I  bora  mj 
master/' 

The  man  departed^  and  soon  htooght  the 
drawer  such  a  meal,  as  drove  away,  fixr  the  time, 
all  thoughts  of  death. 

Wardour's  followers  had  been  met  in  their 
retreat  from  the  Tower»  by  the  cavafaEy  voder 
the  command  of  Pembroke,  and  after  a  sharp 
onset  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Can  this  be  death  ? — then  what  is  life  or  death  T 
''  Speak !"  but  he  spoke  not ;  **  wake !"  but  still  he  slept : 

Bat  yesterday,  and  who  had  mightier  breath  ? 
A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 

In  awe :  he  said  as  the  centurion  saith, — 
"  Go/'  and  he  goeth;  ''  Come/'  and  forth  he  stept. 

The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb. 

And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum. 

Byron. 

In  crossing  the  court-yard,  Sir  Edward  Hastings 

met  with  Duskena,  and  well  knowing  her  skill 

in  the  healing  art,  he  at  once  conducted  the  old 

woman  to  the  prison,  in  which  he  had  placed 

Lord  Wardour.     Duskena  had  abandoned  the 

rebel  army  on  their  arrival  at  London  Bridge ; 

nor  had   she   again  joined   them   during  the 

affray,  but  betaken  herself  to  the  Tower,  where 

she  had  many  friends,  there  to  await  the  result 

of  the  battle.    While  the  old  woman  was  kneel- 

H  6 
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ing  beside  the  young  noUenuuit  mmi  ewmining 
his  wound,  the  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  a^ 
tendant  Amy  entered  the  prieon,  fiir  it  wan  the 
cell  in  which  the  fiur  victim  had  been  mnftnad. 
The  jailor,  who  had  kept  watch  orer  the  ladiea 
while  they  walked,  now  closed  and  bolted  the 
door,  unconscious  that  it  contained  any  other 
than  those  he  had  admitted. 

The  countenance  of  the  lady  turned  pale  as 
death,  when  she  beheld  Wardour  stretched  out, 
bleeding  and  senseless,  upon  the  pallet; — she 
staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  Amy 
rushed  to  her  assistance ;  and  when  she  re- 
covered, she  clasped  her  fair  hands  together, 
and  gazed  upon  him  in  sileot  despair. 

"  He  yet  breathes,"  muttered  the  old  woman, 
as  she  attempted  to  staunch  the  blood,  which 
flowed  from  a  wound  in  the  breast,  that  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance ;  ''  but 
he  cannot  live  beyond  the  hour;   neither  the 
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power  of  medieine^  nor  the  skill  of  the  wisest 
Leech,  can  save  his  life*'' 

The  Lady  Jane  sighed  heavily,  but  spoke  not, 
while  a  tear  gathered  in  her  eye,  then  tracked 
its  silent  course  down  her  cheek,  and  fell  upon 
the  floor. 

'^  Tell  us*,  good  mother,"  said  Amy,  in  a 
tremolous  voice,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  teats, 
''  how  he  chanced  to  become  thus  wounded, 
even  nigh  unto  death,  and  then  be  borne  into 
this  miserable  prison." 

''  In  the  cause  of  thy  mistress,  maiden," 
answered  the  old  woman,  ^  and  in  doing  battle 
for  her  freedom,  —  a  cause  for  which  many  a 
brave  man  hath  this  day  measured  his  length 
upon  the  cold  earth,  and  made  the  snow  scarlet 
with  blood.  Would  that  my  old  body  was 
numbered  amongst  the  slain!" 

^^  And  he  hath  sacrificed  his  life  for  my 
sake,"  said  the  Lady,  unconsciously,  to  herself; 
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**  and  miaery  and  death  most  be  tha  doom  of 
a]l  who  have  ever  loved  me,  I  would  tiut  I 
were  in  my  grave !  I  bnl  Hva  to  mako  ofhen 
wretched.  But  it  waa  the  will  of  fiteavea  that 
we  shoold  never  know  happineia  on  earthy — ^the 
early  Uigfat  hath  fiUlen  upon  na  both.  Had  I 
but  been  bom  a  lowly  cottager*  and  be — but 
these  thoughts  are  evil.  And  my  husband, 
and  my  father,  have  I  forgotten  them? 
O  God,  pardon  this  weakness/'  added  she, 
aloud,  ''  and  if  it  be  Thy  pleasure,  hasten  on 
the  end  of  my  misery !  Death  is  now  my 
only  comforter:  in  the  grave  alone  can  I 
find  rest." 

She  sank  down  upon  the  stool  beside  the 
pallet,  and  taking  up  the  cold  hand  of  the 
senseless  warrior,  pressed  it  between  her  own, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

Amy  sat  sobbing  beside  her  upon  the  floor, 
while  Duskena  placed  herself  on  the  pallet, 
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and  sat  gazing  in  silence  upon  the  features  of 
the  dying  man. 

"  So  young  and  brave,  and  to  be  cut  off  in 
his  prime!''  said  the  old  woman,  after  a  long 
silence. — ^^  Well,  well !  'tis  better  thus  than  to 
live  through  long  years  of  heart-aches;  and 
only  to  grow  grey  in  crime, — to  number  our 
years  by  their  sorrows,  and  recal  dates  by  the 
despair  they  bring, — to  tell  the  months  over  by 
the  miseries  we  remember,  and  the  days  by 
deeds  that  but  make  us  sad.  I  would  that  I 
had  died  when  young,  before  the  evil  days  came 
upon  me. — How  faintly  he  breathes ! — ^faint  as 
when  a  child  I  held  him  for  hours  upon  my 
knee,  and  he  then  slept  the  sleep  of  happiness, 
while,  with  my  other  arm,  I  cradled  my 
daughter."  She  closed  her  eyes  as  her  thoughts 
thus  wandered  to  the  past,  and  again  proceeded, 
unconscious  of  those  around  her.  ''  How  dis- 
tinctly their  images  start  up  before  me !  even 
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to  the  sanslime  thtt  streaiiMd  m  thnmi^  liie 
door  of  my  hut,  and  fell  upon  fheir  fiMSW  wUfe 
they  slept.    That  day  the  royal  tiger  looked  in 
upon  me :  it  was  the  last  time  Henry  of  Ea^ 
land  Idflsed  my  cheek ; — ^hia  hnmCing  diesa  ant 
well  upon  him ;  he  awoke  my  daughter  aa  ha 
hung  over  me,  for  his  cold  bagle4u»ni  chanced 
to  touch  her  fitce.    I  pulled  a  plume  from  his 
bonnet,  and  kept  it  for  years:  he  was  then 
married  to  poor  Katherine*    But  he  is  dead ! 
and  she  is  dead !  and  there  is  no  one  of  them 
uow  living  but  me,  and  this  youth.     But  he 
moveth,''  added    she,    leaning  forward,    and 
bathing  his  lips  with  the  handkerchief  she  took 
from  the  Lady,  and  which  she  dipped    in   the 
earthen  vessel  that  held  the  water,  set  apart 
for  the  fair  prisoner  to  drink,  and  was  half-fiUed 
with  ice. 

The  jailor  had  before  this  time  entered  and 
Ut  the  lamp,  and  as  he  had  received  orders  from 
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Sir  Edward  Hastings  not  to  disturb  the  inmates 
of  the  cell,  he  finished  the  business  he  came 
upon  and  departed  without  a  word.  But  even 
he,  hardened  as  he  was,  could  not  gaze  upon 
the  scene  unmoved,  for  when  he  reached  the 
open  air,  he;  raised  the  sleeve  of  his  doublet  to 
his  cheek,  and  wiped  away  the  tear,  that  stood 
as  if  it  had  lost  its  way  amid  those  deep  fur- 
rows, which  pity  so  seldom  trod. 

The  fast-glazing  eyes  of  the  dying  man 
opened,  and  the  first  object  that  struck  his 
fading  vision,  was  the  face  of  her  he  had  so 
long  loved,  bathed  in  tears  and  bending  over 
him.  He  returned  the  pressure  of  her  hir 
hands,  and  in  a  voice  which  was  scarcely  au- 
dible amid  the  silence  of  the  prison,  faintly 
whispered  !  ''  Thou  art  saved  then,  and  I  die 
happy." 

**  Embitter  not  his  death  with  the  knowledge 
of  where  thou  art,"  whispered  Duskena.    ''  The 
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spirit  of  the  brave  puieth  virmy  liii^lH^n^^ 
if  in  the  field  he  heaieth  thtt  the  i^cfi^  ii 


won." 


^Thon  art  dying/'  said  the  Lady,  berutteiv 
ance  choked  by  her  deep  iobi^  ^abd  I  cannot 
save  thee,  though  thou  hast  met  vitfa  death  in 
seeking  to  serve  me,  and  all  the  retom  I  can 
now  make,  are  my  tears  and  prayers.  I  can^ 
not — I  will  not  blame  thee  for  thus  throwing 
away  thy  life^for  1  am  unworthy  of  the  sacri- 
fice thou  hast  made  for  me ;  I  have  long  loved 
thee  with  the  fondness  of  a  sister — a  holy  love, 
though  once  mingled  with  a  weakness  that  God 
will  pardon  me  for ;  before  Hih  thou  wilt  soon 
appear,  and  Hs  will  forgive  thee,  though  I  hang 
my  last  sin  upon  thy  lips,— -the  last  weakness 
that  shall  call  me  woman." 

She  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  fevered  lips, 
then  fell  senseless  upon  the  couch.  He  raised 
his  arms  as  if  to  draw  her  nearer,  but  they  fell 
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stiff  and  motionless  by  his  side,  and  he  breathed 
his  last  sigh. 

The  soul  winged  its  way  to  the  golden  por- 
tals of  heaven,  and  stood  upon  the  starry 
threshold  abashed,  but  the  gates  opened,  and 
the  ranged  ranks  of  winged  angels  fell  back  with 
down-drooping  eyes,  and  waited  with  com- 
pressed   lips    the  dread  fiat,  which  so  often 

sounded  from  the  blinding  splendour,  before 
which  they  *'  veiled  their  faces  with  their 
wings."  But  no  voice  spake  as  the  mute  spirit 
stood  bowed  before  the  bursting  glory,  though 
the  blazing  effulgence  shaped  itself  as  if  into  a 
hand,  and  motioned  the  spirit  in  silence,  to  fall 
back  into  the  ranks  of  the  blessed.  The  re- 
cording angel  threw  down  the  golden  pen, 
which  his  reluctant  hand  had  uplifted  to  record 
the  deed,  and  raised  the  loud  "  Glory,"  that 
twice  ten  thousand  voices  rang  back,  shaking 
the  starry  steep  of  heaven. 
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Bat  earth  with  aU  its  anieiin  is^fltill  bdbfs 
118,  and  we  must  wing  back  our  ws]^  Araogk 
the  gloom. 

While  Lady  Jane  Grey  lay  pmatnte  and 

lenBeleaa  acroee  the  dead  body,  and  DaakcHa 

with  her  widieied  handa  dasped^  aluqpedl  her 

thoughta  nnawaiea  oifeo  a  pntyer  (imdirtwlied 

by  the  heart-rending  eoba  of  AnyX  the  door  of 

the  prison  was  thrown  open,  and  Sir  John 

Brydges,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  entered* 

Behind  him  stood  his  attendants,  half  hidden 

in  the  shadow  of  the  door-way,  the  light  only 

glanbing  partially  on  the  heads  of  their  halberts 

and    their   steel  helmets.     The  kind-hearted 

officer  gazed  on  the  scene  before  him  in  silence, 

and  the  words  seemed  to  choke  him  when  he 

attempted  to  deliver  his  message,  for  he  had 

come  to  warn  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  prepare 

herself  for  dbath,  on  the  morrow. 

Amy's  attentive  ear  was  the  first  to  catch  the 
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dreadftil  summons,  and  she  threwherself  on  her 
knees  before  the  Lieutenant  The  kind  old  man 
took  her  uplifted  hands  between  his  own  while 
she  knelt  before  him,  and  stood  immoveable  on 
the  spot.  Even  the  hardy  soldiers  m  the  back- 
ground, hung  down  their  heads  and  stood 
leaning  on  their  halberts  in  silence,  while  Amy 
exclaimed :  '^  Has  she  then  been  saved  so  long, 
that  she  might  but  be  led  to  death  at  last? 
Oh,  say  that  you  have  but  come  to  affright  me/' 

''  To-morrow  V*  said  Duskena,  rising,  and 
now  comprehending  the  errand  they  had  come 
upon,  and  which  the  Lieutenant  had  been  com- 
pelled, though  with  reluctance,  to  repeat.  ''God 
grant  that  she  may  be  dead  already  V^  added 
she,  casting  her  eye  towards  the  couch  on  which 
the  fair  victim  had  fallen.  ''And  why  must 
she  be  led  to  death  on  the  morrow  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  Lieutenant, 
"  unless  it  be,  that  some  of  those  who  were 
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taken  in  arms  to-day  against  her  sovereign 
highness  Queen  Mary,  have  confiMsed  that 
their  object  was  to  replace  the  Lady  Jane 
again  upon  the  throne.  The  Queen  herself 
hath  signed  the  warrant  of  her  execution/'  And 
he  held  it  forth  in  his  hand,  while  the  light  fell 
full  upon  the  written  parchment  and  the  black 
seal  which  was  appended  to  it. 

"  Ye  have  come  to  lead  me  to  the  scaffold/' 
said  the  Lady  suddenly  springing  up,  and 
staring  wildly  around  her,  while  her  long  hair 
which  had  escaped  from  its  braid  fell  in  beauti- 
ful disorder  down  her  neck  aud  shoulders.  '^  I 
heard  the  sound  of  the  axe  as  I  lay  in  a  stupor 
but  now,  and  had  a  dream  that  ye  were  coming 
for  me.  It  ringeth  in  mine  ears  yet ;  but  lead 
on,  I  am  ready." 

The  sound  she  heard  was  the  hammering  of 
the  workmen  outside,  who  were  already  pre- 
paring her  scaffold  upon  the  green  before  the 
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White  Tower,  for  the  Lieutenant  had  delayed 
the  execution  of  his  errand  long  after  he  receired 
the  warrant ;  and  when  he  delivered  it,  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart. 

''Death  hath  been  before  you  to  give  me 
welcome/'  continued  the  Lady,  pointing  to  the 
body  of  Wardour  as  she  spoke ;  '^  and  he  hath 
promised  fairly  not  to  break  bis  word  with  me 
this  time."  But  the  features  of  the  dead  man 
made  her  in  an  instant  serious  ;  and  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands,  she  stood  several  moments 
buried  in  deep  and  fervent  prayer.  When  she 
raised  her  head  again,  there  was  a  look  of  resig- 
nation on  her  countenance,  a  firmness  in  her 
eye  and  voice,  as  she  said,  ^'  My  thoughts  were 
wandering  but  now  from  God  ;  they  are  fixed 
again,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  my  fate.  At 
what  hour  on  the  morrow  must  I  die  ?" 

"When  the  day  hath  fairly  broken,"  an- 
swered the  Lieutenant,  "then   will  all  thine 
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earthly  troubles  df&w  to  a  close.    And  any 
God  grant  thee  firmness  to  the  end !'' 

A  low  earnest ''  Amen  !*'  was  breathed  by  all 
present,  saving  Duskena ;  she  alone  raised  her 
voice  against  the  sentence,  which  the  Queen 
had  pronounced. 

''And  this  then  is  the  fulfilment  of  her 
mercy/'  said  the  old  woman  aloud.  "  For  this 
she  hath  held  out  hopes  to  her  victim,  that  she 
might  at  last  make  death  more  terrible — she 

hath  lowered  a  rope  from  the  brow  of  a  steep 
precipice,  to  the  wretch  that  midway  clung  by 

the  bending  branch  which  shot  from  the  fissures, 

that  she  might  raise  her  nearer  the  brink,  and 

make  the  fall  more  awful.     For  this,  she  hath 

granted  her  permission  to  walk  in  the  garden, 

nay  even  sent  her  messenger  to  bid  her  think  no 

more  of  death,  and  promised  that  ere  long  this 

miserable  cell  should  be  exchanged  for  a  place 

of  comfort.    May  the  curse  of  God  alight  upon 
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her!"  continued  the  old  woman,  aB  her  bitterness 
increased.      "She  is  beginning  the  work  of 
bloodshed,  and  her  name  shall  be  handed  down 
to  future  ages,  written  in  blood.    The  page  of 
the  Calendar  that  records  her  reign  shall  here- 
after be  printed  red,  and  unborn  generations 
shall  only  know  her  by  the  name  of  Bloody 
Mary.    The  beginning  of  her  reign  hath  been 
marked  with  angry  streaks,  like  a  morning  of 
tempest  breaking  upon  the  dark  sea ;  her  night 
will  close  in,  crimsoned  with  the  same  vengeance, 
and  men  shall  long  remember  how  ominously 
the  sun  rose,  and  how  fearfully  it  set  on  that 
day  of  desolation.    When  my  own  deeds  are 
remembered,  some  friendly  finger  will  point  out 
on  the  dark  chart,  the  revenge  which  forced  me 
into  that  fearful  sea,  while  in  low  whispers  they 
track  her  wanton  course  along  the  ocean  of 
blood,  which  she  but  shed  to  sail  upon.     May 
her  heart  be  gnawed  with  the  vipers  of  remorse. 
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her  sleep  pe<q>led  with  hcMtriUe  Tinonsi  her  eyev 
rerel  in  images  of  terror ;  may  she  nefer  know 
rest  day  nor  night,  but  die  accursed  by  all!" 

**  Cease,  old  woman,''  said  Bishop  Gardiner, 
enteriDgy  "  and  rail  not  on  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Remember  thine  own  evil  deeds,  and  r^ent :" 
and  he  strode  forth  into  the  centre  of  the  prison. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Come  then ;  come  soon ;  come  sweetest  death  to  me, 
And  take  away  this  long  lent  loathed  light ; 
Sharpe  be  thy  wounds;  but  sweet  the  medicines  be, 
That  long  captiyed  soules  from  weary  thraldome  free. 

SPBffBER's  Fatry  QyutefM. 

DusKENA  raised  herself  upon  her  staff^and  met 
the  glance  of  the  cruel  churchman  without 
blenching,  and  they  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
confronting  each  other  with  feelings  of  mutual 
disgust;  for  Grardiner  hated  her  for  the  service 
she  had  beforetime  rendered  Mary,  and  the  old 
woman  had  ever  loathed  his  presence  since 
his  interference  prevented  the  Queen  from  par« 
doning  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  At  length  the 
eye  of  the  Bishop  alighted  upon  the  dead  body 

VOL.  III.  I 
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of  Wardour,  and  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  made 
the  blood  curdle,  ''  Death  hath  been  before* 
hand  here,  and  robbed  the  headsman  of  his 
iCies* 

'^  And  sent  one  more  cruel  than  the  Eril-one 
himself  to  glut  his  sarage  gaze  on  the  ruin  he 
hath  made/'  answered  the  fearless  old  woman, 
'^  thou  shouldst  have  been  bom  a  vulture,  so 
fond  as  thou  art  of  blood." 

"  I  come  not  to  waste  words  with  thee,  old 
woman/'  replied  the  Bishop,  his  sallow  brow 
darkening,  **  but  to  bring  such  comfort  as  the 
church  offereth  to  her  erring  children  at  the 
hour  of  death — to  this  misguided  lady,  whom 
I  trust  will  now  lend  me  a  patient  hearing/' 

'^  Then  it  is  the  wolf's  last  visit  to  the  lamb 
it  hath  long  set  apart  for  slaughter/'  said  Dus- 
kena,  "  the  pity  that  precedeth  the  meal — the 
tiger's  growl  of  grace  before  he  dyes  his  jaws 
in  blood.    Shame  on  thee,  to  mock  her  thus, 
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when  thy  savage  heart  is  already  leaping  light 
at  the  thoughts  of  her  death.  When  thou 
knowest  that  she  would  not  have  been  here, 
but  for  thy  fiendish  interference." 

**  Hold  thy  peace,  impious  wretch,"  said 
Gardiner,  his  countenance  now  convulsed  with 
rage,  "  lest  1  launch  forth  the  thunders  of  the 
holy  church  against  thee,  and  leave  thee  cursed 
and  excommunicate/' 

^'  Peace,  good  mother,  and  auger  him  not," 
said  the  Lady  Jane,  now  speaking;  **  his  intent 
in  coming  hither  meaneth  kindly  to  myself, 
though  I  cannot  embrace  what  he  would  offer." 

''  Cursed  and  excommunicate !"  echoed  Dus- 

kiena,  disregarding  the  appeal.    ^*  No,  though 

thy  will  is  evil  enough,  thou   hast  not  that 

power.      See  what  store  1  set  by  either  thy 

blessing  or  thy  curse ;  here  is  the  pardon  which 

my  gold  purchased  at  thine  hand  ;  I  have  long 

ceased  to  wear  it.''    She  drew  a  small  piece  of 

I  2 
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folded  parchment,  to,  which  was  appended  a 
riband,  from  beneath  her  ragged  garments,  and 
approaching  the  lamp,  held  it  over  the  blaze 
until  it  was  consumed ;  then  added,  "  There 
perishes  the  last  link  that  fettered  me  to  the 
faith  of  Rome.  Duskena  doth  now  pot  her 
trust  in  God  alone,  and  not  in  such  mortals  as 
thyself.  Go  tell  the  Queen  that  I  have  joined 
those  whom  her  religion  teacheth  her  to  call 
heretics." 

The  Bishop  gazed,  mute  and  astonished,  at 
the  bold  bearing  of  Duskena,  for  he  was  un- 
prepared to  witness  such  a  scene  ;  and  the 
soldiers,  who  stood  behind  the  Lieutenant, looked 
on  amazed  and  pale,  as  if  they  expected  to  see 
the  roof  of  the  prison  fall  in,  and  close  upon 
such  an  impious  act. 

'^  Thou  shalt  be  called  upon,  in  good  time, 
to  answer  for  this  rash  and  unholy  action,'' 
said  Gardiner ;  ''  but  for  the  present  I  will  hold 
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no  further  communion  with  thee,  for  thou  art 
even  worse  than  the  vilest  of  heretics."  Then 
turning  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  said,  *'  Al- 
though the  warrant  is  signed,  and  the  hour 
appointed  for  thy  death,  yet  if  thou  wilt  em- 
brace the  faith  of  Rome  thou  shalt  be  saved  ; 
both  here  and  hereafter.  For  I  have  yet  power 
to  procure  thy  pardon  on  these  conditions, 
which,  for  the  good  of  thy  soul,  I  have  held 
out  to  thee  beforetime/' 

*'  You  well  know  mine  answer/'  replied  the 
lady,  without  betraying  a  sign  of  anger ;  ''  My 
faith  is  of  more  value  than  my  life,  nor  will  I 
barter  it  for  such  a  trifle.  I  have  waited  for 
death  too  long  to  change  now ;  and  if,  in  my 
weakness,  I  have  before  wavered  a  moment,  I 
have  since  then  grown  stronger,  and  my  re- 
solves are  now  firm  and  fixed,  nor  would  I 
have  the  few  hours  which  are  allotted  me  on 
earth,  wasted  in  fruitless  efforts  to  shake  them. 
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I  am  but  a  woman^  my  Lord,  and  poawaed  of  m 
woman's  weakness,  bat  I  can  die  for  my  reli- 
gion." 

''  Daughter,  think  well  of  what  thou  art 
about  to  do/'  said  the  Bishop ;  **  life  ia  not  a 
trifle  to  be  thrown  away  as  if  worthless.  Yoa 
are  young,  and  the  future  may  yet  haTO  many 
years  of  happiness  in  store  for  you,  and  by 
embracing  the  mercy  now  offered,  you  may 
save  others  who  are  dear  to  you,  and  who,  by 
your  perrersity,  may  also  perish.  It  is  for  your 
soul's  good  that  I  speak.  The  religion  of  our 
holy  church  is  that  ordained  by  Qod  ;  a  faith 
in  which  thousands  of  good  men  who  are  now 
saints  in  Heaven,  have  lived  and  died.  It 
is  no  make-belief  got  up  for  the  mere  day, 
but  a  faith  by  which  only  the  soul  can  be 
saved." 

**  It  is  nevertheless  a  faith  which  my  own 
conscience  telleth  me  is  wrong/'  answered  the 
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Lady ;  ''  though  I  believe  that  those  who  em- 
braee  it  sincerely  will  be  saved.  But  such 
must  not  be  driven  to  it  by  a  fear  of  death: 
that  religion  which  can  be  sacrificed  to  save 
life,  hath  but  little  hold  of  the  heart  Mine  I 
shall  never  change !" 

''  Farewell  then  !"  said  Gardiner ;  ^*  we  shall 
never  meet  again^  neither  in  this  world  nor 
the  world  to  come^  if  thou  diest  in  this  be- 
lief!" 

''That  is  a  secret  which  only  resteth  with 
God  !"  answered  the  Lady:  "yet  in  a  better 
world  I  would  fain  that  we  might  again  meei^ 
nor  will  I  forget  thee  in  my  prayers/' 

Gardiner  departed  without  deigning  to  make 
further  reply ;  nor  did  he  even  stop  to  salute 
her  as  he  passed. 

''  And  now/'  said  she,  turning  to  the  Lieu- 
tenanty  ''since  that  my  time  on  earth  is  so  brief, 
I  would  be  free  from  all  farther  interruption.  For 
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those  who  have  to  appear  before  God,  most 
carry  with  them  a  clear  account*  nor  would  I 
be  found  wanting." 

"  I  will  intrude  upon  your  presence  no 
longer/'  answered  the  Lieutenant ;  "  but  before 
departing,  I  would  crave  some  slight  token  to 
keep  in  remembrance  that  I  once  knew  so 
honoured  a  lady/' 

*^  Your  request  shall  be  granted/'  answered 
she>  *'  when  I  am  on  the  scaffold."  She  took 
up  a  small  volume  of  prayers  from  the  window- 
ledge,  and  holding  it  up  said,  ''  I  will,  before  I 
depart  hence,  write  some  short  passage  in  this 
manual,  which  you  may  preserve  as  a  remem- 
brance of  one  so  unworthy  as  myself.  And  in 
return,  beg  that  you  will  furnish  me  with 
materials  for  the  purpose,  as  there  are  others 
whom  I  would  wish  to  bid  fiarewell  to,  ere  I 
leave  this  world." 

**  Your  request  shall  be  granted/'  said  the 
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Lieutenant;  '^  and  the  body  of  Lord  Wardour 
shall  also  be  removed." 

''  Nay  !"  said  Duskena  raising  her  head  from 
her  staff;  ''it  shall  be  my  care  to  look  after  the 
deady  and  there  will  be  others  to  remove  on  the 


morrow." 


"  It  grieveth  me  that  my  good  intents  are 
limited/'  said  the  Lieutenant,  when  writing 
materials  were  brought  into  the  apartment; 
''but  you  will  soon  need  none  of  those  comforts 
which  I  would  fain  procure  you,  were  it  in  my 
power.  May  God  enable  you  to  undergo  this 
last  trial  with  true  fortitude  !" 

''Amen!"  echoed  the  Lady,  and  holding 
forth  her  hand  to  the  Lieutenant,  they  sepa- 
rated. 

The  prison-doors  were  then  closed  for  the 

night,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  began  to  prepare 

herself  for  death.      Amy  sat   upon   the   cold 

floor,    the   very    image  of  despair,    her    face 

i5 
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buried  in  ber  hands,  and  ber  hair  falling  looae 
over  her  shoulders^  giving  vant  to  those  long 
deep  sobs,  which  tear  up  the  heart  when  the 
fountain  of  tears  is  dry,  until  nature  became 
exhausted  beneath  the  load  of  agony,  and  she 
fell  asleep. 

^  And  now  I"  said  the  lady,  drawing  the  rude 
stool  nearer  to  the  lamp,  and  placing  a  Gheek 
Testament  upon  her  knee,  at  the  end  of  which 
were  several  blank  leaves ;  ''  I  will  leave  to  my 
sister  Katherine  a  treasure  of  more  value  than 
gold,  the  treasure  which  Christ  left  to  us  poor 
sinners  when  on  earth,  and  with  it  I  will 
bequeath  my  dying  exhortation.  Do  thou, 
good  mother,  hold  me  this  ink-horn  while  I 
write." 

Duskena  knelt  down  beside  her,  watching 
her  countenance  while  she  wrote,  and  holding 
the  ink-horn  in  her  withered  fingers,  which 
shook  through  cold  and  the  infirmities  of  age. 
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The  light  fell  upon  the  dusky  features  of  the 
old  womaDy  now  sorrowful  and  collected,  and 
on  the  hand  of  the  fair  writer,  as  it  moved 
rapidly  across  the  pages,  but  saving  the  quick 
scratching  of  the  pen,  and  an  occasional  sob 
from  Amy,  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  unless  it  was  the  distant  ringing  of  the 
hammer,  or  the  harsh  grating  of  a  saw  heard 
at  intervals,  as  the  workmen  were  erecting 
the  scaffold  on  the  green.  The  features  of 
the  dead  man  were  thrown  into  shadow, 
and  saving  a  gleam  of  light  which  played 
upon  the  armour  that  had  been  thrown  on 
the  floor,  his  whole  figure  was  shrouded  in  the 
gloom. 

When  Lady  Jane  Grey  had  finished  writing 
in  the  Greek  Testament,  she  then  took  up  the 
prayer-book  and  penned  a  few  lines  for  the 
Lieutenant,  and  afterwards  read  a  prayer,  to 
which  Duskena  listened  with  bowed  knees  and 
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folded  bands,  while  the  tears  streamed  down 
her  aged  cheeks. 

Amy  also  had  by  this  time  awoke,  and 
she  now  knelt  by  the  mde  of  Daskena, 
her  hands  resting  on  the  knees  of  her  fair 
mistress. 

The  dull  light  of  the  lamp  seemed  to  make 
the  contrast  more  strikii^  between  the  loTely 
hand-maiden  and  the  old  woman.  Duskena 
knelt  with  bowed  head,  the  upper  part  of  her 
face  resting  in  deep  shadow,  while  the  tears 
stole  still  and  fast  down  the  deep  furrows  of 
her  cheeks,  and  her  withered  lips  moved ;  but 
made  no  sound.  Her  ragged  drapery  also 
mingled  with  the  comely  attire  of  the  Lady. 
Amy  knelt  with  head  erect,  the  full  light 
streaming  upon  her  fair  features,  and  the  big 
tears  coursing  down  her  pale  cheeks,  while  the 
white  hand  of  her  lovely  mistress  rested  on  her, 
and  the  long  white  fingers  were  half  buried  in 
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her  flowing  hair^  and  her  compressed  lips  told 
with  how  much  difficulty  she  held  back  the 
sorrow^  which  was  ready  to  burst  those  rosy 
portals. 

And  the  Lady  read  prayer  after  prayer,  in  sT 
sweet  Ipw  melancholy  voice,  which  made  such 
murmuring  music,  that  even  the  ear  of  the  sentinel 
without  was  arrested,  and  his  measured  footstep 
was  silent  while  he  listened,  and  then  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  which  sounded  through  the  iron- 
grated  window,  and  the  march  he  had  before 
whistled  was  heard  no  more  throughout  the 
night.  She  read  on,  forgetful  that  she  was 
within  a  prison,  and  although  a  tear  some- 
times stole  down  her  cheek,  and  fell  upon 
the  pages  of  the  book,  still  it  interrupted  her 
not. 

When  she  had  ceased,  Duskena  still  re- 
mained kneeling,  her  hands  clasped,  and  her 
eyes  turned  heaven-wards,  while  her  lips  moved 
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under  the  iDfluenoe  of  prayer*  Long  tnd  fer- 
vently did  the  old  woman  pray,  nntil  the  le- 
membrance  of  her  sins  broke  forth  into  loud 
cries  of  mercy,  and  she  fell  with  her  face  npon 
the  floor  imploring  pardon  of  Heaven.  Amy 
knelt  with  clasped  hand  and  bowed  head  before 
the  lamp,  like  a  beantiful  statae  of  grief, 
pensive  and  silent,  that  needed  no  sound  to 
give  utterance  to  the  chiselled  marble  of  its 
sorrows. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  retired  to  the  darkest 
comer  to  pray  alone,  and  she  knelt  uncon- 
sciously beside  the  dead  body  of  Lord  War- 
dour. 

Daylight  at  length  broke  through  the  bars  of 
the  prison-window,  —  the  dull  cold  daylight  of 
a  winter's  morning  fell  upon  the  living  and  the 
dead — ^upon  her  who  was  so  soon  to  die.  Pale 
she  was,  even  to  an  unusual  paleness ;  but  she 
was  still  the  most  collected  of  that  melancholy 
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group:  her  hand  shook  not,  neither  was  her 
eye  dim,  and  if  she  spoke  low,  it  was  but  as 
one  speaks  who  is  standing  beside  a  grave. 
She  arrayed  herself  in  a  sable  suit  —  a  meet 
dress  for  the  occasion ;  they  sat  down,  and  for 
the  last  time  Amy  arranged  her  hair.  The  poor 
girl  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break  when  told 
to  gather  the  long  tresses  underneath  the  caul 
of  net-work. 

**  My  neck  is  but  a  little  one,  my  dear 
girl/'  said  the  Lady,  **  and  I  would  not  that 
my  hair  should  impede  the  work  of  the  heads- 


man.'* 


Amy  stooped  down  and  kindly  kissed  that 
beautiful  neck,  through  which  the  cold  axe  was 
so  soon  to  cut. 

Duskena  sat  in  silence  on  the  pallet  beside 
the  corpse  of  the  ill-starred  loTcr. 

At  length  the  bell  of  the  Tower  sounded, 
•low,  solemn,  and  deep,  and    made    many  a 
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heart  ache  within  its  liearing,  fi»r  thoie  omin- 
ous tones  were  well  known  in  that  gloomy 
neighbourhood ;  many  an  M  citizen  who  had 
not  yet  arisen  from  his  pillow,  dosed  his  eyes 
and  folded  his  hands  to  pray.  Others,  half 
awake,  hurried  on  their  clothes,  and  hastened 
out  to  witness  the  execution, 

Duskena  rose  up  at  the  sound,  and  stood 
leaning  upon  her  staff;  she  held  a  Bible  under 
her  arm,  the  gift  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Amy 
stood  up  with  her  arms  thrown  around  the  neck 
of  her  mistress,  her  head  resting  on  her  bosom, 
and  her  hair  unbound  ;  she  wept  more  bitterly 
than  she  had  before  done  during  the  night. 
The  Lady  herself  stood  with  one  arm  clasping 
the  wrist  of  her  attendant,  in  her  other  hand 
she  held  the  book  of  prayers,  and  on  this 
her  eyes  were  attentively  fixed.  At  length 
the  bars  of  the  prison  were  withdrawn  with 
a  cold  grating  sound,  which   made  even  the 
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heart  of  the  jailor  ache  while  he  undid 
them.  Then  the  solemn  claim  was  made  which 
demanded  the  body  of  the  beautiful  victim  for 
death,  before  the  procession  to  the  scaffold 
commenced. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Fear  no  more  the  Ugfatoing-flMliy 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thonder-ftone; 

Fear  not  slander,  cenaare  mh^— 
Thoa  hast  finished  Joy  and  moan. 

All  loven  young,  all  loyers  mnst 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Cffmbeline. 

All  night  long  had  the  men  been  engaged  in 
erecting  the  scaffold  on  which  the  fair  victim 
was  to  suffer  death,  and  when  the  cold  light  of 
the  winter's  morning  broke  upon  it,  the  dark 
drapery  covered  their  rude  workmanship,  and, 
saving  the  strewn  saw-dust  which  was  so  soon 
to  drink  her  blood,  the  temporary  erection  was 
covered  with  deep  and  melancholy  black.  The 
awful  block  stood  ready, — the  very  bend  in 
which  her  lovely  neck  was  to  be  placed  was 
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there ;  there  were  the  marks  of  blood  upon  it^ 
lines  that  had  crossed^  mingled,  and  dried,  for 
both  Somerset  and  Northumberland  had  been 
beheaded  on  it.  There  wanted  bat  a  fiend  to 
represent  Ambition,  standing  by,  and  pointing 
to  the  gory  monument,  and  history  would  have 
needed  no  other  chronicler  of  their  fates. 

The  bell  continued  to  sound,  and  the  specta- 
tors slowly  to  assemble,  some  of  them  scarcely 
awake,  and  with  their  dresses  put  on  in  the 
most  slovenly  manner.  They  gathered  ai*ound 
the  platform,  yawning  and  shrugging  up  their 
shoulders ;  and  some  even  ventured  to  descant 
upon  their  own  folly,  for  leaving  their  warm 
beds  at  so  early  an  hour,  and  only  to  see  a 
woman  beheaded.  At  length  a  troop  of  halbert- 
bearers  appeared,  and  surrounded  the  scaffold ; 
and  a  man  wearing  a  coarse  leathern  doublet, 
and   masked,   bearing    an  axe   in  his  hand. 
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ascended  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  took 
his  station  beside  the  block.  The  headsman 
ran  his  finger  along  the  edge  of  the  weapon, 
cast  his  eye  down  it,  to  see  that  it  was  free  from 
snip  or  strain ;  raised  it  in  his  arms,  and  swong 
it  round,  as  if  to  ascertain  with  what  weight  it 
would  fall ;  shifted  the  block  an  inch  or  two, 
until  he  found  that  it  stood  firm ;  then  took  his 
stand  beside  it,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the 
head  of  the  axe,  while  with  his  foot  he  made  a 
thick  and  solid  bed  of  the  saw-dust,  under  the 
groove  of  the  block. 

Meanwhile  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  con- 
ducted from  prison  to  the  place  of  execution  by 
Sir  John  Brydges,  attended  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers.  She  moved  along  with  a  slow  but 
firm  step,  resting  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
her  faithful  Amy,  while  with  the  other  she  held 
the  Prayer-book,  on  which  her  eyes  were  atten- 
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lively  fixed ;  she  was  followed  by  Duskena. 
As  the  procession  was  about  to  cross  to  the 
open  space  where  the  scaffold  stood,  a  cart 
came  rumbling  along,  and  they  were  compelled 
for  a  few  moments  to  halt.  The  Lady  raised 
her  eyeSy  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  left  the 
prison,  as  if  unconscious  whether  or  not  she 
had  reached  the  fatal  spot,  where  all  her  sorrow 
was  to  have  an  ending,  when,  uttering  a  faint 
shriek,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  Amy  and  Duskena  supported 
her. 

The  object  that  had  thus  suddenly  appalled 
her  was  the  headless  body  of  her  husband.  Lord 
Guilford,  returning  from  execution.  He  had, 
but  an  hour  before  his  death,  sent  to  request  an 
interview  with  her ;  but  she,  fearing  that  such 
a  meeting  might  shake  that  firmness  which  was 
so  necessary  to  meet  death,  had  refused.     A 
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aceiie  so  unexpected  as  this  shook  her  more 
than  the  thoughts  of  death :  it  might  be  that 
her  gentle  heart  reproached  her  with  unkindness 
towards  him,  or  that,  by  some  strange  shock  of 
the  feehngs,  her  former  affection  had  revived ; 
for,  from  the  hour  that  he  wished  to  be  made 
King,  his  conduct  towards  her  had  been  cold, 
and  at  last  he  had  all  but  forsaken  her.  She 
clasped  the  arm  of  Amy  with  a  quick  convulsive 
grasp,  but  spoke  not  a  word ;  and  when  they 
again  moved,  the  ground  over  which  they  passed 
was,  for  several  paces,  marked  with  blood,  in 
the  direction  over  which  the  car  had  passed. 

At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  stood  Feckenam, 
Mary's  chaplain:  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Queen  to  perform  the  last  religious  rites, — he 
led  the  way  up  the  platform.  The  Lieutenant, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  assisted  the  Lady  to 
ascend  ;  Duskena  held  up  the  train  of  her  tunic 
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to  clear  it  from  the  saw-dust  with  which  the 
steps  were  strewo,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  now 
stood  upon  the  fatal  scaffold. 

The  morning  was  grey  and  gloomy,  and 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  high  walls  of  the  white 
Tower  seemed  to  look  more  than  usually  grim, 
as  they  frowned  upon  the  scene.  The  whole 
arena  had  a  melancholy  appearance,  even  the 
snow  which  had  become  dingy  and  uneven, 
through  the  trampling  of  the  spectators,  seemed 
to  give  a  grey  and  more  forbidding  aspect  to 
the  scene,  and  to  partake  strangely  of  the  hues 
of  the  surrounding  walls,  and  the  dull  over- 
hanging sky,  while  the  black  drapery  of  the 
scaffolding,  deepened  the  feeling  of  misery. 
Nor  were  the  countenances  of  the  spectators 
less  in  keeping  with  the  picture  ;  for  the  most 
brutal-looking  among  the  group,  assumed  a 
strange    and   serious    expression,    when    they 
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beheld  that  Lady  about  to  soflkr  death ;  and 
many  there  were  who  gazed  upon  her  in  silence, 
while  the  tears  coursed  down  their  cheeluy  and 
their  lips  quivered  and  breathed  an  unconscious 
prayer.  They  had  never  before  seen  one  so 
young  and  lovely,  meet  her  &te  with  such 
calmness,  although  there  were  a  few  present, 
who  had  witnessed  many  a  similar  death,  and 
seen  the  end  of  those  ill-starred  beauties 
which  the  brutal  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  loved, 
married,  and  beheaded. 

The  Lady  had  by  this  time  again  regained 
her  self-possession,  and  she  stood  up  without  a 
sign  of  fear  upon  her  beautiful  countenance, 
gazed  calmly  round  on  the  assembled  audience, 
and  as  one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  says, 
''They  might  behold  in  her  countenance,  so 
gravely  settled,  with  all  modest  and  comely  re- 
solution, that  not  the  least  hair  or  mote,  either 
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of  fear  or  grief  could  be  perceiYed,  either  out  of 
her  speech  or  motions ;  but  like  a  demure  body 
going  to  be  united  to  her  heart's  best  and 
longest  beloved,  so  showed  she  forth  all  the 
beams  of  a  well-mixt  and  temporal  alacrity, 
rather  instructing  patience  how  it  should  suffer, 
than  being  by  patience  any  way  able  to  endure 
the  travail  of  so  grievous  a  journey ;  with  this 
blessed  and  modest  boldness  of  spirit,  undaunt- 
ed and  unaltered,  she  went  to  the  scaffold." 

Feckenham,  a  bigoted  cathohc,  could  not, 
however,  let  her  rest,  even  at  almost  the  last 
moment ;  but  the  Lady  calmly  replied,  that  it 
was  then  too  late  to  think  of  changing  that 
faith,  which  had  already  carried  her  safely  to 
the  very  threshold  of  heaven.  She  then  ad- 
dressed  a  few  words  to  the  spectators,  in  which 
she  protested  her  innocence  of  wishing  to  usurp 
the  royal  dignity,  addmg,  "  I  am  condemned  to 

YOL.  Ill*  K 
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die^  not  for  anything  I  have  oflfended  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  for  I  will  wash  my  hands 
guiltless  thereof,  and  deliver  to  my  Gbd  a  soul 
as  pure  from  such  trespass,  as  innocence  firom 
injustice ;  but  only  for  that  I  consented  to  the 

thing  I  was  enforced  unto,  constramt  making 
the  law  believe  I  did  that  which  I  never  under- 
stood." After  a  few  words  exchanged  with 
Feckenham,  she  knelt  [down  and  devoutly  re- 
peated in  English  the  psalm  of  "  Miserere  met 
Deus,"  while  every  head  around  the  scaffold 
was  bowed  in  devotion,  and  her  own  were  the 
only  tearless  eyes  in  the  assembly. 

She  then  arose  and  presented  the  prayer-book 
to  Sir 'John  Brydges.  The  Lieutenant  knelt 
down  to  receive  it,  and  pressed  the  volume  to 
his  lips.' 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Amy,"  said  she,  kissing 
her  lips  and  forehead,  "  farewell,  until  we  meet 
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again  in  heaven."  But  Amy  heard  her  not^ 
the  scaffold  had  long  seemed  to  reel  before  her 
eyes,  and  when  her  mistress  had  knelt  down 
beside  the  block,  she  thought  that  the  last  mo- 
ment was  arrived,  and,  overpowered  with  the 
feelings  which  came  over  her,  she  fell  dead  into 
the  arms  of  the  Halbert-bearer,  who  had  rushed 
to  her  support.  The  spirit  of  the  faithful  at- 
tendant had  preceded  her,  on  its  way  to 
heaven.  The  Lady  clasped  her  hands  together 
for  a  moment,  while  a  faint  smile  lightened  over 
the  sadness  of  her  features,  then  raising  her 
eyes,  she  muttered  a  brief  prayer,  as  if  imploring 
the  departed  spirit  to  wait  her  coming,  that 
they  might  enter  the  realms  of  bUss  together. 
She  then  took  her  farewell  of  Duskena,  pressing 
the  old  woman  fervently  to  her  bosom,  who, 
with  tearful  eyes  and  heart-rending  sobs,  re- 
turned the  embrace. 

k2 
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The  old  woman  leantftr  a  moount  to  neofw 
herself  against  the  railingB  of  flie  Bcaffidd,  then 
arose  and  assisted  the  Lady  to  mirobe  IlerBdC 
With  trembling  jBngers  Dnskena    undid  the 
fastenings  of  her  gown,  while  with  lier  own  hands 
the  beautiful  victim  took  off  the  colhur  and 
neckerchief^  and  laid  bare  the  lofdiest  neck  in 
Christendom.     While  drawing  off  her  light  silk 
gloves^  her  eye  chanced  to  alight  upon  a  familiar 
face  beside  the  scaffold;  it  was  the  counte- 
nance of  Gilbert  Pots,  bathed  in  tears.     She 
folded  them  one  within  the  other,  and  throwing 
tliem  forward  they  were  caught  by  the  poor 
drawer;  he  prest  them  for  a  moment  to  his  lips, 
then  thrust  them  beneath  his  doublet,  and  to  the 
day  of  his  death  they  were  worn  nearest  his  heart. 
With  her  own  hand  did  Lady  Jane  Qrej  bind 
the  handkerchief  around  her  eyes — ^those  eyes 
which  no  one  could  ever  look  upon  without 
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feeling  a  straDge  sensation  playing  about  the 
heart  Before,  however,  binding  up  her  eyes,  the 
headsman  knelt  before  her,  and  begged  her  for- 
giveness. She  breathed  a  few  low  sweet  words, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  she  forgave  him 
with  all  her  heart.  She  then  drew  the  folds  of 
her  tunic  gracefully  around,  and  knelt  down 
beside  the  block.  Saving  a  low  stifled  sob,  or 
a  deep  prolonged  sigh  which  broke  forth  in  spite 
of  the  attempt  made  to  check  it,  not  a  sound 
was  uttered  among  the  spectators ;  but  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave.  The  Lady  put  forth  her 
fidr  white  hand  (in  which  she  held  her  handker- 
chief) to  feel  for  the  block;  the  Lieutenant 
guided  her  to  it,  when  she  laid  down  her  head, 
and  let  fall  the  handkerchief  as  the  signal  that 
she  was  ready.        #  #  # 

A  sound  was  heard-— one  deep  muffled  blow 
— that  sent  the  blood  back  into  every  heart 
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there  present ;  then  borst  forth  those  simolta- 
neous  groans  which  come  unawares  ftom  the 
breast,  and  all  was  over.         •  •  « 

Duskena  had  fallen  senseless  npon  the  scaf- 
fold. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  red-breast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  they  are  laid. 

COLLIVS . 


On  the  following  day,  a  barge  covered  with  a 
black  awning  was  seen  floating  down  the 
Thames  to  Greenwich ;  an  old  woman  and  a 
young  man  sat  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel ;  they 
spoke  not  to  each  other,  but  with  bowed  heads 
and  sorrowful  countenances  sat  gazing  on  the 
coffins  which  stood  beneath  the  sable  canopy. 
The  rowers  also  tugged  at  their  work  in  silence, 
and  the  measured  and  melancholy  dashing  of 
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.■■''.   ■•■■: '.  y 
their  oars  seemed  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of 

the  scene.    They  drew  np  at  the  ancient  land- 

r      ■  -    ■ 

ing-place  we  have  before  described,  beside  the 
old  Palace  of  Greenwich.  Several  attendants 
in  deep  mourning  stood  ready  as  beaieis,  and 
the  cofBns  were  borne  in  the  direction  of  the 
Park.  On  one  was  engraven  in  gold  letters 
the  word  '<Janb/'  beneath  it  was  a  death's 
head  and  crown,  the  latter  reversed,  as  if  it  had 
fallen.  The  next  coffin  bore  the  simple  name 
of  ''Amy/'  the  emblem,  a  lily  torn  up  by 
the  roots.  On  the  third  was  engraven  the 
name  of  ''  Wardour/'  a  silver  star  half-buried 
in  <a  black  ground,  and  surmounting  a  broken 
lance  and  sword,  which  were  thrust  through  a 
heart,  were  the  emblazoned  emblems  it  bore. 

The  procession  wound  along  the  gloomy 
avenues  of  the  Park,  and  down  the  foot-paths 
of  the  Dark  Valley,  until  it  halted  a  little 
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beyond  Duskena's  hut.  Near  a  hollow  before 
pointed  out,  surrounded  by  little  knolls,  and 
broken  and  hanky  ground,  were  dug  three 
graves ;  in  these  were  the  coffins  deposited.    The 

venerable  Latimer  read  the  funeral  service  over 

the  dead,   while  Duakena  and  Gilbert  knelt 

beside  the  graves.  As  the  day  was  dull  and  cold, 

and  the  snow  still  lay  deep  upon  the  ground, 

there  were   but   few   present  to  witness    the 

solemn  ceremony. 

The  ground  had  been  opened  secretly,  and  in 

the  nighty  according  to  the  directions  given  by 

Duskena,  by  whose  orders  the  whole  ceremony 

had  been  managed ;  for  she  had  succeeded  in 

b^ging  the  bodies  of  Queen  Mary.    Before 

the  earth  was  piled  on  the  dead,  she  threw  ipto 

Wardour's  grave  the  skull  of  her  son  Reynold, 

muttering  to  herself,    ''  My  revenge  is  now 

buried.*' 

K  5 
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'  YeaiB  have  parsed  away,  and  the  flowen  of 
Spring  and  Summer  bloomed  and  faded  above 
those  graves.  The  spot  is  still  marked  by  a  noble 
tree  sorroundedby  a  seat^  which  stands  on  a  green 
mound,  the  little  hill  itself  is  hemmed  ronnd 
with  trees,  this  is  the  monument  Nature  has 
preserved.  It  was  long  known  as  the  **  Lover's 
Hill/'  and  tradition  has  still  preserved  a  story 
of  its  formation ;  for  up  to  the  time  of  Charles, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  custom  for  those  who 
plighted  their  vows,  to  carry  a  basket  full  of 
earth  to  the  mount,  and  mumble  some  rhyme 
or  another  in  the  moonlight,  without  which  spell 
they  were  supposed  never  to  love  truly.  The 
valley  between  One-tree-hill  and  the  Keeper's 
house  leads  direct  to  this  little  hill,  ^witb  its 
perfect  circle  of  trees.  It  is  scarcely  a  stone's 
throw  beyond  the  square  brick  column  we  have 
before  mentioned.    All  around,  theT  ground  is 
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uneven,  and  has  a  wild  appearance;  and  numbers 

of  pictnreBque  and  aged  hawthorns  are  still 

standing.       A  beautiful  oak    also    graces    a 

neighbouring  hillock  to  the  right,  and  throws  its 
broad  branches  over  the  deep  footpath  that 
leads  to  the  Lovers'  graves.     Beyond  the  ascent 

stretches  two  beautiful  avenues  of  chesnuts, 
their  boughs  overhanging  a  delicious  green- 
sward, which  the  sun  sometimes  chequers  and 
breaks  upon,  through  the  canopy  of  branches  in 
all  its  rich  variety  of  lights. 

It  is  a  lovely  spot  to  sit  in,  in  the  soft  twi- 
light of  a  summer  evening,  looking  as  it  still 
does  down  the  slope  of  the  Dark-valley,  and 
commanding  the  beautiful  footpath  yet  over- 
hung with  trees. 

But  the  hut  in  which  Duskena  dwelt,  hath 
long  ago  gone  to  decay,  and  the  oak  which 
overhung  it  was  felled  in  the  time  of  Charles 
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the  Soeond,  finr  erea  Uie  raptarat  with  iMA 
Erdyn  dwelt  on  its  ^  goodly  pnopofftiouttid 
■laflsy  bole^''  instead  of  saving  it,  only  senred 
to  point  it  out  as  a  mofo  certain  maik  Ar  Ae 


Dttskena  did  not  long  sunriye  the  scenes  we 
have  attempted  to  portray,  bat  iell  amongst 

those  whose  names  are  now  forgotten,  that 
suffered  martyrdom  for  their  religion.  Even 
her  name  did  not  transpire  at  the  stake,  and  all 
that  is  known  of  her  fate,  is  a  slight  mention 
made  by  one  of  the  old  Chroniclers^  of  ^  An 
aged  and  bow-bent  woman  with  a  dark  and 
sorrowful  cast  of  countenance,  whom  it  was 
rumoured  had  in  her  time  been  a  firm  Papist, 
but  through  the  cruelty  of  Mary  and  Gardiner, 
had  changed  her  faith.  When  brought  to  the 
stake,  she  made  some  resistance  as  they  took 
off  her  upper  tunic,  previous  to  her  being  burnt 
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And  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  took 
from  off  her  neck  a  riband,  to  which  was  hting 
a  small  pouch  of  silk,  of  most  exquisite  wodL- 
manship.  In  it  was  found  two  locks  of  hair, 
varying  in  colour.  To  one  was  appended  the 
letters  J.  O.,  and  to  the  other  J.  B.,  which  one, 
who  stood  by,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  her, 
said  were  the  locks  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
her  daughter,  Joan  Boacher,  who  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Edward. 
She  had  also  on  one  of  her  fingers  a  ring,  on 
which  was  written,  '  Ye  giflte  of  H.  W.*  which 
some  said  meant  Lord  Wardour,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous Earl  of  Arundel.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  old  woman  met  her  death  with  great  courage, 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour, 
while  in  the  flames.'' 

Gilbert  Pots  betook  himself  to  his  old  haunt, 
the  St.  John's  Head;  and  having  led  to  the 
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altar  the  buxom  widow,  was  soon  addressed 
as  **  Mine  Host/'  though  be  was  better  known 
as  the  merry  drawer  who  once  preached  from 
the  pillory.  The  fate  of  the  remainder  of  our 
characters  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  his- 
tory. But  as  some  new  facts  have  lately  been 
brought  to  light,  by  the  industry  of  one  of  our 
historians,  which  will  account  for  the  peculiar 
views  we  have  taken  of  this  important  period, 
we  have  appended  them  to  this  volume.  They 
will  serve  to  show,  that  if  we  have  occa- 
sionally struck  hard,  in  a  few  places,  it  was 
not  without  just  cause;  and  that,  although  only 
professing  to  write  a  book  of  fiction,  the  whole 
•    ground-work  is  based  on  TRUTH. 


•» 


NOTES. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CECIL, 


The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Tytler,*  throw 
much  light  on  the  character  of  Cecil  at  this  period, 
respecting  his  only  signing  the  will  as  a  witness, 
and  also  show  that  the  fancy  must  take  a  wide 
range  indeed,  to  outstep  the  bounds  of  probabi- 
lity :  and  that  truth  is  **  more  marvellous "  than 
even  fiction. 

*'  I  have  already  observed  that  Cecil's  desertion 
of  Somerset,  and  his  devotedness  to  Northumber- 
land, brought  him  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The 
moment  of  trial  was  now  come,  and  it  is  curious  to 
trace  him  under  it :  yet  let  us  do  it  with  every 
allowance.    The  times  were  dreadful ;  and  in  the 

*  "  England  nnder  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.    Illastrated  in 
in  a  seriei  of  original  Letters  never  before  published." 
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▼ocabolary  of  lUtesmeii,  to  lose  jonr  place,  and 
to  lose  jour  head,  were  then  ahnoet  confcrtiUe 
terms. 

**  On  his  first  suspicion  of  the  desperate  game 
which  Northamberland  was  ptayingy  Cecil  appears 
to  have  adopted  an  expedient  not  uncommon  in 
those  days  with  councillors  who  wished  to  get  rid 
of  a  dangerous  question.  He  became  Tcry  sick 
and  absented  himself  from  court.  This  at  least  is 
Strype's  conjecture/  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  correct. 

'^  Many  of  his  friends,  however,  thought  him 
REALLY  ILL;  and  amongst  these  Lord  Audley, 
who  loved  and  studied  the  healiog  art,  undertook 
his  cure,  as  appears  by  the  foUowiog  humorous 
epistle." 

The  epistle  we  have  before  quoted  in  the  first 
volume  of  our  Romance,  Chap.  xi.  p.  169,  which 
we  wish  again  to  enforce  upon  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  the  key  to  Cecirs  after-conduct.  Mr. 
Tytler  prints  the  original  letter  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  Cecil's  disease,  however,  was  deeper  fixed  than 

*  Strype't  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  part  ti.  p.  109. 
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to  be  cured  by  soup  formed  from  the  distiUation  of 
a  sow-pig  boiled  with  cinnamon  and  raisins,  or  a 
compost  of  a  porpise  or  hedgehog  stewied  in  red 
wine  and  rose-water.  It  was  Northumberland's 
plot  that  troubled  his  digestion. 

'*  As  the  month  of  June  approached,  his  quick 
eye  had  detected  more  decided  symptoms  of  the 
Duke's  daring  scheme,  and  we  learn  from  an  au- 
thentic paper  that  he  viewed  it  with  the  utmost 
alarm.  He  probably  knew,  what  afterwards  was 
so  strikingly  shown,  the  hatred  with  which  the  peo- 
ple regarded  the  Duke,  and  their  strong  attach- 
ment to  legitimacy.  There  was  then  in  Cecil's 
service,  and  treated  by  him  with  much  confidence, 
one  Mr.  Roger  Alford ;  and  Strype  has  published 
in  his  Annals*  a  letter  from  this  person  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  which  gives  us  some  interesting  particu- 
lars of  that  great  statesman's  conduct  at  this  trying 
crisis.  It  is  strange  that  these  should  have  been 
so  little  noticed  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  although 
well  worthy  of  attention.  In  walking  in  Green- 
wich Park,  the  court  being  then  at  Greenwich, 
Cecil,  it  appears,  told  Alford  in  confidence,  that 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  849. 
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lie  had  secret  information  of  a  device  of  King 
Edward*8  regarding  the  succession.  He  had  heard 
of  it  he  saidy  not  as  a  councillor,  but  covertly  from 
a  friend.  The  object  of  the  device  was  to  set  asMe 
Mary,  and  to  make  the  Lady  Jane  Queen.  When 
the  project  was  ripe,  he  considered  it  likely,  he 
saidy  that  be  would  be  called  to  give  his  opinion : 
but  he  emphatically  declared  that,  whatever  be- 
came of  him,  he  never  would  be  a  partaker  in  that 
device. 

**  The  plot  was  then  /confined  to  a  few  members 
of  the  government ;  and  Cecil,  having  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  resist  being  brought  in  as  an  accom- 
plice,  absented  himself  from  the  Council.*  This 
was  a  dangerous  step;  Northumberland  was  vio- 
lent, and  we  have  Alford*s  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  Cecil  dreaded  assassination ;  he  went  about 
armed,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice  ;  be  resorted 
to  London,  often  under  covert  of  night ;  he  had  his 
money,  plate,  and  evidences  conveyed  out  of  his 
house ;  he  meditated  flying  from  the  country,  but, 

*  This  absence  of  Cecil  firom  the  Coimcil  was  from  the 
22nd  of  April,  till  the  2nd  of  June.  This  was  the  time  Lord 
Andley  prescribed  his  hedgehog  soup. 
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when  Gosnold  and  Hales  refused  to  sign  the  will, 
he  plucked  up  new  courage  and  remained.  The 
power  of  Northumberland,  however,  and  the  im- 
portunity of  the  young  King,  having  at  last  pre- 
vailed over  all  opposition,  Cecil  was  called  upon 
last  of  all  to  give  his  consent.  Here  as  the  passage 
is  important,  I  must  use  Alford's  own  words. 

'' '  Afterwards  the  matter  thus  proceeding,  and  the 
judge's  opinions  prevailing  so  far,  who,  together 
with  Mr.  Gosnold,  and  all  others  required  thereunto, 
had  subscribed,  saving  yourself,  you  told  me  that, 
being  called  for  before  the  king,  upon  his  command- 
ment, that  you  should  subscribe  his  instrument, 
you  answered  it,  that  allowing  it  as  a  councillor  you 
could  not,  for  causes  you  showed  him.  Whereupon, 
as  I  remember  also,  he  said,  he  willed  you  to  sub- 
scribe it  as  a  witness,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
have  it  so  to  pass,  which  you  have  no  reason  to 
deny ;  and  so  as  the  last  man  you  subscribed.' 

**  This  account  of  Cecil's  opposition  to  Northum- 
berland's iniquitous  scheme,  of  his  being  the  last 
who  was  induced  to  affix  his  name  to  the  will,  and 
of  his  signing  as  a  witness  to  the  king's  signature, 
not  as  consenting  to  the  deed,  has  been  adopted  by 
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articles  contaiDed  in  the  King's  settlement/  Now 
this  second  deed  is  signed  by  four-and-twenty  coun- 
cillors, and  amongst  them  occurs  th^  name  of  William 
Cecil.  The  story,  therefore,  of  his  determined  op- 
position to  Northumberland,  and  of  his  signing,  not 
as  a  principal  but  as  a  witness, — a  tale  so  often  re- 
peated without  due  examination, — seems  to  me  to 
have  been  manufactured  to  meet  the  exigency. 

^'  Alford's  letter,  it  must  be  observed,  was  written 
in  1573,  twenty  years  after  the  events  it  describes; 
it  was  drawn  up  at  CeciFs  own  request,  and  was 
evidently  composed  with  the  most  favourable  feel- 
ings towards  his  old  master,  who  was  then  Lord 
Treasurer  and  Prime  Minister  of  Elizabeth.  It 
states  some  part  of  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  The  distress  and  alarm  of  Cecil,  when  he 
first  heard  of  the  scheme  of  Northumberland  to  set 
aside  Mary,  and  his  resolution'to  resist  it,  'whatever 
became  of  him/  are  emphatically  dwelt  on,  and  are 
certainly  true  ;  but  he  has  suppressed  the  fact  that 
these  honest  resolutions  faded  away,  and  that  the 
feelings  of  the  Covktier proved  in  the  end  too  strong 
for  the  determination  of  the  Patriot. 

"  Northumberland,  however,  had  no  doubt  de- 
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tected  his  unwillingness ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
Sir  John  Cheek  was  sworn  in  as  a  third  Secretaiy 
of  State.  It  is  difficult  not  to  connect  this  extra- 
ordinary step  with  Cecil's  absence  from  the  Councfl, 
and  indisposition  to  the  plot  against  Mary.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Northumberland  meant  to  show 
him  that,  unless  he  went  all  lengths  with  him,  he 
must  cease  to  be  Secretary.  *  And  the  argument 
was  not  lost  upon  him.  During  the  interval,  be- 
tween the  2nd  and  the  11th  June,  there  was,  I  have 
little  doubt,  a  painful  conflict  in  his  mind.  It  was 
during  these  eight  days  that  Northumberland  ma- 
tured his  design;  and  on  the  11th,  the  letter  was 
written  by  Montague,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  public  step  against  Mary.  This  letter  was 
signed  by  Cecil ;  and  that  signature  demonstrates, 
I  think,  tliat  he  had  determined  to  retain  his  place, 
whatever  sacrifice  it  might  cost  him.  *  •  * 
It  did  cost  hini  dear ;  for  he  was  driven  by  it  to 
falsehood^  to  evasions,  and  to  little  subterfuges, 
from  which  every  upright  mind  would  have  re- 
coiled:** 

*  P.  F.  Tytler*8  Elngland,  under  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  in  to  175. 
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The  following  is  the  defence  which  Cecil  presented 
to  Queen  Mary.  It  is  in  his  own  hand-writing,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
entitled  : 

*'  A  Brief  Note  Of  My  Submission  And  Of  My 
Doings." — Orig.  Landsdown,  102.  F.  2. 

'M.  First,  my  submission  with  all  lowliness  that 
any  heart  can  conceive. 

"  2.  My  misliking  of  the  matter  when  I  heard  it 
secretly;  whereupon  I  made  conveyance  away  of 
my  lands,  part  of  my  goods,  my  leases,  and  my  rai- 
ment. 

*'  3.  I  also  determined  to  suffer,  for  saving  of  my 
conscience ;  whereof  the  wittnesses,  Sir  A.  Croke, 
N.  Bacon,  L.  Eresby  of  Louth,  — two  of  my  suit, 
Roger  Alford  and  W,  Cay e wood. 

*M.  Of  my  purpose  to  stand  against  the  matter, 
be  also  wittnesses  Mr.  Petre  and  Mr.  Cheke. 

'*  5.  I  did  refuse  to  subscribe  the  book,  when 
none  of  the  Council  did  refuse :  in  what  peril  I 
refer  it  to  be  considered  by  them  who  know  the 
Duke. 

'^  6.  I  refused  to  make  a  proclamation,  and 
turned  the  labour  to  Mr.  Throckmorton,  whose  con- 
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science  I  mw  wu  troubled  dwrawidi,  midikiDg 
the  matter. 

**  7.  I  eschewed  the  writing  of  the  Qneen't  High- 
ness bastardy  and  therefore  the  Duke  wrote  the  let- 
ter himself  which  was  sent  abroad  in  the  lealmi 

'^  8.  I  eschewed  to  be  at  tbe  drawmg  of  the  pro- 
clamation for  the  publishing  of  the  usurper't  title, 
being  specially  appointed  thereto. 

**  9.  I  avoided  the  answer  of  the  Queen's  High- 
ness' letter. 

<*  10.  I  avoided  also  the  writing  of  all  the  public 
letters  to  the  realm. 

*'  11.  1  wrote  no  letter  to  the  Lord  Larown  as  1 
was  commanded. 

**  12.  I  dissembled  the  taking  of  my  horse,  and 
the  rising  of  Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire, 
and  avowed  the  pardonable  lie  where  it  was  sus- 
pected to  my  danger. 

'*  13.  I  practised  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  win 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  that  I  might,  by  the  Lord 
RusseFs  means,  cause  Windsor  Castle  to  serve  the 
Queen ;  and  they  two  to  levy  the  west  parts  for  the 
Queen's  service.  I  have  the  Lord  Treasurer's  letter 
to  Lord  St.  John  for  to  keep  me  safe  if  I  could  not 
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prevail  in  the  enterprise  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  my 
name  was  feigned  to  be  Hardinge. 

*<  14.  I  did  open  myself  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
whom  I  found  thereto  disposed  ;  and  likewise  I  did 
the  like  to  Lord  Darcy,  who  heard  me  with  good 
contentation,  whereof  I  did  immediately  tell  Mr. 
Petre  for  both  our  comfort. 

''  15.  I  did  also  determine  to  flee  from  them  if 
the  consultation  had  not  taken  effect,  as  Mr.  Petre 
can  tell,  who  meant  the  like. 

'M6.  I  purposed  to  have  stolen  down  to  the 
Queen's  Highness,  as  Mr.  Gosnold  can  tell,  who 
offered  to  lead  me  thither,  as  I  knew  not  the  way. 

'M7.  I  had  my  horses  ready  at  Lambeth  for  the 
purpose. 

*M8.  I  procured  a  letter  from  the  Lords  that  the 
Queen's  tenants  of  Wymbledon  should  not  go  with 
Sir  Thomas  Caverden ;  and  yet  I  never  gave  one 
man  warning  so  much  as  to  be  in  readiness,  and  yet 
they  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose,  and  I  willed  them 
to  be  quiet ;  I  might,  as  steward  there,  make  for  the 
Queen's  service  an  hundred  men  to  serve. 

**  19.  When  I  sent  into  Lincolnshire  for  my 
horses,  I  sent  but  for  five  horses  and  eight  of  my 
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•ervants;  and  charged  that  none  of  mj  tenants 
should  be  stirred. 

I  *'  20.  I  caused  my  horses,  being  indeed  but 
four,  to  be  taken  up  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  the 
next  day  following  I  countermanded  them  again  by 
my  letters,  remaining  in  the  country,  and  notori- 
ously there  known. 

''21.  When  this  conspiracy  was  first  opened  to 
me,  I  did  fully  set  me  to  flee  the  realm ;  and  was 
dissuaded  by  Mr.  Cheke,  who  willed  me  for 'my  sa- 
tisfaction to  read  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  where  Socra- 
tes, being  in  prison,  was  offered  to  escape  and  dee, 

« 

and  yet  he  would  not.  I  read  the  dialogue,  whose 
reasons  indeed  did  stay  me. 

'^  Finally,  I  beseech  her  Highness  that  in  her 
grace  I  may  feel  some  difference  from  others  that 
have  more  plainly  offended,  and  yet  be  partakers  of 
her  Highness'  bountifulness  and  grace :  and  if  differ- 
ence may  be  made,  I  do  differ  from  those  who  I 
served,  and  also  from  them  that^had  liberty  after 
their  enforcement  to  depart,  by  means  whereof  they 
did,  both  like  noble  men  and  true  subjects,  show 
their  duties  to  their  Sovereign  Lady.  The  like 
whereof  was  my  devotion  to  have  done,  if  I  might 
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have  had  the  like  liberty;  as  knoweth  Ood,  the 
searcher  of  all  hearts,  whose  indignation  I  call  upon 
me  if  it  be  not  true :  '  Justus  adjutorius  mens  Do- 
minus,  qui  salvos  facit  rectos  corde.' 

''  God  save  the  Queen  in  all  felicity ! 

"  W.  Cecill."  • 

In  commenting  upon  this  document,  which  places 
the  treachery  of  Cecil  in  its  true  light,  Mr.  Tytler 
says,  *^  It  is  singular  that  so  important  a  paper  as 
this,  should  have  been  so  little  consulted  by  the 
writers  of  Cecil's  Life,  whose  besetting  fault  it  is  to 
indulge  in  vague  and  unlimited  encomium.  Yet 
the  facts  which  it  contains,  are  not  only  interesting 
as  illustrating  his  character,  but  are  in  truth  all  we 
know  of  the  secret  history  of  the  revolution  which 
unseated  Jane  and  placed  Mary  on  the  throne.  I 
request  the  reader  to  observe  how  completely  this 
paper  corroborates  the  view  already  given,  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  story  that  Cecil  only  signed  Ed- 
ward's will  as  a  witness;  for  what  says  he  himself 
of  this  ?  '  I  refused  to  subscribe  the  book  (i.  e. 
the  will),  when  none  of  the  council  did  refuse ;  in 
what  peril,  I  refer  it  to  be  considered  by  them  who 

*  Endorsed  by  Cecil  himself. 
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know  the  Diike/  Is  it  to  be  beliered  that  he 
would  have  here  omitted  to  add,  diat  he  signed  it 
only  as  a  witness,  and  not  as  contenting  to  the  deedf 
Yet  had  Cecil  the  disingenuity  to  invent  for  the 
credulous  ear  of  Alford  this  excuse,  which  he  did 
not  dare  to  plead  to  the  Queen,  and  to  consent  in 
future  years  that  the  story,  which  he  deemed,  per- 
haps, a  'pardonable  departure  from  the  truth,' 
should  be  retailed  by  his  dependants.  Such  lUtU 
beings  are  our  greatest  men  ! 

*'  Equally  ungenerous  and  selBsh,  was  his  con- 
duct, when  Northumberland  commanded  hira  as 
secretary  to  draw  the  proclamation  in  favour  of 
Jane.     What  says  he  liere  ? 

'*  *  I  refused  to  make  a  proclamation,  and  turned 
the  labour  to  Mr.  Throckmorton,  whose  conscience 
I  saw  was  troubled  therewith,  misliking  the  matter/ 

'•Thus  was  poor  Nicholas  saddled  by  Cecil  with  an 
act  of  treason  from  which  his  conscience  recoiled ; 
and  the  secretary,  whose  eye  was  looking  forward 
to  coming  events,  found  the  means  by  this  cunning 
suggestion,  to  place  one  man  at  least  between  him- 
self and  the  scaffold. 

"  It  is  worth  remarking,"  continues  Mr.  Tytler, 
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''  that  Northumberland  seems  to  have  beea 
ruined  by  his  own  excess  of  caution.  In  order 
Uiat  he  might  do  nothing  upon  his  own  warrant,  he 
insisted  on  having  his  route  and  marches  prescribed 
by  the  Queen  and  council;  whilst  the  Lords  in 
their  turn,  as  craftily  assigned  to  him  short  journeys, 
'  not  without  the  politic  forecast/  says  Holinshed, 
'  of  some  in  favour  of  the  Lady  Mary ;  for,  the 
longer  the  Duke  lingered  in  his  voyage,  the  Lady 
Mary  the  more  increased  in  puissance,  the  hearts 
of  the  people  being  mightily  bent  unto  her/ 

**  Having  thus  artfully  procured  the  absence  of 
Northumberland,  and  presented  to  him  such  orders 
as  they  knew  must  ruin  him  if  executed — having  at 
the  same  time  sworn  to  him  and  to  the  Queen  in- 
violable fidelity,  the  council  proceeded  busily  in 
their  intrigues  against  both  ;  and  of  these  intrigues, 
Cecil,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  the  principal 
author. 

*'  *  I  practised/  says  he, '  with  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
to  win  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  that  I  might  by  the 
Lord  Russel's  means  cause  Windsor  Castle  to  serve 
the  Queen  ;  and  they  too  t6  levy  the  west  parts  for 
the  Queen's  service.     I  have  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
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letter  to  the  Lord  St.  Johii|  for  to  keep  me 
safe  .if  I  could  not  prenilMn  the  enterprise  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  my  name  was  fiB^ned  to  be 
Hardinge/ 

<« « I  did  open  myself/  he  continnes, '  to  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  whom  I  found  thereto  disposed ;  and 
likewise  I  did  the  like  to  the  Lord  Darcy,  who 
heard  me  with  good  contentation,  whereof  I  did 
immediately  tell  Mr.  Petre  fyt  both  our  comfort.' 

^' These  practices  of  Cecil  when  in  the  Tower,  and 
the  success  with  which  he  secretly  laboured  with 
the  Lord  Treasurer  and  others,  to  assist  Queen 
Mary,  are  still  more  distinctly  described  in  Roger 
Alford's  letter.  Of  this,  part  has  been  already 
quoted,  but  the  following  concluding  narrative  is 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

'' '  After  this,'  says  this  confidential  servant, 
*  you  showed  me  in  the  Tower  that  you  had  a 
conference  with  the  last  Lord  Treasurer,*  and 
withall  showed  me  out  of  your  bosom  a  letter  of 
credit  of  his  to  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Winchester 
that  now  is,  his  son,  to  credit  you,  and  to  follow 
your  devices  and  directions.     And,  for  the  better 

*  Alfbrd  is  describing  in  1573  what  took  place  in  1553. 
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execution  of  this  your  determination,  I  kept  in  a 
store  certain  blank  passports,  before  in  my  custody, 
where  the  Councirs  hand  was  already  set,  for  that 
the  despatches  then  were  quick,  to  escape  more 
surer. 

^'  <  I  remember  further,  at  that  time,  of  a  wrote 
postscript  in  a  letter  of  the  Council's  to  the  Duke, 
whereby  was  signi6ed  to  him  the  revolt  of  Bethel 
and  others  with  the  navy  to  the  late  Queen,  that 
your  horsemen,  which  should  have  gone  to  the  aid, 
were  empesched  by  John  Villiers,  because  you 
meant  not  to  give  any  aid  at  all  to  their  so  much 
misliked  enterprise.  At  that  time  you  remembered 
also  to  me  that  the  late  Earl  of  Bedford  was  broken 
withall,  as  a  misliker  of  that  device,  and  Sir  Wm. 
Petre  also.  •  •  •  •  After  this,  the  Lords  not 
long  after  agreed  to  go  to  Baynard*s  Castle  to  the 
Lord  of  Pembroke,  upon  pretence  before  in  Council 
to  give  audience  to  the  French  King  and  Emperor's 
ambassadors,  that  had  been  long  delayed,  audi- 
ence: and  that  the  Tower  was  not  fit  to  him  to 
enter  into  at  that  season.  At  which  time  my  Lord 
of  Arundel,  upon  some  overture  of  frank  speech  to 
be  had  in  Council  in  respect  of  that  present  state. 
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said  aecretly  to  his  friend»  {u  I  take.it  younelf  ot 
Sir  Wm.  Petre,)  tkat  he  liked  not  the  air.  And 
thereupon  it  was  deferred  to  Baynard'a  Castle; 
from  which  place  the  Lords  went  and  proclaimed 
Queen  Mary.  And  yourself  was  despatched  after 
my  Lord  Arundel  and  my  Lord  Paget  to  her  Grace, 
being  at  Ipswich ;  where,  being  sent  by  you  a  little 
beforci  my  Lady  Bacon  told  me  that  the  Queen 
thought  very  well  of  her  brother  Cecil,  and  said 
you  were  a  very  honest  man. 

"  *  Marry,  there  was  a  letter  of  late  written  from 
the  Council  to  the  Duke,  intercepted,  whereby  ap> 
peared  you  had  armed  horsemen  against  her,  but 
that  they  were  impesched  by  Northamptonshire 
men,  which  had  done  you  much  hurt.  Whereupon, 
being  privy  to  the  matter  before,  /  laughed^  and 
told  her  the  matter. 

" '  At  your  coming  to  Newhall,  you  exhibited  your 
submission  to  her  Majesty,  wherein  you  repeated 
your  whole  actions  in  that  case,  which  I  wrote. 
Upon  tlie  delivery  whereof,  you  kissed  her  hand  at 
Sir  Wm.  Petre's  house  at  Ingerstone,  before  any 
other  of  the  Council  men.  And  I  am  to  remember 
you   further,  that  Mr.   Cheeke  answered   Queen 
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Mary's  letter,  sent  by  HuDgate  to  the  Coancil;  for 
that  you  shifted  as  you  could  all  dealing  in  those 
matters,  and  said,  if  Hungate  had  taken  a  good 
time  to  deliver  his  letter,  you  thought  the  Council 
would  have  taken  her  offer.  This  all  for  this 
present. 

•  From  Hitchin,  the  4th  of  Oct.  Anno  1573. 
*  Your  Lordship's  ever  to  command, 

*  Roger  Alford.' 

**  *  You  have  the  copy  of  your  submission,  wherein 
your  whole  dealing  thereb  is  remembered.  If  not, 
I  think  if  Mr.  Fothergilt,  who  had  the  keeping  of 
the  council  chest  at  that  time,  were  spoken  to,  he 
would  find  it  among  the  council  matters  at  that 
time.' 

"This  paper  of  Cecil's,  entitled  •  his  submission,* 
which  is  an  original  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
the  letter  of  Alford's,  his  old  servant,  who  we  see 
was  with  him  in  the  Tower  at  the  time,  enable  us  to 
fill  up  a  portion  of  English  history  hitherto  left  a 
blank  by  all  our  best  writers,  and  to  add  some  im- 
portant facts  to  the  life  of  Lord  Burleigh.  We  see 
that  when  shut  up  with  the  Council  in  the  Tower, 

L  5 
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he  wai  prime  agent  in  tbe  Te-«cti(m  in  Ikfonr  of 
Mary.  We  can  trace  the  douUingt  by  which  he 
deceived  Northumberiand,  seduced  the  Coancil 
from  the  allegiance  which  he  and  they  had  sworn 
to  Qaeen  Jane,  and,  whilst  he  appeared  to  fnlitt 
his  oaths  to  this  amiable  person,  really  broke  then, 
and  acted  against  her.  Thoe,  if  an  order  must  be 
given  in  favour  of  Jane,  it  was  followed  by  a  coun- 
ter intrigue  which  rendered  it  abortive;  and  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  to  preserve  evidence  of 
the  fact.  If  obliged  to  send  for  his  horsemen  to 
assist  the  army  against  Mary,  he  managed  that  they 
should  be  attacked  and  '  empesched '  on  their 
journey,  meaning  not  to  give  any  aid  to  their  mis- 
liked  enterprise.  This  circumstance  of  the  detention 
of  CeciKs  horsemen  had  been  mentioned  by  the 
Council  in  a  letter  written  from  the  Tower  to  North- 
umberland. The  letter  was  intercepted  by  Mary; 
and  she  accused  the  Secretary  to  Alford  of  having 
armed  soldiers  against  her.  But  Alford,  we  see, 
laughed,  and  explained  the  stratagem  to  the  Queen. 
We  have  already  seen  the  caution  with  which  he 
shifted  the  writing  of  Jane's  proclamation  upon 
Throckmorton  :  we  find  from  Alford,  that  when 
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Queen  Mary*8  letter  from  Kenninghall  was  to  be 
answered,  a  similar  devolution  of  the  dangerous 
duty  took  place  upon  his  unfortunate  brother-in- 
law  Sir  John  Cheeke ;  and  we  know  from  himself, 
that  he  not  only  had  the  address  to  decline  drawing 
the  paper  which  branded  Mary  with  illegitimacy, 
but  that  his  refusal  had  the  effect  of  making  North- 
umberland write  the  letter  himself.  This  very  letter, 
in  Northumberland's  hand-writing,  with  many  in- 
terlineations and  erasures,  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  presented  in 
these  papers  of  Cecil  and  his  servant,  a  picture  of 
successful  craft,  disingenuity,  and,  I  must  add, 
falsehood,*  which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled 
in  the  history  of  statesmen." — Tytler. 

Was  there  ever  an  act  of  greater  political  villany 
than  this  discovered  ?  Was  there  ever  a  greater  hy- 
pocrite than  Cecil  ?  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
many  who  lived  in  that  age,  if  he  had  suffered  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts;  he  was  indeed  the  chief 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  being  brought  to  the 
scaffold.     He  was  even  a  greater  hypocrite  than  we 

*  '*  I  avowed  the  pardonable  lie  !"  Cecil's  own  words. 
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have  darad  to'pftiat  htm  in  tlie'  p«gM  of  ofu  Ro- 
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Now  for  another  proof  of  hit  hypocrisy.  Ho  bo> 
oame  a  Catholic  during  the  reign  of  Mary;  bat 
even  this  shift  failed  procnring  him  ofllce  ;  a  proof 
that  Mary  was  not  wholly  blind  as  to  his  doeeit. 

We  however  find  him  nambered  amongst  those 
who  went  out  to  conduct  Cardinal  Pole  to  Englandt 
the  principal  object  of  which  mission  was  to  rostoss 
the  country  to  its  former  Catholic  Religion ;  — 
a  strange  mission  for  a  Protestant  to  be  employed 
in.  Yet  such  was  the  faith  (some  writers  have  as- 
serted) that  he  still  adhered  to.  We  here  find 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  and  from  Cecil's  pwn  docu* 
ments,  so  well  prefaced  by  Mr.  Tytler's  remarks. 

*'  I  found,  on  consulting  the  work  of  Dr.  Nares, 
(Life  of  Lord  Burleigh,)  that  this  author,  although 
he  does  not  admit  that  Cecil  ever  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  gives  a  brief  extract  from  a  paper  commu« 
nicated  to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Lemon,  and  said  to 
be  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  from  which 
he  concludes,  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  complied 
with  the  times.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  if  the  ori- 
gmal  of  this  paper  could  be  found,  it  would  set  the 
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question  at  rest,  and,  to  my  great  delight,  I  dit* 
covered  it,  after  a  search  of  nearly  three  days, 
amongst  a  loose  collection  of  notes  and  memoranda 
which  had  been  pat  up  by  themselves  as  illustrating 
the  life  of  Lord  Burleigh. 

*'  The  first  of  these  is  called  *  Easter  Book/  and 
contains  '  The  names  of  them  that  dwelleth  in  the 
pariche  of  VembletOMm,  that  was  confessed ,  and 
received  the  sacrament  of  the  altar/  and  first  are 
'  My  master  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  my  lady  Myt- 
dread  his  wife.'  Then  follow  ^  the  names  of  the 
remaining  persons  who  attended  mass,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  in  number,  or  their  offerings,  which 
are  also  stated ;  the  sum  total  being  calculated  in 
Cecil's  own  hand,  and  amounting  to  twenty-fouf 
shillings  and  twopence  halfpenny.' 

"  Now  I  have  found  amongst  the  series  of  Sir 
William  Cecil's  papers  and  letters  already  des- 
cribed, a  small  book,  in  his  own  hand,  in  which  this 
same  account  is  engrossed.  (The  account  is  the 
expenses  of  the  altar,  probably  drawn  up  by  the 
priest.)    The  book  is  endorsed  by  him." 

The  account  consists  of  items  for  the  '^  Holy 
loaf,"  **  rewards  given  to  the  priest,"  *'  wax  tapers. 


1                                         NOTES. 

e,  oil,  cream,  etc.,"  "  matters  necessary  for  llie 
(8,"  and   "  Easter  oblations:"  and  Mr.   Tyllei 
s  sums  up  the  evidence. 

'  These  papers  could  never  have  been  consulted 
Dr.  Nares ;   Tor  they  contradict  his  conclusions, 
iblishing  beyond    b  doubt  that,  during  Mary's 
;n.  Sir  William  Cecil  became  a  Roman  Cathohc. 
I  ihat  the  commonly  received  opinions  regarding 
consistent  and  conscientious  adherence  to  the 
itestant  faith   are  erroneous.     They  prove  that 
retained  his  benefices,  of  the  profits  of  which  be 
It  a  very  strict  account:  he  confessed  he  at- 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  following  account  of  the  trial  and  death  of 
Northomberland  from  Mr.  Tytler's  valuable  work, 
is  full  of  interest. 

<<  On  the  18th  of  August,  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland was  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  sat  as  High  Steward  ; 
and  some  of  those  pliant  nobles,  who  had  been  the 
assistants  and  advisers  of  Dudley  in  his  late  prac- 
tices, were  now  seen  among  his  judges.  His  guilt 
was  so  clear,  that  he  attempted  no  denial  of  the 
facts,  but  making  great  reverence  to  the  judges, 
requested  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  two  points. 
First :  '  Whether  a  man  doing  any  act  by  authority 
of  the  Prince  and  Council,  and  by  warrant  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  and  doing  nothing  without 
the  same,  may  be  charged  with  treason,  for  anything 
he  might  do  by  warrant  thereof  V  Secondly : 
'  Whether  any  such  persons  as  were  equally  cut- 
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^able  in  tbat  crime,  and  those  by  wbote  letten  and 
commandmeDt  be  was  directed  in  all  hit  doii^;s, 
migbt  be  bis  judges,  or  pass  upon  bis  trial  as  bis 
peers?' 

**  In  tbis  pertinent  question,  Northumberland 
evidently,  I  think,  alluded  to  the  commands  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  warrant  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  affixed  to  bis  will.  Tet  it  is 
strange  that  all  our  historians*  misunderstand  the 
question,  and  suppose  with  the  judges  (who  seem 
purposely  to  have  evaded  Northumberland's  mean- 
ing,) that  his  allusion  was  to  the  great  seal  of 
Queen  Jane. 

**  A  reference  to  the  copy  of  the  will  itself,  taken 
out  of  the  original  under  the  Great  Seal,  will  show 
that  the  Duke  rested  his  defence  on  his  having 
carried  into  effect  King  Edward's  '  true  mind  and 
intent,'  declared  by  his  will,  evidenced  by  his 
sign-manual,  and  corroborated  by  his  Great  Seal.f 

*  See  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  287.  Hume,  p.  374.  Edition  in 
one  vol.  London,  1832.  Lingard,  toI.  vii.  p.  127.  Mackin- 
tosh, vol.  ii.  p.  290. 

t  Copy  of  the  wffl  entitled,  "  Edward's  counterfeit  will," 
Harleian,  35.  fo.  364.    Thus  attested,  '*  This  is  a  true  copy  of 
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Taking  it  in  this  light,  the  query  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  be  answered.    The  only  reply  to  it  was, 
that  the  King  himself  could  not  alter  the  law  as 
fixed  by  parliament;  that  Edward's  own  act  was 
illegal.     But  the  judges,  as  I  have  said,  purposely 
mistook  and    evaded   Northumberland's  meaning. 
They  answered  that  the  Great  Seal  which  he  had 
for  his  warrant,  was  not  the  seal  of  the  lawful  Queen 
of  the  realm,  but  of  an  usurper,  and  therefore  could 
be  no  warrant  to  him  ;  and,  as  to  his  second  ques- 
tion, it  was  replied,  that  if  any  were  so  deeply  to  be 
touched  in  that  case  as  himself,  yet  so  long  as  no 
attainder  were  of  record  against  them,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  persons  able  in  law  to  pass  on  any 
trial,  and  not  to  be  challenged  therefore,  but  at  the 
Prince's  pleasure.     The  Duke,  upon  this,  continues 
Holinshed,  saw  that  to  stand  upon  uttering  any 
reasonable  matter,  as  might  seem,  would  little  pre- 
vail ;  he  therefore  confessed  the  indictment,  (as  did 
his  companions,  Gates  and  Palmer,)  and  moved  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  be  a  mean  unto  the  Queen  for 
mercy." 

Edward  the  Sixth's  will,  taken  out  of  the  original  under  the 
Great  Seal,  which  Robert  Cotton  delivered  to  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty, 17th  April  1611,  to  be  cancelled. 
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aod  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  came  into  the  chapel, 
where  they  first  knelt  down,  each  upon  his  knees, 
and  heard  mass,  every  one  of  them  saying  the 
Canjiteor.  'Mass  being  finished,'  it  continues, 
'  the  Duke  rose  up  and  looked  back  upon  the  Lord 
Marquis,  and  came  unto  him,  asking  them  all  for- 
giveness, one  after  the  other  upon  their  knee,  one 
to  another ;  and  the  one  did  heartily  forgive  the 
other.  And  then  they  came  all  together  before  the 
altar,  every  one  of  them  kneeling,  and  confessing 
to  the  Bishop  that  they  were  the  same  men  in  the 
faith  according  as  they  had  confessed  to  him  before, 
and  that  they  all  would  die  in  the  Catholic  faith. 
When  they  had  all  received  the  sacrament,  and  all 
was  done,  they  turned  to  the  people  every  one  of 
them,  the  Duke  saying,  ''Truly  good  people,  I 
profess  here  before  you  all,  that  I  have  received  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  true  Catholic  faith; 
and  the  plague  that  is  upon  this  realm,  and  upon  us 
now  is,  that  we  have  erred  from  the  faith  these  six- 
teen years,  and  this  I  protest  unto  you  all  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart."  And  the  Lord  Marquis^ 
likewise  did  affirm  the  same  with  weeping  tears; 
and  also  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  Sir  Henry  Gates,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer/" 


■  U  must  have  been  on  the  evening  of  this  day 
Li  Dudley  wrote  that  piteous  letter  to  tbe  Ear!  of 
undel,  which  has  been  so  frequently  printed,*     ' 
:  addresses  this  nobleman  as  his  especial  refuge, 
:lariog  how  woeful  was  the  news  which  he  had 
reived  that  evening  from  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
wer;  that  he  must  prepare  to-morrow  for    his 
adly   stroke.     'Alas',    ray  good    Lord,'    he   ex- 
lims,  '  is  my  crime  so  heinous  as  no  redemption 
t  my  blood  can  wash  away  the  spots  thereof  ?  An 
1  proverb  there  is,  and  that  most  true,  '  That  a 
ing  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.'     Oh  !  that 
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'*  There  are  so  many  versions  of  the  last  words  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  exact  truth  regarding  his  deportment 
upon  the  scaffold.  The  number  of  these  copies 
seems  to  indicate  an  uncommon  importance  at- 
tached by  both  parties  to  his  behaviour  at  the  last. 
Fox  says  that  he  had  promise  of  pardon,  even  if 
his  head  was  upon  the  block,  if  he  would  recant 
and  hear  mass ;  and  Burnet  in  his  History  of  the 
Reformation  affirms,  that  'certain  it  is  that  he 
said  he  had  been  always  a  true  Catholic  in  his 
heart/  The  reader  will  observe  from  the  following 
confession,  which  is  in  the  latter  portion  of  it,  a 
different  production  from  the  speech,  as  reported 
by  Stow,  that  Dudley  says  nothing  in  the  least 
degree  similar  to  the  words  imputed  to  him  by 
Burnet,  but  rather  the  contrary." 

♦*  On  the  22nd  of  August,"  says  Stow,  "  Sir 
John  Gage,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  delivered  to 
tlie  Sheriffs  of  London,  by  indenture,  these  prisoners 
following  :  first,  Sir  John  Gates  was  brought  forth, 
and  set  at  the  garden-gate;  then  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  was  likewise  brought  forth,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer  after  him.    When  the  Duke  and  Sir 
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the  days  of  my  life ;  and,  of  all,  most  agaiDSt  the 
Queen's  Highness,  (of)  whom  I  here  openly  ask 
forgiveness  (and  he  bowed  his  knees) ;  but  not  I 
alone  the  original  doer  thereof,  I  assure  you :  for 
there  were  some  other  which  procured  the  same; 
but  I  will  not  name  them,  for  I  will  hurt  now  no 
man.  And  the  chiefest  occasion  hath  been  through 
false  and  seditious  preachers,  that  I  have  erred  from 
the  Catholic  faith  and  true  doctrine  of  Christ. 
The  doctrine,  I  mean,  which  hath  continned  through 
all  Christendom  since  Christ.  For,  good  people, 
there  is,  and  hath  been  ever  since  Christ,  one 
Catholic  church,  which  church  hath  continued 
from  him  to  his  disciples  in  one  unity  and  concord, 
and  so  hath  always  continued  from  time  to  time 
until  this  day,  and  yet  doth  throughout  all  Chris- 
tendom, only  us  excepted  ;  for  we  are  quite  gone 
out  of  that  church.  For,  whereas  all  holy  fathers, 
and  all  other  saints  throughout  all  Christendom, 
since  Christ  and  his  disciples  have  ever  agreed  in 
one  unity,  faith,  and  doctrine ;  we  alone  dissent 
from  their  opinions,  and  follow  our  own  private 
interpretation  of  Scriptures.  Do  you  think,  good 
people,  that  we,  being  one  parcel  in  comparison, 
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be  wiier  than  all  iha  woiM  baaidai,  evet  rinoe 
Christt  No !  I  aisore  yoa,  joo  are  far  deceited.  I 
do  not  tay  eo  for  any  great  learning  that  I  bale ; 
for  Ood  knowetby  I  have  Terj  little,  or  none ;  bnt 
for  the  experience  which  I  ha?e  had. 

**  For  I  pray  you,  lee,  since  the  death  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  into  what  misery  we  have  been 
broaght;  what  open  rebellion, — what  sedition,  ^ 
what  great  division  hath  been  throughout  the  whole 
^ realm ;  for  God  had  delivered  [us]  up  to  [our]  own 
sensualities,  and  every  day  [we]  wax  worse  and 
worse.  Look  also  in  Germany  since  they  severed 
from  the  faith,  uuto  what  miserable  state  they 
have  been  brought,  and  how  their  realm  is  decayed. 
And  herewith  I  have  [braved]  these  preachers  for 
their  doctrine,  and  they  were  not  able  to  answer 
any  part  thereof,  no  more  than  a  little  boy.  They 
opened  the  books,  and  could  not  [reply  to]  them 
again.  More  than  that,  good  people,  you  have  in 
your  creed.  Credo  Ecclesiam  Catholicam^  which 
church  is  the  same  church  which  continued  ever 
from  Christ,  throughout  all  the  apostles,  '  saints,* 
and  doctors'  times,  and  yet  doth,  as  1  have  said 
before.    Of  which  church  I  do  openly  profess  myself 
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to  be  one,  and  do  steadfastly  believe  therein ;  I  speak 
unfeignedly  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  This 
good  man,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  shall  be  my 
witness  (and  the  Bishop  said  '  yea/)  And  I  beseech 
yon  all  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  therein.  And  I 
do  think,  if  I  had  had  this  belief  sooner,  I  never 
had  come  to  this  pass ;  wherefore  I  exhort  you  all, 
good  people,  take  you  all  example  of  me,  and 
forsake  this  new  doctrine  betimes.  Defer  it  not 
long,  lest  God  plague  you  as  He  hath  me,  which 
now  suffer  this  vile  death  most  worthily. 

**  I  have  no  more  to  say,  good  people ;  but  all 
those  which  I  have  offended  I  ask  forgiveness,  and 
they  which  have  offended  me  I  forgive  them,  as  I 
would  Qhave]]  God  forgive  me.  And  I  trust  the 
Queen's  Highness  hath  forgiven  me;  where  as  I 
was  with  force  and  arms  against  her  in  the  field,  I 
might  have  been  rent  in  pieces  without  law,  her 
Grace  hath  given  me  time  and  respect  to  have 
judgment." 

**  And  after  he  had  desired  all  the  people  to  pray 
for  him,  he  humbled  himself  to  God,  and  covered 
his  own  eyes  with  a  cloth,  and  he  suffered  execution 
meekly." 

VOL.  m.  H 
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Thii  wasy  mdeed,  a  ehitige;  fiom  th«  nuu  wboio 
''  witty  speeches  **  were  wont  to  enlifea  the  eot- 
diers ;  who  had  laboured  the  laoet  atreniioiuiy  m 
persuading  Edward  to  will  the  aown  to  the  lady 
Jane  Orey,  and  had  lent  his  most  powerfol  aid  to 
strengthen  the  Reformation.  Yet  great  as  was  the 
change,  no  one  can  doubt  liis  sincerity  for  a 
moment  at  the  hour  of  death ;  whatefer  part  he 
might  have  played  before,  he  was  no  dissmnbler  at 
that  awful  period.  Lady  Jane  Grey  alone  was  firm 
and  unaltered  from  beginning  to  end ;  her  faith  was 
never  shaken  for  a  moment. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Northum- 
berland's to  Cecil,  assuring  him  that  he  had  firmly 
adhered  to  the  Protestant  creed  for  twenty  years, 
and  which  was  written  but  little  more  than  a  year 
before  his  execution,  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  his 
confession  on  the  scaffbld.  It  also  alludes  to  the 
great  Reformer  Knox. 

Northumberland  to  Cecil,  7th  Dec,  1552. 

(Original  in  the  State  Paper  Office.) 
"  Master   Knox  being  here  to  speak  with   me, 
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sayiDg  that  he  was  so  willed  by  you,  I  do  return 
him  again,  because  I  love  not  to  have  to  do  with 
men  which  be  neither  grateful  nor  pleasable.  I 
assure  you  I  mind  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  him, 
but  to  wish  him  well,  neither  also  with  the  Dean  of 
Durham  ;  because,  under  the  colour  of  a  false  con- 
science, he  can  prettily  malign  and  judge  of  others 
against  good  charity  upon  a  fro  ward  judgment. 
And  this  manner  you  might  see  in  his  letter,  that 
he  cannot  tell  whether  I  be  a  dissembler  in  religion 
or  not.  But  I  have  for  twenty  years  stood  to  one 
kind  of  religion,  in  the  same  which  I  do  now  pro* 
fess ;  and  have,  I  thank  the  Lord,  past  no  small 
dangers  for  it."* 

*  B.  F.  Tytler's  Edward  and  Uuj. 
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LADY  JANE  GREY. 

THE  PROCLAMATIOK  OV  QUKSV   JANB. 

''  Jane,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Qaeen  of  Englandy 
France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  Faith,  and  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  also  of  Ireland,  under 

Christ  on  earth  the  supreme  head.      To  all   our 
loving,  faithful,  and  obedients,  and  to  every  one  of 
tliem,  greeting.      Whereas  our  most  dear  cousin 
Edward  the  Sixth,  late  King  of  England,  France, 
and   Ireland,  defender  of  the  Faith,  and  on  earth 
the  supreme  head  under  Christ,  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  by  his  letters  patent,  signed 
with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  with  his  great  seal 
of  England,  bearing  date  the  2l8t  day  of  June,  in 
the  viith  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  part  of  his  nobles,  his  counsellors,  judges,  and 
divers  other  grave   and   sage   personages,  for   the 
profit  and  surety  of  the  whole  realm  thereto  assent- 
ing, and  subscribing  their  names  to  the  same,  hath 
by  the  same  his  letters  patents  recited  that,  foras- 
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much  as  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  by  an 
act  made  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reig^  of  the 
late  king  of  worthy  memory,  King  Henry  the  VIII. 
our  progenitor  and  great  uncle,  for  lack  of  issue  of 
his  body  lawfully  begot,  and  for  lack  of  issue  of  the 
body  of  our  said  late  cousin  King  Edward  the  VI. 
by  the  same  act  limited  and  appointed  to  remain  to 
the  Lady  Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Mary, 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body 
lawfully  begot,  and  for  the  default  of  such  issue  the 
remainder  thereof  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  by  the 
name  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body  lawfully  begotten,  with 
such  conditions  as  should  be  limited  and  appointed 
by  the  said  late  king  of  worthy  memory.  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  our  progenitor  and  great  uncle, 
by  his  letters  patents  under  the  great  seal,  or  by  his 
last  will  in  writing,  signed  with  his  hand.  And, 
forasmuch  as  the  said  limitation  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm,  being  limited  as  is  aforesaid  to 
the  said  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Elizabeth  beiug  ille- 
gitimate, and  not  lawfully  begotten,  for  that  the 
marriage  had  between  the  said  late  king.  King 
Henry  the  VIII.,  our  progenitor  and  great  uncle, 
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and  the  Lady  Katberine,  mother  to  the  said  LaAj 
Mary ;  and  also  the  marriage  had  between  the  said 
late  king,  King  Henry  VIII.,  our  progenitor  and 
great  nnde,  and  the  Lady  Anna,  mother  to  the  said 
Lady  Elisabeth^  were  dearly  and  lawfully  undone 
by  sentences  of  diTorces,  according  to  the  word  of 
Oody  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  which  said 
several  divorcements  have  been  severally  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  authority  of  parliamebty  and  ea- 
pecially  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIIL,  our  progenitor  and  great  uncle, 
remaining  in  force,  strength,  and  effect,  whereby  as 
well  the  said  Lady  Mary,  as  also  the  said  Lady 
Eiizabethy  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are,  and  been 
thereby  disabled  to  ask,  claim,  or  challenge  the  said 
imperial  crown,  or  any  other  of  the  honours,  casties, 
manors,  lordships,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  here- 
ditaments, as  heir  or  heiress  to  our  said  late  cousin, 
King  Edward  the  VL,  or  as  heir  or  heiress  to  any 
other  person  or  persons  whosoever,  as  well  for  the 
cause  before  rehearsed,  as  also  for  that  the  said 
Lady  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  unto  our  said  late 
cousin  but  of  the  half  blood,  and  therefore  by  the 
ancient  laws,  statutes,  and  customs  of  this  realm  be 
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not  inheritable  unto  our  said  late  cousin,  although 
they  had  been  bom  in  lawful  matrimony,*  as  indeed 
they  were  not,  as  by  the  said  sentences  of  divorce, 
and  the  said  statute  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  King  Henry  VIII.,  our  said  progenitor 
and  great  uncle,  plainly  appeareth ;  and  forasmuch 
also  as  it  is  to  be  thought,  or  at  the  least  much  to 
be  doubted,  that  if  the  said  Lady  Mary  or  Lady 
Elizabeth  should  hereafter  have  and  enjoy  the  said 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  and  should  happen  to 
marry  with  any  stranger  born  out  of  this  realm,  that 
the  said  stranger  having  the  government  and  the 

*  The  fallacy  of  this  'assertion,  though  sufficiently  obvious 
at  the  present  day,  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  force  at  the 
period  in  question ;  for  perhaps  it  was  not  then  so  settled  a 
point  of  law,  that  the  rule  oi  poMaenio  fratrU,  does  not  apply 
to  the  Crown,  or  to  any  other  dignity :  Blackstone,  Commen' 
taries,  Book  I.  Chap.  iii.  p.  193,  in  proof  of  the  fact  in  re- 
lation to  the  descent  of  the  Crown,  cites  Mary's  having  suc- 
ceeded Edward  VI.,  but  as  there  was  no  such  precedent  when 
that  succession  was  in  dispute,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  to 
suit  the  case  in  point,  an  attempt  should  have  been  made  to 
assimilate  the  descent  of  the  royal  dignity  with  that  of  common 
inheritances. 
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ire  and  nrae-    ^^* 


impeml  crown  in  his  liaoda  would  adhere  and  prac- 
tise, not  only  to  bring  this  noble  free  realm  into  the 
tyranny  and  servitude  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but 
also  to  have  the  laws  and  cueloms  of  his  or  their 
own  native  country  or  countries  to  be  practised  and 
put  in  use  within  this  realm,  rather  than  the  lawi, 
statutes,  and  customs  hereof  longtime  used,  where-  I 
u()on  the  title  of  iaheriUaca  W  aii  amI  ^wg<iUr 
tbe  lubjeota  of  thii  raalB  il«  (kfind,  ta  the  poS 
of  conscience,  and  the  utter  sobver^ion  of  the 
common  weal  of  this  realm.  Whereupon  our  said 
late  dear  cousin,  weighing  aod  conaideriDg  with 
himself  what  ways  and  meaos  were  most  conve- 
nient to  be  had  for  the  stay  of  the  said  succession 
in  the  said  imperial  crown,  if  it  should  please  God 
to  call  our  said  late  cousin  out  of  this  transitory 
life,  having  no  issue  of  his  body,  and  calling  to  his 
remembrance  that  we  aod  the  Lady  Katherroe 
and  the  Lady  Mary,  our  sisters,  being  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  I^dy  Frances,  our  natural  mother,  and 
then  and  yet  wife  to  our  natural  and  most  loving 
father,  Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Lady 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Lady  Eleanor  then  de- 
ceased sister  to  the  said  Lady  Frances,  and  the 
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late  wife  of  our  cousin  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, were  very  nigh  of  his  grace's  blood,  of  the 
part  of  his  father's  side,  our  said  progenitor  and 
great  uncle,  and  being  naturally  born  here  within 
the  realm,  and  for  the  very  good  opinion  our  said 
late  cousin  had  of  our,  and  our  said  sister's  and 
cousin  Margaret's  good  education,  did  therefore 
upon  good  deliberation  and  advice  herein  had  and 
taken,  by  his  said  letters  patents  declare,  order, 
assign,  limit,  and  appoint,  that  if  it  should  fortune 
himself,  our  said  late  cousin  King  Edward  the 
Sixth  to  decease,  having  no  issue  of  his  body  law- 
fully begotten,  that  then  the  said  imperial  crown  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  confines  of  the  same, 
and  his  title  to  the  crown  of  the  realm  of  France, 
and  all  and  singular  honours,  castles,  prerogatives, 
privileges,  preliminaries,  authorities,  jurisdictions, 
dominions,  possessions,  and  hereditaments,  to  our 
said  late  cousin.  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  or  to  the 
said  imperial  crown  belonging,  or  in  anywise  ap- 
pertaining, should,  for  lack  of  such  issue  of  his 
body  remain,  come,  and  be  unto  the  eldest  son  of 
the  body  of  the  said  Lady  Frances  lawfully  begot- 
ten, and  so  from  son  to  son,  as  he  should  be  of 
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andenty  in  birthy  of  the  body  -of  the  Mid  Lady 
Francet  lawfully  begotten,  bebg  bom  mto  the 
wovldv  in  our  said  cooain'a  lifo-timet  and  to  the 
hein-male  of  the  body  of  every  such  ion  lawfully 
begotten :  and  for  default  of  soch  ton  bom  into 
the  world  in  hit  life-time,  of  the  body  of  the  laid 
Lady  Frances,  lawfully  begotteup  and  for  lack  of 
heirs-male  of  erery  such  son  lawfully  begotten,  that 
dien  the  said  imperial  ciown  and  all  and  singular 
other  the  premises  should  remain,  come,  and  be  to  us, 
by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  said  Lady  Frances,  and  to  the  heirs-male  of  our 
body  lawfully  begotten,  that  then  the  said  imperial 
crown,  and  all  other  the  premises,  should  remain, 
come,  and  be  to  the  said  Lady  Katharine  our  said 
second  sister,  and  to  the  heirs-male  of  the  body  of 
the  said  Lady  Katharine  lawfully  begotten,  with 
divers  other  remainders,  as  by  the  same  letters  pa- 
tents, more  plainly  at  large  it  may  and  doth  ap- 
pear. Sithens  the  making  of  which  letters  patents, 
that  is  to  say,  on  Thursday,  which  was  the  sixth 
day  of  this  instant  month  of  July,  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  to  his  infinite  mercy  our  said  most  dear 
and  entirely  beloved  cousin  Edward    the  Six^th, 
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whose  soul  God  pardon,  and  forasmuch  as  he  is 
now  deceased  having  no  heirs  of  his  body  begotten, 
and  that  also  there  remaineth  at  this  present  time 
no  heirs  lawfully  begotten  of  the  body  of  our  said 
progenitor  and  great  uncle,  King  Henry  VIII.  and 
forasmuch  also  as  the  said  Lady  Frances,  our  said 
mother,  had  no .  issue  male  begotten  of  her  body, 
and  born  into  the  world  in  the  life-time  of  our  said 
cousin.  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  so  as  the  said  im- 
perial crown,  and  other  the  premises  to  the  same 
belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  now  be,  and 
remain  to  us  in  actual  and  royal  possession,  by 
authority  of  the  said  letters  patents  :  We  do  there* 
fore,  by  these  presents,  signify  unto  all  our  most 
loving,  faithful,  and  obedieut  subjects,  that  like  as 
we  for  our  part  shall,  by  God*s  grace,  shew  our- 
selves a  most  gracious  and  benign  sovereign  Queen 
and  Lady  to  all  our  good  subjects,  in  all  their  just 
and  lawful  suits  and  causes,  and  to  the  uttermost 
of  our  power  shall  preserve  and  maintain  God's 
most  holy  word,  Christian  Polity,  and  the  good 
Lawes,  Customs,  and  Liberties  of  these  our  realms 
and  dominions ;  so  we  mistrust  not,  but  they  and 
every  of  them,  will  again,  for  their  parts,  at  all 


i  unto  us  ^^1 


times  and  in  all  cases,  shew  themsel' 
their  natural  liege  Queen  and  Lady,  aiost  faithful, 
loving,  and  obedient  subjects,  according  to  their 
bounden  duties  and  allegiances,  whereby  they  shall 
please  God,  and  do  the  thing  that  shall  tend  to 
their  own  preservations  and  sureties:  willing  and 
commanding  all  men  of  all  estates,  degrees,  and 
conditions  to  see  our  peace  and  accord  kept,  and 
to  be  obedient  to  our  laws,  as  they  tender  otiti 
TaTour,  and  will  answer  for  the  contrary  at  their 
extreme  perils.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused 
these  our  letters  to  be  made  patents.  Witness, 
ourself  at  our  Tower  of  London,  this  tenth  day  of 
Julie,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

"  God  save  the  Queen.  "• 


The  following  anecdote  from  the  "  Biographia 
Brittanica"  shows  how  sudden  a  change  was  ef- 

*  Lnudowne  MSS.  198,  f.  9.11,  into  which  it  u  trans- 
cribed  from  tha  copy  printed  bf  Grafton  in  1553.  There 
is  alio  an  imperfect  copy  of  put  of  this  Fnwlamstion  in 
the  Cottonkn  MSS.,  Jvuni  P.  tL  f.  194. 
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fectcd  in  the  Tower,  when  it  was  deserted  by  the 
Council. 

'*  A  Mr.  Edward  Underbill,  who  bad  been  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  by 
Edward  VI. ,  was  at  that  time  about  the  person  of 
Jane  :  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a  man  of  pleasure, 
but  being  converted  to  the  Reformed  Religion,  he 
became  so  zealous  a  protestant,  that  his  comrades 
designated  him  the  ''  Hot-Gospeller ;''  from  these 
circumstances  he  became  a  favourite  at  the  new 
Court,  and  was  on  duty  at  the  Tower,  when  his 
wife  was  confined  with  a  son.  The  baptism  of  the 
infant  was  fixed  for  the  19th  of  July,  and  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  and  the  Earl  Pembroke  had  consented  to 
stand  as  sponsors  by  proxy,  and  the  Lady  Jane  not 
only  signified  her  intention  of  being  god-mother, 
but  as  a  still  higher  mark  of  favour,  desired  that 
the  child  should  be  called  Guilford,  after  her  hus- 
band. The  baptism,  as  appointed,  took  place ;  and 
Lady  Throckmorton,  wife  to  Sir  Nicholas,  was  de- 
puted to  act  as  the  royal  proxy.  On  leaving  the 
Tower  that  evening.  Lady  Throckmorton  received 
the  usual  commands  from  Lady  Jane  herself,  ac- 
cording to  established  etiquette,  and  conveyed  them 
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totheassenblyshehadjiMtqiuttad;  after  the 
mony  she  returned  to  the  Tower;  but  her  sorprite 
may  be  imagined,  on  entering  tiie  royal  apartment, 
to  find  the  canopy  of  state  remofed,  together  with 
all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty :  she  was,  howerer, 
soon  informed  hj  one  of  the  new  officers  of  the 
change  which  had  talcen  place  since  her  depar- 
tore  in  the  afternoon:  and  also  that  her  Lady 
was  a  prisoner  for  high  trsason,  and  that  she  must 
attend  her,  but  under  the  weight  of  a  similar  charge/' 


The  following  anecdote  is  also  on  record,  and  the 
incident  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when  Lady  Jane 
Orey  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Princess  Mary,  at 
her  mansion  of  Newhall,  in  Essex.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Foxe,  the  Martyrologist.  **  The  Lady  Jane  was 
asked  by  Lady  Anne  Wharton  to  take  a  ramble  one 
afternoon ;  and  their  walk  leading  them  past  Mary's 
Popish  Chapel,  Lady  Anne  made  a  low  curtsey  to 
the  host,  which  was  then  lying  on  the  altar.  The 
young  Protestant  Lady  did  not  understand  this 
species  of  homage,  and  naturally  asked  if  the  Lady 
Mary  was  in  the  chapel ;  to  which  Lady  Anne  an- 
swered *  No :'  adding  that  she  but  made  her  curtsey 
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to  Him  that  made  us  ail !  '  Why/  replied  Jane, 
'  how  can  He  be  there  that  made  us  all,  and  the 
baker  made  him.' 

"  This  her  answer,"  says  Foxe,  "  coming  to  the 
Princess  Mar/s  ear,  she  did  never  love  her  after, 
as  is  credibly  reported,  but  esteemed  her  as  the 
rest  of  that  Christian  profession.'* 


In  the  ''  Memoirs  and  Literary  Remains  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,*'  a  recent  invaluable  work  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  we  find  the  following  interesting  re- 
marks : — 

**  In  a  small  manuscript  on  vellum,  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection*  in  the  British  Museum,  containing 


*  Harl.  MSS.  No.  2342. 
*'  As  an  account  of  the  contents  of  this  valuable  MS.  must 
be  deemed  of  much  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  used  in  the  devotions  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted  from  the  Harleian  Catalogue. 
A  prayer  for  patience  in  Tribulation  as  Christ  was  pa- 
tient   f.     1 

A  prayer  coniefninge  the  love  of  my  neighbour 5 
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a  Manual  of  Prayen,  which  it  considered  to  have 
originally  belonged  '  to  lome  Eaglith  Protoetant  of 

A  prajrer  for  foigiYesiett  of  liiu ;  whenia  i^otaoy  la 

added  to lacherj  •••.. 9 

A  prayer  for  oar  Eoemyie 1& 

For  paeyenf  in  TVibalation 15 

For  true  wiedom 16 

Aeonfesiioaof  riaa  toGod,  aeeadng  to  waaft  the  bagin^ 
ning;  here,  among  other  afaia,  theptniteBtcliaifatli 

himself  with  adnlterie  and  theft 18 

A  praier  to  our  Lord  Jesha  Christ,  in  which  he  desires 

grace  pacyently  to  suffer 21 

The  praier  of  Quene  Ester  for  help  agaynst  her  eny- 

myes 27 

The  praer  of  Sara  the  daughter  of  Raguell  whan  she  was 

slaundred 28 

The  praier  of  Judath  for  the  victorie  of  Olyfiiemes    ....  29 

The  praier  of  Jessus  the  sonne  of  Sirake 29^ 

The  praier  of  the  three  children  that  were  delyuered  from 

the  hote  bnmying  fire 32 

The  praier  of  Manasseth,  King  of  Juda 35^ 

A  prayer  for  grace  to  believe  and  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  . .  38 
A  prayer  for  assistance  against  many  of  the  author's  in- 
firmities ;  amongst  other  sins  he  mentions  '  Pol- 
linge  of  poore  people,  and  crabbedness  agaynst 
those  that  were  with  hi|n  in  howseholde' 39 
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quality,  who  was  cast  into  prison  wrongfully,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  opinion;*'  but  was  afterwards 
used  both  by  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  Lord 


A  prayer  to  the  blessed  trenyte ▼. . .  42^ 

A  prayer  to  God  for  delyuerance  from  the  power  of  all 

his  enemyes,  and  frome  all  theym  that  consented 

to  his  destructyon  and  pardidone 44 

A  prayer  against  the  temptations  of  the  flesshe,  the  worlde 

and  the  deuylle 45'' 

A  peticyon  or  prayer  for  [i.  e.  agaitui']  all  the  evylles  of 

paynes  and  panishments 48^ 

A  deuoute  prayer  to  Criste  the  seconde  person  in  tryn3rte, 

onr  onely  redemer,  God  and  man 49** 

A  peticion  and  praier  to  our  lorde  for  delyuerance  from 

his  enemys    59** 

Ejaculations  collected  from  the  Psalms  and  other  Scrip- 
tures, beseeching    the  divine    assistance  in  the 

author's  extreme  misery 62 

The  songe  of  Austeyn  and  Ambrose 74*> 

Saynt  Jeromes  deuodon  oute  of  Dauyd*s  Saulter 77^ 

A  praier  to  the  Father 106^ 

A  praier  to  the  Holy  Goste 107 

A  praier  to  the  Trenyte 107** 

A  praier  to  Jesu  Ghriste 108 

The  Lord's  prayer,  followed  by  many  holy  ejaculations. .  109** 
These  are  suitable  to  the  condition  of  a  person  in  tribn- 
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:bese  illaa-  ^^^H 


Guilford  Dudley,  when  in  the  Tower  ;  tbese 
trious  persons  wrote  the  following  passages,  and 
which  render  this  little  volume  perhaps  the  most 
inteiesting  relic  oi  misfortunes  which  is  extant.  It 
is  about  four  inches  long,  nearly  two  inches  in 
ihickaess,  and  contains  tlilrly-fi™  Prayers  :  as  from 
its  size,  there  is  but  a  very  small  margin,  not  more 
than  three  lines  of  tlie  passages  alluded  to  occur  on 
the  same  leaf;  they  are  written  at  the  bottom  of 
p^e,  and  are  continued  on  the  opposite  and  follow- 
ing ones.  The  manuscript  which  is  bound  in  red 
morocco  and  ornamented,  was  once  '  illuminated  by 
■ome  foreigner,  but  has  since  been  abused,  and  is 
now  imperfect  in  two  places;'  with  this  exception, 
bowerer,  it  is  in  fine  preserration,  and  callous  in- 

lation ;  fst  some  of  them  do  seem  to  import  >  de- 

livenmee. 

Now  follow,  b;  snothcr  lund, 

A  prayer  in  Trobil 137' 

A  prayer  for  the  Irgbtenyng  of  the  Holje  Ghoste   138 

A  prayer  in  adnersitte  and  grtnoiu  diitreue 

A  prayer  for  itrengthe  of  mynde  to  bears  the  Croue  ....  140 

A  pnyer  of  the  hythfal  person  in  adTmite 143 
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deed  must  be  the  person  who  can  turn  over  its  pages 
with  indifference.  The  compiler  of  the  Harleian 
Catalogue,  conjectures  that  it  was  written  for  the  use 
of  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Protec- 
tor, ^  upon  his  first  commitment  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  that  the  last  five  prayers  were  added 
after  his  second  commitment,  which  ended  in  his 
execution ;  but  if  it  were  so,  'tis  easy  to  apprehend 
how  it  might  come  into  the  hands  of  that  noble,  but 
unfortunate  lady,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.'  However 
probable  the  conjecture  may  be,  that  the  volume 
once  belonged  to  the  Protector,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  supported  by  the  least  evidence ;  and  though 
Lady  Katherine  Grey,  the  sister  of  Lady  Jane, 
married  Edward  Seymour,  the  Duke's  son,  that  alli- 
ance did  not  take  place  till  some  years  after  Lady 
Jane's  execution;  hence  the  book,  if  it  once  be- 
longed to  the  Protector,  i.s  not  likely  to  have  fallen 
into  her  possession :  but  as  her  husband's  brother 
John,  Earl  of  Warwick,  married  Anne  Seymour,  the 
daughter  of  that  celebrated  statesman,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  given  to  Lord  Guilford  by  his 
sister-in-law,  after  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  if  this 
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coDJectare  be  correct,  the  similtrity  betveui  his 
utuatioiiy  and  that  of  its  former  owner,  ninat  have 
rendered  it  a  most  appropriate  preaent 

^  The  note  which  first  oocora  was  written  by 
Lord  Ouilferd  Dudley ;  it  was  evMently  addressed 
to  his  wife's  father,  the  Dnke  of  Saflfolk ;  and,  as 
has  been  before  surmised,  in  all  probability  the 
book  having  been  occasbnally  borrowed  by  each 
of  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  as  no  other  method 
of  communicatioD  was  perhaps  permitted,  it  was 
made  the  means  of  eonveying  those  assurances  of 
duty  and  affection,  which  have  almost  consecrated 
its  pages. 

*'  *  Your  louying  and  obedyent  son  wischetlie 
unto  your  grace  long  lyfe  in  this  world,  with  as 
muche  joye  and  comforte,  as  euer  I  wyshte  to  my 
selfe ;  and  in  the  world  to  come  joy  euerlasting. 
Your  most  humble  son  tel  his  dethe, 

*  G.  Duddeley/ 

**  Some  pages  further  on,  Lady  Jane  Grey  ad- 
dressed her  father  in  the  following  manner. 


(* 
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*^  *  The  Lorde  comforte  your  grace,  and  that  in 

his  worde  whearein  all  creatures  onlye  are  to  be 

comforted.     And  thoughe  it  hath  pleased  God  to 

take  awaye  2  of  your  children  :  yet  thincke  not,  I 

most  humblye  beseech  youre  grace,  that  you  haue 

loste  them;  but  truste  that  we,  by  leafinge  this 

mortal!  life,  haue  wunne  an  immortal  life.     And 
I,  for  my  parte,  as  I  haue  honoured  your  grace  in 

this  life,  wyll  praye  for  you  in  another  life.     Youre 
gracys  humble  daughter,  Jane  Duddelet.' 

''  The  ensuing  passage  in  Lady  Jane  Grey's  au- 
tograph, was  written  at  the  request  of  Sir  John 
Brydges,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  being 
solicitous  to  obtain  a  memorial  of  his  prisoners, 
is  said  to  have  requested  her  to  write  some  lines  in 
it,  he  in  all  probability  having  obtained  a  pro- 
mise that  the  volume  should  be  given  to  him  after 
her  decease. 

*^But  Mr.  Howard  asserts,  that  *  between  the 
announcement  of  the  fatal  order  for  execu- 
tion and  its  fulfilment,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  evidently  impressed  with  love  and  respect 
for  the   unhappy  sufferers,    was  anxious  to  pro- 


curt  some  memoriai  of  his  prisoners,  and   accord-  1 
ingly  be  presented  to  them  the  manual  of  devotions 
n  question  ;'  he,  however,  afterwards  suggests  thai 
(hey  had  borrowed  the  book.     In  a  former  part  of  j 
these  remarks,  another  conjectar 
in  which  it  fell  into  Ladf  Jtta'tjMidi  htt  1 
■nbmitted,  but  it  wouki  be  irtkli;*p-.| 
enquiry ;  especially  as  aOBM  otMUiitiMi 
ed  with  the  subject  will  be  fbdttd  In  the  ouaoir 
in  this  Tolume." 

"  '  Forasmuche  as  you  haue  desired  so  simple  a 
woman  to  wrighte  in  so  worthy  a  booke,  gode 
tnayster  Lieufenante  therefore  1  sballe  as  a  frende, 
desyre  you,  and  as  a  christian  require  you,  to  call 
vpyon  God,  to  incline  youre  harte  to  bis  lawes,  to 
quicken  you  in  his  waye,  and  not  to  take  the 
worde  of  trewethe  vtterlye  oute  of  youie  mouthe. 
Lyue  styll  to  dye,  that  by  deathe  you  may  pur- 
chase eternall  life ;  and  remember  bowe  the  eode 
of  Mathusael,  whoe  as  we  reade  in  the  scriptures, 
was  the  longeste  iiuer  that  was  of  a  manne,  died 
at  the  laste.  For,  as  the  Precher  sayetbe,  there  is 
a  tyme  to  be  borne,  and  a  tyme  to  dye ;  and  the 
daye  of  deathe  if  better  than  the  daye  of  oure 


» 
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birthe.      Youres,   as  the   Lorde  knowethe,  as  a 
frende, 

Jane  Duddelet.' 

**  The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  walls  of  her  apart- 
ment in  the   Tower,  with  a  pin  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  though  numerous  devices  inscribed 
by  the  unfortunate  persons  who  have  at  different 
times  been   the  inhabitants  of  that  fortress,  were 
discovered  on  making  some  alterations  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  whole  of  which  are  inserted  in  the 
XIII  Volume  of  the  Archceologia,  not  the  slightest 
remains  of  these  verses  were  to  be  found.     As  this 
circumstance   does   not   however  prove   that  they 
never  existed,  and  as  they  have  been  constantly 
attributed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  they  could  not  with 
propriety  be  omitted  in  a  collection  of  her  writings  ; 
whilst  the  question  of  their  authenticity  is  of  course 
left  to  the  sagacity  of  the  reader. 

'*  *  Non  aliena  pntes  homini  quae  obtmgere  possunty 
Sors  hodiema  mihi,  eras  erit  ilia  tibi  1' 

"  Which  has  been  thus  translated  : 
*'  *  To  mortals'  common  fate  thy  mind  resign , 
My  lot  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  thine/ 


I 


'  Think  not,  O  mortal !  TOiolj  gwf. 
That  thou  tnim  hnman  voet  art  Cm  ; 
The  hittfr  cuf  I  driuk  to  il«J, 

Tn-momw,  n«7  b«  dcHkk  ^  lkM>' , 


"  The  followiag  an  dio  Mid  M  kfW.'lMHi  wiil-i 
tea  ID  a  limilar  manner. 

"  *  Daojonnta,  nflnoeatbnr  HilHt 

Et  non  javante,  nil  javat  labor  grarit : 

Post  teuebrai,  apero'lnccm.' 

"  ■  Whilat  God  asButa  tu,  cdtj  bitea  in  vain, 

If  God  forsake  n>,  troitleu  all  onr  pain — 

I  hope  for  light  alter  darkneai.' 

"  A  more  elegant  tranBlation  whicb  has  appear- 
ed, is, 

"  '  Harmleia  all  malice,  if  oar  God  be  lugh : 

Fmitleu  all  paini,  if  he  hii  help  denj. 

Patient  1  pass  these  gloomy  houn  awij, 

And  wait  the  moming  of  etenul  day.'  " 

Mew        qfLadf  Jant  Greg,  by  Sir  Habb.1*  Nicolas. 
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The  following  historical  remains,  also  extracted 
from  Sir  Hanis  Nicolas*  valuable  "  Memoirs  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,"  are  corroborative  of  her  amiable 
disposition. 

"An  Exhortation  written  by  Lady  Jane  Dudley, 
the  night  before  her  execution,  in  the  end  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  Greek,  which  she  sent  to  her 
sister,  the  Lady  Katherine  Grey. 

"I  HAVE  here  sent  you,  my  dear  sister  Katherine, 
a  book,  which  although  it  be  not  outwardly  trimmed 
with  gold,  or  the  curious  embroidery  of  the  art- 
fullest  needles,  yet  inwardly  it  is  more  worth  than 
all  the  precious  mines  which  the  vast  world  can 
boast  of:  it  is  the  book,  my  only  best,  and  best 
loved  sister,  of  the  law  of  the  Lord :  it  is  the  Testa- 
ment and  last  will,  which  he  bequeathed  unto  us 
wretches  and  wretched  sinners,  which  shall  lead 
you  to  the  path  of  eternal  joy  :  and  if  you  with  a 
good  mind  read  it,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  fol- 

VOL.  III.  N 


as  if  God  had  pr 
herited  his  honov 
diligently  this  bo( 
cording  to  the  ri 
inheritor  of  such 
shall  withdraw  fi 
steal,  neither  yet 
David,  my  best  s 
Lord  your  God, 
may  purchase  et< 
tenderness  of  you 
unto  God,  when 
seasons  are  alike, 
are  furnished  vh 
Lord  be  glorified 
"  My  good  sist 
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pair  not ;  be  strong  in  faith,  yet  presume  not ;  and 
desire  with  St.  Paul  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  with  whom,  even  in  death  there  is  life. 

*'  Be  like  the  good  servant,  and  even  at  midnight 
be  waking,  lest  when  death  cometh  and  stealeth 
upon  you,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  you  be  with  the 
servants  of  darkness  found  sleeping ;  and  lest  for 
lack  of  oil  you  be  found  like  the  five  foolish  virgins, 
or  like  him  that  had  not  on  the  wedding  garment, 
and  then  you  be  cast  into  darkness,  or  banished 
from  the  marriage  :  rejoice  in  Christ,  as  I  trust  you 
do,  and  seeing  you  have  the  name  of  a  christian,  as 
near  as  you  can  follow  the  steps,  and  be  a  true  imi- 
tator of  your  master  Christ  Jesus,  and  take  up  your 
cross,  lay  your  sins  on  his  back,  and  always  em- 
brace him. 

"  Now  as  touching  my  death,  rejoice  as  I  do,  my 
dearest  sister,  that  I  shall  be  delivered  of  this  cor- 
ruption, and  put  on  incorruption  :  for  I  am  assured 
that  I  shall,  for  losing  of  a  mortal  life,  win  one  that 
is  immortal,  joyful,  and  everlasting :  I'ne  which  I 
pray  God  grant  you  in  his  most  blessed  nour,  and 
send  you  his  all-saving  grace  to  live  in  his  fear,  and 
to  die  in  the  true  christian  faith :  from  which  in 

v2 


lie  will  stretch  fori 
comfort,  and  to  1 
God  bring  me  no' 
please  him  to  ca 
beloved  sitter,  an< 
only  must  help  yo 


The  followioi;  e 

"  No  sooner  wa 

it  was  resolved  t> 

been  passed  on  L 

n-hich  Baker  quait 
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must  suffer  for  her  father's  fault,  for  if  her  father, 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  had  not  this  second  time  made 
shipwreck  of  his  loyalty,  his  daughter  perhaps  had 
never  tasted  the  salt  waters  of  the  Queen's  displea- 
sure, but  now  as  a  rock  of  offence,  she  is  the  Brst 
that  must  be  removed ;'  and  on  the  8th  February, 
Feckenham,   the    Queen's  confessor,  was   sent  to 
announce  to  her  the  awful  tidings,  that  she  must 
prepare  herself  to  die  on  the  ensuing  day.     She 
received  the  intimation  with  resignation,  and  told 
Feckenham  that  she  had  long  expected  it ;  he  then 
used  every  argument  of  which  he  was  master,  to 
persuade  her  to  change  her  religion,  and  construing 
her  reply  that  she  had  now  no  time  to  think  of  any 
thing,  but  to  prepare  herself  to  meet  her  God  by 
prayer,  into  a  request  that  her  execution  might  be 
delayed,  applied  to  the  Queen,  who  granted  her  a 
reprieve  of  three  days.    The  desire  of  making  her  a 
convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  was  in  all  proba* 
bility  the  sole  motive  of  this  indulgence,  which  Fec- 
kenham instantly  announced  to  her;    but  to  his 
surprize  she  mildly  observed,  *  you  are  much  de- 
ceived if  you  think  I  have  any  desire  of  longer  life, 
for  I  assure  you,  since  the  time  you  went  from  me, 
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■                my  life  hatli  been 

BO  tedious  lo  me,  thnt  I 

io»si^^ 

1                  nothing  so 

much  a: 

i  death,  and  since  it  li  the  Queen "»           1 

■                   pleasure,  1 

am  most  willing  lo  undergo  it 

:  neither          1 

did  [  wis)i 

the  Quf 

xa  to  be  solicited  for  sut 

■h  ,  pu,.           1 

poae.'  Her  lenthantt  }m^  htUt^  tmmmoaaa 
to  Harf,  •bebectiMinflHBed)i«rteMlMd^dqg*ril 
with  the  wuh  lo  indnee  Ltd^  UDm-it  nmimwlm 
religion,  and  nnda-etdov^vT  tfit  Mebt  tenHar  Wih- 
cern  for  her  etenwl  wriAue;  iiafceeHad  Iwr  wMi'tfw 
visits  of  priests,  who  disturbed  her  devotions,  and 
harassed  her  with  constant  disputations :  ao  far 
indeed  was  the  attempt  carried,  that  the  offer  of  a 
further  reprieve  was  made  in  order  that'she  might  in 
the  time  thus  afforded,  pay  what  they  termed  a  pro- 
per regard  to  the  welfare  ofher  soul.  In  this  trying 
scene,  however,  she  remained  inflexible,  and  dis- 
played a  fortitude  never  snrpessed  :  conscious  of 
the  stability  of  her  faith,  she  is  said  to  have  con- 
sented to  admit  the  conference  proposed  by  Fecken- 
ham,  for  the  discnssion  of  the  subject;  bnt  that 
when  the  time  arrived,  she  was  anxious  to  avoid  the 
controversy,  observing,  that  she  had  no  time  to 
spare ;  that  disputation  might  be  fit  for  the  living, 
bnt  not  for  the  dying,  and  that  therefore  the  surest 
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sign  of  his  having  that  compassion  for  her  of  which 
he  made  such  strong  professions,  would  be  to 
leave  her  undisturbed  in  making  her  peace  with 
God ;  but,  actuated  by  the  wish  to  display  his 
powers  both  before  the  clergy,  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied,  and  the  individuals  who  had  been 
purposely  admitted,  he  refused  to  comply  with  her 
request.  How  far  this  account  may  be  received  as 
correct  is  doubtful,  for  in  the  introduction  to  this 
*  Conference,*  printed  in  a  scarce  tract,*  the  following 
statement  is  prefixed,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  dialogue  having 
been  preserved. 

'<  Divers  learned  Romish  Catholics,  and  even 
those  which  were  of  the  best  fame  and  reputation, 
were  sent  unto  her  to  dissuade  her  from  that  true 
profession  of  the  gospel,  which  from  her  cradle  she 
had  ever  held  ;  each  striving  by  art,  by  flattery,  by 
threatenings,  by  promise  of  life,  or  what  else  might 
move  most  in  the  bosom  of  a  weak  woman,  who 

*  *'The  Life,  Death,  and  Actions  of  the  Most  Chaste, 
Learned,  and  Religious  Lady,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,*'  &c. 
London,  1615. 
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should  bccorae  master  or  so  ^reat  and  worthy  & 
prize;  but  all  their  labours  were  bootless,  for  she 
had  art  to  confound  their  art,  wisdom  to  withstand 
their  wisdom,  resolution  above  their  menaces,  and 
such  a  true  knowledge  of  life,  that  death  was  to  her 
uo  other  than  a  most  familiur  acquaintance ;  iii  the 
end,  a  deep  read  divine,  called  M.  Feckeoham,  then 
chaplain  to  Queen  Mary,  was  sent  unto  her  about 
some  four  days  before  her  death,  who  had  with  ker 
a  long  and  tedious  disputation,  but,  as  the  rest, 
found  himself  in  all  holy  gifts  so  short  of  her  excel- 
lence, that  he  acknowledged  himself  fitter  to  be  ber 
disciplethan  teacher,  and  thereupon  humbly  besought 
her  to  deliver  unto  him  some  brief  sum  of  her  faith, 
which  be  might  hereafter  keep,  and  as  a  faithful 
witness  publish  to  the  world  ;  to  which  she  willingly 
condescended,  and  bad  him  boldly  question  her  in 
what  points  of  religion  so  ever  it  pleased  him,  and 
she  would  give  her  faithful  and  believing  answer, 
such  as  she  would  ever  be  ready  to  seal  with  ber 
dearest  blood.' 

"  This  account  differs  very  materially  from  that 
of  an  anonymous  writer,*  as  well  as  from  the  state- 

*  "  Rqiiial«il  in  ■  Hie  Pbcenix,'  No.  iniL  toI.  ii.  p.  27." 
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men!  wLich  follows  the  above,  in  the  same  pamphlet, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  argument  took  place  pub- 
lickly,  before  an  assemblage  of  the  noble  and  learned, 
when  Feckenhamybyhiscoarseness-and  brutality,  lost 
the  respect  of  his  auditors  ;  but  this  appears  highly 
improbable,  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  dialogue  itself,  and  by  the  consideration  that  it 
is  evidently  what  it  is  described  to  be  in  the  preced- 
ing extract,  '  a  brief  sum  of  her  faith  which  he 
might  hereafter  keep ;'  and  its  being  in  a  cateche- 
tical form  is  well  explained,  by  her  having  requested 
him  '  boldly  to  question  her  in  what  points  of  reli- 
gion so  ever  it  pleased  him/  Moreover,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  its  having  been  signed  by 
herself  on  any  other  grounds  ;  for  if  her  sentiments 
had  been  merely  verbally  expressed,  as  must  be  in- 
ferred from  the  narrative  given  by  the  writers  Just 
cited,  its  having  ever  existed  as  a  document  attested 
by  her  own  signature,  cannot  well  be  explained. 

*'  In  estimating  the  conduct  of  Feckenham,  we 
must  remember  that  the  unfavourable  descriptions 
of  his  conduct  towards  Lady  Jane  Grey  are  handed 
down  to  us  from  most  prejudiced  sources ;  a  mar- 
tyrologist  is  never  an   impartial  biographer  of  a 
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priest  of  the  religion  which  prodaoed  the  iomiohtioD 
of  those  whose  virtues  he  lecordi ;  tod  jodgisg  «f 
Mary's  chaplain  by  perhaps  the  only  poaitrre  evi- 
dence which  exists — the  interesting  dialogue  befine 
us — the  conclusion  which  it  allows  is,  by  no  means 
what  his  enemies  have  represented.* 

*  **ItliM  been  said,  tkst 'wfaea  be  edied  to  take  Us  hue 
leave  of  Lady  Jane,  he  conld  not  refrain  from  the  crad  taunt 

of '  Madam,  I  am  sorry  for  you  and  your  obstinacy,  and  now 
I  am  assured  that  you  and  I  shall  never  meet  again  :'  and  that 
she  replied,  *  It  is  most  true,  sir,  we  shall  never  meet  again, 
except  God  turns  your  heart ;  for  I  stand  undoubtedly  assured 
that  unless  you  repent  and  turn  to  God,  you  are  in  a  sad  and 
desperate  case,  and  I  pray  to  God  to  send  you  his  holy  Spirit, 
for  he  hath  given  you  his  great  gift  of  utterance,  if  it  pleaMr 
him  to  open  the  eyes  of  your  heart  to  his  truth.'  Feckenham, 
more  enraged  at  this,  turned  rudely  upon  his  heel,  and  left  her 
without  obeisance,  whilst  she,  like  a  suffering  saint,  withdrew 
herself  into  her  bed-chamber  to  meditation  and  prayer.* 
Whatever  bigotry  is  to  be  found  in  the  observation  imputed  to 
Feckenham,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  not  a  little  acri- 
mony in  the  retort :  but  every  thing  which  flows  from  a  spring 
so  poisoned  by  prejudice  as  the  pen  of  the  author  of  a  mar- 
tyrology,  must,  as  is  observed  in  the  text,  be  received  w  ith 
gieat  hesitation." 
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**  CoNFEREKCE,  Dialogue- wise,  held  between   the 

Ladt  Jane  Dudley  and  M.  Feckenham,  four 

Days  before  her  Death,  touching  her  Faith  and 

Religion. 

"  Feckenham.  What  thing  is  required  in  a 
Christian  ? 

"  Jane,  To  believe  in  God  the  Father,  in  God 
the  Son,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  and 
one  God. 

^*  Feckenham.  Is  there  nothing  else  required  in 
a  Christian,  but  to  believe  in  God  ? 

"  Jane.  Yes:  we  must  believe  in  him,  we  must 
love  him,  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and 
all  our  mind,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself. 

''  Feckenham.  Why  then  faith  justifieth  not, 
nor  saveth  not  ? 

**  Jane.  Yes,  verily,  faith  (as  St.  Paul  saith) 
only  justifieth. 

**  Feckenham.  Why  St.  Paul  saith,  if  I  have  all 
the  faith  of  the  world,  without  love,  it  is  nothing. 

"  Jane.  True  it  is,  for  how  can  1  love  him  1 
trust  not,  or  how  can  I  trust  in  him  whom  I  love 
not ;  faith  and  love  ever  agree  together,  and  yet 
love  is  comprehended  in  faith. 


"  Ftchenham.  How  gh&II  we  love  our  neigh- 
bour ? 

■■  Jane.  To    love  onr  neighbour,  ia  to  feed  tUe 
bnngry,  cloths  the  naked,  ud  to  gtra  driak 
the  thinly,  tad  to  do  to  Ihib  n  we  wmU  do  to 
oanelvet. 

"  Fnkmikam.  Why,  tben  U  ii  beeeMUj  to  eel- 
TiAioa  to  do  good  worke*  aad  it  ii  BOt  •oScteBt  to 
believe  T 

"  Jane.  I  deny  that,  I  affirm  that  faith  only 
saveth ;  for  it  is  meet  for  all  Christians,  in  token 
that  they  follow  their  roaster  Christ,  to  do  good 
works ;  yet  may  we  not  say,  nor  in  any  wise  be- 
lieve, that  they  profit  to  satvation  :  for  although 
we  have  done  all  that  we  can,  yet  we  are  unprofit- 
able servants,  and  the  faith  we  have  only  in  Chhsl'i 
blood  and  his  merits,  saveth. 

"  /'ecilenAani.  How  many  Sacraments  are 
there? 

"  Jane.  Two  :  the  one  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism, and  the  other  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper, 

"  Feckettham.  No,  there  be  seven  Sacrament*. 

"  Jane.  By  what  Scripture  find  you  thatf 
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**  Feckenham,  Well,  we  will  talk  of  that  here- 
after :  but  what  is  signified  by  your  two  sacra- 
ments ? 

'<  Jane,  By  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  I  am 
washed  with'  water,  and  regenerated  in  the  Spirit, 
and  that  washing  is  a  token  to  me  that  I  am  the 
child  of  God  :  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  offered  unto  me  as  a  sure  seal  and  testimony, 
that  I  am,  by  the  blood  of  Christ  which  he  shed 
for  me  on  the  cross,  made  partaker  of  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom. 

"  Feckenham.  Why,  what  do  you  receive  in 
that  bread  :  do  you  not  receive  the  very  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  ? 

'^  Jane,  No  surely,  I  do  not  believe  so :  I  think 
at  that  supper  I  receive  neither  flesh  nor  blood, 
but  only  bread  and  wine ;  the  which  bread  when 
it  is  broken,  and  the  wine  when  it  is  drunk,  putteth 
me  in  mind  how  that  for  my  sins  the  body  of 
Christ  was  broken,  and  his  blood  shed  on  the 
cross,  and  with  that  bread  and  wine  1  receive  the 
benefits  which  came  by  breaking  of  his  body,  and 
by  the  shedding  of  his  blood  on  the  cross  for  my 
sins. 


wise  m  other  places,  1 
it  being  only  but  a  fig 
Paul  say  thai  lie  calle 
as  though  they  were  i 
say  that  I  eat  the  verj 
Chrijt:  for  then  eith 
redemption,  or  confeii 
Christ's:  two  bodies, 
on  the  cross,  and  tReo 
how  absurd  :  again,  ii 
then  it  was  not  brokei 
broken  upon  the  cross 
not  eaten  of  hii  discip 
"  Feckenham,  Wli 
Christ  by  his  power  c 
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''  Jane,    Yes,  verily,  if  God  would  have  done  at 
his  supper  a  miracle,  he  might  have  done  so :  but  I 
say  he  minded  nor  intended  no  work  or  miracle,  but 
only  to  break  his  body,  and  shed  his  blood  on  the 
cross  for  our  sins ;  but  I  beseech  you  answer  me  to 
this  one  question  ;  where  was  Christ  when  he  said, 
take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  :  was  not  he  at  the  table  T 
when  he  said  so  he  was  at  that  time  alive,  and  suf- 
fered not  till  the  next  day ;  well,  what  took  he  but 
bread  ?  and  what  broke  he  but  bread  ?  and  what 
gave  he  but  bread  ?  look  what  he  took  he  brake, 
and  look  what  he  brake  he  gave,  and  look  what  he 
gave  that  did  they  eat,  and  yet  all  this  while  he 
himself  was  at  supper  before  his  disciples,  or  else 
Ihey  were  deceived. 

'*  Feckenham,  You  ground  your  faith  upon 
such  authors  as  say  and  unsay,  both  with  a  breath, 
and  not  upon  the  church,  to  whom  you  ought  to 
give  credit. 

''  Jane.  No,  I  ground  my  faith  upon  God's 
word,  and  not  upon  the  church  :  for  if  the  church 
be  a  good  church,  the  faith  of  the  church  must  be 
tried  by  God's  word,  and  not  Grod's  word  by  the 
church  :  neither  yet  my  faith :  shall  1  believe  the 
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church  because  of  antiquity  f  or  iludl  I  give  credit 
to  that  church  which  taketh  away  from  me  a  full 
half  part  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  will  not  layman 
receive  it  in  both  kinds,  but  the  priests  only  them- 
selves, which  thing  if  they  deny  to  us  part,  they 
deny  to  us  part  of  our  salvation  f  and  I  say,  that  it 
is  an  evil  and  no  good  church,  and  not  the  spouse 
of  Christ,  but  the  spouse  of  the  devil,  which  altereth 
tlie  Lord's  Supper,  and  both  taketh  from  it,  and 
addeth  to  it :  to  that  church  1  say  Grod  will  add 
plagues,  and  from  that  church  will  he  take  their 
part  out  of  the  Book  of  Life :  you  may  learn  of  St. 
Paul,  how  he  did  administer  it  to  the  Corinthians  in 
both  kinds,  which  since  your  church  refuseth,  shall 
I  believe  it  ?  God  forbid  ! 

*'  Feckenham.  That  this  was  done  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  church,  and  to  a  most  good  intent  to  avoid  an 
heresy,  which  then  sprung  in  it. 

"  Jane.  O,  but  the  church  must  not  alter  God's 
will  and  ordinances,  for  the  colour  or  gloss  of  a 
good  intent:  it  was  the  error  of  King  Saul,  and  he 
not  only  reaped  a  curse,  but  perished  thereby,  as  it 
is  evident  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

^*  To  this  M.  Feckenham  gave  me  a  long,  tedious, 
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yet  eloquent  reply  ;  using  many  strong  and  logica 
persuasions,  to  compel  me  to  have  leaned  to  their 
church  :  but  my  faith  had  armed  my  resolution  to 
withstand  any  assault  that  words  could  then  use 
against  me.  Of  many  other  articles  of  religion  we 
reasoned,  but  these  formerly  rehearsed  were  the 
chiefest  and  most  effectual. 

**Jane  Dudley." 


LADT   JANE   D(7DLET*S   SPEECH    ON   TH£  SCAFFOLD. 

''  My  lords,  and  you  good  christian  people,  which 
come  to  see  me  die,  I  am  under  a  law,  and  by  that 
law,  as  a  never  erring  judge,  I  am  condemned  to 
die,  not  for  any  thing  I  have  offended  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  for  I  will  wash  my  hands  guiltless  thereof, 
and  deliver  to  my  God  a  soul  as  pure  from  such 
trespass,  as  innocence  from  injustice;  but  only  for 
that  I  consented  to  the  thing  which  I  was  enforced 
unto,  constraint  making  the  law  believe  I  did  that 
which  I  never  understood.  Notwithstanding,  I 
have  offended  Almighty  God  in  that  I  have  followed 
over-much   the  lust  of  mine  own   flesh,  and  the 
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pleasures  or  this  wreulietl  world,  neither  liave  I 
lived  according  to  tlie  knowledge  lltat  God  btUh 
given  me,  for  which  cause  God  hath  a;>pointcd  unto 
me  this  kind  of  death,  and  that  most  worthily,  ac- 
cording to  my  dewrle,-  how  be  it,  I  thank  him 
heartily  that  he  hi\lh  given  me  time  to  repent  my 
•ins  here  in  this  world,  and  to  reconcile  myself  to 
my  Redeemer,  wliom  my  former  vanities  have  in  a 
^reat  measure  dis|)leased.  Wherefore,  my  lonis, 
and  all  you  good  christian  people,  I  must  earnestly 
desire  you  all  to  pray  with  and  for  me  whilst  I  am 
yet  alive,  that  God  of  his  infiDite  goodness  and 
mercy  will  foi^ive  me  my  sins,  how  numberless  and 
grievous  soever  against  him  :  and  I  beseech  you  all 
to  bear  me  witness  that  1  here  die  a  true  christian 
woman,  professing  and  avouching  from  my  soul  that 
I  trust  to  be  saved  by  the  blood,  passion,  and  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour  only,  and  by  none  other 
means;  casting;  far  behind  me  all  the  works  and 
merits  of  mine  own  actions,  as  things  so  far  short  of 
the  true  duty  I  owe,  that  f  quake  to  think  how 
much  they  may  stand  up  against  me.  And  now,  I 
pray  you  all  pray  for  me,  and  with  me." 
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''It  is  a  singular  fact  that  numerous  as  the  bio- 
graphers of  Lady  Jane  Grey  have  been,  not  one  of 
them  has  alluded  to  the  interment  of  her  body  ;  and 
it  is  equally  extraordinary  that  no  monument  of  so 
celebrated  a  character,  or  of  her  husband  should 
exist.     The  presumption  is,  that  they  were   both 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  but  the  historian 
of  that  fortress*  has  not  been  able  to  6nd  any  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  place  where  their  remains 
were  deposited.      Thus,  whilst  tombs   have   been 
erected,  not  only  by  the  hands  of  private  friendship, 
but  from   public  esteem,  and  even  by  royal  com- 
mand, to   perpetuate  the  names  of  individuals  of 
much  less  importance,  as  well  as  of  inferior  moral 
worth,  the  ashes  of  two  illustrious  victims  to  state 
policy,  in  one  of  whom  to  royal  birth,  was  united 
every  virtue  which  renders  the  female  sex  estimable, 
have  been  allowed  to  moulder  in  obscurity !     That 
in  the  present  age,  when   the  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
produced  the  exhumation  of  several  of  the   cele- 
brated dead,  some  pains  should  not  have  been  taken 
to  ascertain  where  the  bodies  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  her  husband  were  interred,  not  from  mere  mo* 

*  John  Bayley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
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